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INTKODUCTOKY NOTE. 

A BOUT one- third of the present volume has already seen 
/I -^^ the light. The opening essay * On the Internal Evidence 

^ for the Authenticity and Genuineness of St John's Gospel ' was 

r published in the 'Expositor' in the early months of 1890, and 

^ has been reprinted since ; the essay ' On the Mission of Titus 

to the Corinthians' appeared in the 'Journal of Sacred and 
Classical Philology' nearly thirty years ago, while the ninth 
essay ' On the Structure and Destination of the Epistle to the 
Romans' consists of three &mous articles contributed within 
the years 1869 and 1871 to the 'Journal of Philology,' two by 
Dr Lightfoot and one by Dr Hort. Beginning with a criticism 
of M. Benan's theory that our present Epistle to the Romans 
represents no less than four letters addressed to different 
Churches, Dr Lightfoot proceeded to formulate a counter- 
theory of an original letter (our complete Epistle) addressed 
to the Church of Rome, and a shorter recension of a more 
general character reissued by the Apostle at a later period and 
intended for a wider circle of readers. This theory did not 
commend itself to Dr Hort, and his criticism of Dr Lightfoot's 
arguments and Dr Lightfoot's reply, which form the second and 
third of the articles in question, are published herewith, while 
for a restatement of Dr Hort's view the reader is referred to the 
' Notes on Selected Readings ' which form an appendix to the 
Introduction to the edition of the New Testament edited by 
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Drs Westcott and Hort^. A singular pathos attaches to the 
republication of these articles in the thought that he who so 
recently gave his consent to their insertion in this volume, and 
whose counsel was so reverently listened to by his co-trustees, 
has been called to his rest, before the volume has passed into 
circulation. 

And the pathos of the situation is only increased as we turn 
to the main part of the volume, to that which appears in print 
for the first time. When in 1879 Dr lightfoot was called 
away from Cambridge to undertake the Bishopric of Durham, 
apprehension was felt and expressed in many quarters that 
the continual claims of diocesan engagements would seriously 
impair his literary productiveness. How heroically he struggled 
to belie this anticipation is well known. But the marvellous 
steadfastness of purpose with which he devoted to literary 
work every available moment which could be snatched 
from official duties can be fully appreciated by those only who 
had the privilege of watching the great bishop's life from day 
to day. By sheer strength of will he completed the five 
massive volumes on the Apostolic Fathers. But the issue of 
commentcuies on St Paul's Epistles was checked absolutely. 
From time to time rumours were circulated that some par- 
ticular commentary was in progress, nay more, in type and 
within a measurable distance of publication ; but alas ! these 
surmises were entirely devoid of foundation. The Bishop was 
heard more than once to declare that, his edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers finished, he hoped with what leisure he could secure in 
two years to be able to bring out a commentary upon any one 
of the Pauline Epistles on which he had lectured when at 
Cambridge. But the necessary relief from pressure never 
came, and after his death it was found, as had been anticipated 

^ The New Teitament in the original Qreeh (18S1), vol. 2* Appendix, 
pp. 100 0q. 
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by those who knew his methods, that the notes on the New 
Testament had remained untouched since the day when he left 
Cambridge for Auckland Castle. There were moreover sad 
gaps in the commentaries and in the introductory matter, 
sketches of work which had never been filled in, and jottings 
which needed the master-mind of the writer to interpret them 
adequately. In accordance therefore with a report furnished 
to the Trustees by Dr Hort, it was decided to abandon all 
attempts to bring out a complete edition of any epistle on the 
lines of the published commentaries, and instead to gather into 
one volume such of the prolegomena as it was possible to pub- 
lish, reserving for another volume selections from commentaries 
on the text which appeared to be fullest and most valuable. 
The present volume of * Biblical Essays ' represents the first of 
these undertakings. The contents can easily be assigned to 
the places which they would have occupied had the Bishop 
been able to complete his projected series of commentaries on 
all the Pauline Epistles. The second and third essays on 
St John's Qospel form part of a subject which, as he tells us 
himself, he considered to have 'passed into other and better 
bands,' and they would probably never have been published by 
Dr Lightfoot himself. The next four essays were intended to 
appear as excursuses in the Commentary on the Thessalonians ; 
the three which follow would have supplied material for 
introductions to the Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans and 
Ephesians respectively, while the last two would have found a 
place in an edition of the Pastoral Epistles. 

To edit the writings of one who is no longer at hand to 
explain and to correct must always present grave difficulties; 
bat when the material to be edited is to appear as the work of 
a scholar of the widest reputation for learning and accuracy, to 
venture upon the task is little short of presumption. In the 
present instance the difficulty is enhanced by Dr Lightfoot's 
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method of work, to which the present Bishop of Durham draws 
attention in his prefatory note to the posthumous edition of 
St Clement of Rome. Possessed of a remarkably retentive 
memory, he preferred to trust to outlines, rather than write 
out in full what he intended to deliver in the lecture-room. 
Accordingly, in those essays which are described as printed 
from lecture-notes, it has been found necessary to frame into 
sentences page after page which, in the original notes, exists 
only in the briefest summary. It is inevitable therefore, that 
in places the Bishop's meaning will have been obscurely ex- 
pressed, if not entirely miBsed. That this inadequacy of 
treatment is not more glaring is due to the kindness of those 
who, in response to the appeal of the Trustees, have placed 
their notes of Dr lightfoot's professorial lectures at the dis- 
posal of the editor. The cordial thanks of the Trustees are 
tendered to the Rev. G. F. Browne, Canon of St Paul's, to 
W. P. TumbuU, Esq., formerly Fellow of Trinity College and 
now one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, to the Rev. 
H. F. Gore-Booth, Rector of Sacred Trinity, Salford, for the loan 
of their valuable notes ; and to the Rev, W, K Barnes, Fellow 
and Lecturer of St Peter's College, for kind assistance in 
looking over the proof-sheets of the third essay. 

As some of the lectures were delivered at Cambridge on 
more than one occasion, it may be well to state that the date 
placed at the end of each essay represents the year of delivery, 
after which apparently no fresh material was added in the notes 
in writing. 

In conclusion, the Trustees desire to thank the officers and 
workmen of the University Press for intelligent criticism and 
for unfailing courtesy during the time that these sheets have 
been passing through the press. 



J. R. M. 



CoBPUB Chbisti Gollbob, Caubbidob. 
July 15, 1898. 
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Extract from the last Will and Testament of the late 
Joseph Barber Liqhtfoot, Lord Bishop of Durham. 

*' I bequeath all my personal Estate not hereinbefore other- 
wise disposed of unto [my Executors] upon trust to pay and 
transfer the same unto the Trustees appointed by me under 
and by virtue of a certain Indenture of Settlement creating a 
Trust to be known by the name of * The lightfoot Fund for 
' the Diocese of Durham ' and bearing even date herewith but 
executed by me immediately before this my Will to be ad- 
ministered and dealt with by them upon the trusts for the 
purposes and in the manner prescribed by such Indenture of 
Settlement." 

Extract from the Indenture of Settlement of 'the 
Lightfoot Fund for the Diocese of Durham.' 

" Whereas the Bishop is the Author of and is absolutely 
entitled to the Copyright in the several Works mentioned in 
the Schedule hereto, and for the purposes of these presents he 
has assigned or intends forthwith to assign the Copyright in 
"all the said Works to the Trustees. Now the Bishop doth 
"hereby declare and it is hereby agreed as follows: — 

"The Trustees (which term shall hereinafter be taken to 
"include the Trustees for the time being of these presents) 
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K EXTRACT FROM BISHOP LIGHTFOOT's WILL. 

" shall stand possessed of the said Works and of the Copyright 
therein respectively upon the trusts following (that is to say) 
upon trust to receive all moneys to arise from sales or other- 
« wise from the said Works, and at their discretion from time 
" to time to bring out new editions of the same Works or any 
" of them, or to sell the copyright in the same or any of them, 
" or otherwise to deal with the same respectively, it being the 
'' intention of these presents that the Trustees shall have and 
" may exercise all such rights and powers in respect of the said 
" W^orks and the copyright therein respectively, as they could 
" or might have or exercise in relation thereto if they were the 
"absolute beneficial owners thereof.... 

" The Trustees shall from time to time, at such discretion as 
" aforesaid, pay and apply the income of the Trust funds for or 
"towards the erecting, rebuilding, repairing, purchasing, en- 
« dowing, supporting, or providing for any Churches, Chapels, 
" Schools, Parsonages, and Stipends for Clergy, and other Spiri- 
"tual Agents in connection with the Church of England and 
" within the Diocese of Durham, and also for or towards such 
" other ptirposes in connection with the said Church of England, 
" and within the said Diocese, as the Trustees may in their ab- 
" solute discretion think fit, provided always that any payment 
" for erecting any building, or in relation to any other works in 
" connection with real estate, shall be exercised with due regard 
" to the Law of Mortmain ; it being declared that nothing here- 
" in shall be construed as intended to authorise any act contrary 
"to any Statute or other Law.... 

" In case the Bishop shall at any time assign to the Trustees 
" any Works hereafter to be written or published by him, or 
" any Copyrights, or any other property, such transfer shall be 
'* held to be made for the purposes of this Trust, and all the 
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EXTRACT FROM BISHOP LIGHTFOOT's WILL. xi 

" provisions of this Deed shall apply to such property, subject 
** nevertheless to any direction concerning the same which the 
Bishop may make in writing at the time of such transfer, and 
in case the Bishop shall at any time pay any money, or trans- 
*' fer any security, stock, or other like property to the Trustees, 
" the same shall in like manner be held for the purposes of this 
" Trust, subject to any such contemporaneous direction as afore- 
" said, and any security, stock or property so transferred, being 
" of a nature which can lawfully be held by the Trustees for the 
" purposes of these presents, may be retained by the Trustees, 
although the same may not be one of the securities herein- 
after authorised 
" The Bishop of Durham and the Archdeacons of Durham 
" and Auckland for the time being shall be ex-offido Trustees, 
and accordingly the Bishop and Archdeacons, parties hereto, 
and the succeeding Bishops and Archdeacons, shall cease to be 
Trustees on ceasing to hold their respective offices, and the 
" number of the other Trustees may be increased, and the power 
" of appointing Trustees in the place of Trustees other than 
" Official Trustees, and of appointing extra Trustees, shall be 
"exercised by Deed by the Trustees for the time being, pro- 
" vided alwajTS that the number shall not at any time be less 
" than five. 

" The Trust premises shall be known by the name of ' The 
" lightfoot Fund for the Diocese of Durham.' 
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I. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY 
AND GENUINENESS OF ST JOHN'S GOSPEL. 



L. X. 



Reprinted from the * Expositor^ of January^ February^ March, 1890. 



I. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY 
AND GENUINENESS OF ST JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

THIS lecture originally formed one of a series connected 
with Christian evidences, and delivered in St George's 
Hall in 1871. The other lectures were published shortly 
afterwards; but, not having been informed beforehand that 
publication was expected, I withheld my own from the volume. \ 

It seemed to me that in the course of a single lecture I could i 

only touch the fringes of a great subject, and that injustice 
would be done by such imperfect treatment as alone time and 
opportunity allowed. Moreover I was then, and for some terms 
afterwards, engaged in lecturing on this Gospel at Cambridge, 
and I entertained the hope that I might be able to deal with 
the subject less inadequately if I gave myself more time. 
Happily it passed into other and better hands, and I was 
relieved from this care. 

A rumour got abroad at the time, and has (I am informed) 
been since repeated, that I did not allow the lecture to be 
published, because I was dissatisfied with it. I was only 
dissatisfied in the sense which I have already explained. It 
could not be otherwise than unsatisfactory to bring forward 
mere fragmentary evidence of an impoil^nt conclusion, when 
there was abundant proof in the background. The present 
publication of the lecture is my answer to this rumour. I give 
it after eighteen years exactly in the same form in which it 
was originally written, with the exception of a few verbal 

1-^2 



4 THB GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. 

alterations. Looking over it again after this long lapse of time, 
I have nothing to withdraw. Additional study has only 
strengthened my conviction that this narrative of St John 
could not have been written by any one but an eye-witness. 
As I have not dealt with the external evidence except for 
the sake of supplying a statement of the position of antagonists, 
the treatment suffers less than it would otherwise have done 
from not being brought down to date. I have mentioned by 
way of illustration two respects in which later discoveries had 
falsified Baur's contentions. The last eighteen years would 
supply several others. I will single out three : (1) The antago- 
nists of the Ignatian Epistles are again put on their defence. 
The arguments which were adduced against the genuineness of 
these epistles will hold no longer. Ignatius has the testimony 
of his friend and contemporary Polycarp, and Polycarp has the 
testimony of his own personal disciple IrensBus. The testimony 
of Irenseus is denied by no one; the testimony of Polycarp 
is only denied because it certifies to the Ignatian letters. 
Before we are prepared to snap this chain of evidence rudely, 
and to break with an uninterrupted tradition, we require far 
stronger reasons than have been hitherto adduced. (2) Justin 
Martyr wrote before or about the middle of the second century. 
His use of the Fourth Gospel was at one time systematically 
denied by the impugners of its apostolic authorship. Now it is 
acknowledged almost universally, even by those who do not 
allow that this evangelical narrative was written by St John 
himself. (3) The Diateasaron of Tatian was written about A.D. 
170, and consisted of a ' Harmony of Four Gospels.' Baur and 
others contended that at all events St John was not one of the 
four. Indeed how could it be ? For it had not been written, 
or only recently written, at this time. The Diatesmron itself 
has been discovered, and a commentary of Ephraem Syrus 
upon it in Armenian has likewise been unearthed within the 
last few years, both showing that it began with the opening 
words of St John. 

[1889.] 
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The fourth of our canonical gospels has been ascribed by 
the tradition of the Church to St John the son of Zebedee, the 
personal disciple of our Lord, and one of the twelve apostles. 
Till within a century (I might almost say, till within a genera- 
tion) of the present time, this has been the universal belief — 
with one single and unimportant exception— of all ages, of all 
churches, of all sects, of all individuals alike. 

This unanimity is the more remarkable in the earlier ages 
of the Church, because the language of this gospel has a very 
intimate bearing on numberless theological controversies which 
started up in the second, third, and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era ; and it was therefore the direct interest of one 
patty or other to deny the apostolic authority, if they had any 
ground for doing so. This happened not once or twice only, 
but many times. It would be difficult to point to a single 
heresy promulgated before the close of the fourth century, 
which might not find some imaginary points of coincidence or 
some real points of conflict — some relations whether of antago- 
nism or of sympathy — ^with this gospel This was equally true 
of Montanism in the second century, and of Arianism in the 
fourth. The Fourth Qospel would necessarily be among the 
most important authorities — ^we might fairly say the most 
important authority — in the settlement of the controversy, 
both from the claims which it made as a product of the 
beloved apostle himself, and from the striking representations 
which it gives of our Lord's teaching. The defender or the 
impugner of this or that theological opinion would have had a 
direct interest in disproving its genuineness and denjring its 
authority. Can we question that this would have been done 
again and again, if there had been any haze of doubt hanging 
over its origin, if the antagonist could have found even a 
jfrvmA faxM ground for an attack? 

And this brings me to speak of that one exception to the 
universal tradition to which I have already alluded. Once, and 
once only, did the disputants in a theological controversy yield 
to the temptation, strong though it must have been. A small, 
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unimportant, nameless sect — if indeed they were compact 
enough to form a sect — in the latter half of the second century, 
denied that the Gospel and the Apocalypse were written by St 
John. These are the two canonical writings which especially 
attribute the title of the Word of Qod, the Logos, to our Lord : 
the one, in the opening verses, 'In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was Gkxi*; 
the other, in the vision of Him who rides on the white horae, 
whose garments are stained with blood, and whose name is 
given as the * Word of God.* To dispose of the doctrine they 
discredited the vrritings. Epiphanius calls them Alogi, 'the 
' opponents of the Word,' or (as it might be translated, for it is 
capable of a double meaning) ' the irrational ones.' The name 
is avowedly his own invention. Indeed they would scarcely 
have acknowledged a title which had this double sense, and 
could have been so easily turned against themselves. They 
appear only to disappear. Beyond one or two casual allusions, 
they are not mentioned ; they have no place in history. 

This is just one of those exceptions which strengthen the 
rule. What these Alogi did, numberless other sectaries and 
heretics would doubtless have done, if there bad been any 
sufficient ground for the course. But even these Alogi lend no 
countenance to the views of modem objectors. Modem critics 
play off the Apocalypse against the Gospel, allowing the 
genuineness of the former, and using it to impugn the genuine- 
ness of the latter. Moreover there is the greatest difference 
between the two. The modem antagonist places the composi- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel in the middle or the latter half of the 
second century ; these ancient heretics ascribed it to the early 
heresiarch Cerinthus, who lived at the close of the first century, 
and was a contemporary of St John. Living themselves in the 
latter half of the second century, they knew (as their opponents 
would have reminded them, if they had found it convenient to 
forget the fact) that the Gospel was not a work of yesterday, 
that it had already a long history, and that it went back at all 
events to the latest years of the apostolic age ; and in their 
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theory they were obliged to recognise this fact. I need hardly 
say that the doctrine of the Person of Christ put forward in the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse is diametrically opposed to the 
teaching of Cerinthus, as every modem critic would allow. I 
only allude to this tact, to show that these very persons, who 
form the single exception to the unanimous tradition of all the 
churches and all the sects alike, are our witnesses for the 
antiquity of the Gospel (though not for its authenticity), and 
therefore are witnesses against the modem impugners of its 
genuinenesa 

With this exception, the early testimony to the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the Gospel is singularly varied. 
It is a remarkable and an important fact, that the most 
decisive and earliest testimony comes, not from Fathers of 
the orthodox Church, but from heretical writers. I cannot 
enter upon this question at length, for I did not undertake 
this afternoon to speak of the external evidence; and I ask 
you to bear in mind, that any inadequate and cursory 
treatment necessarily does a great injustice to a subject 
like this; for the ultimate effect of testimony must depend 
on its fulness and variety. I only call attention to the fiaust 
that within the last few years most valuable additions have 
been made to this external testimony, and these from the 
opposite extremes of the heretical scale. At the one extreme 
we have EbUmism, which was the oflfepring of Judaizing ten- 
dencies ; at the other, Qnostidsm, which took its rise in Gentile 
license of speculation and practice. Ebionism is represented by 
a remarkable extant work belonging to the second century, 
possibly to the first half of the second century, the Clementine 
HomiUee. The greater part of this work has long been known, 
but until within the last few years the printed text was taken 
from a MS. mutilated at the end ; so that of the twenty Homilies 
the last half of the nineteenth and the whole of the twentieth 
are wanting. These earlier Homilies contained more than one 
reference to gospel history which could not well be referred to 
any of the three first evangelists, and seemed .certainly to have 
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been taken from the fourth. Still the reference was not abso- 
lutely certain, and the impugners of St John's Gospel availed 
themselves of this doubt to deny the reference to this gospel. 
At length, in the year 1853, Dressel published for the first 
time, from a Vatican MS., the missing conclusion of these 
Homilies; and this was found to contain a reference to the 
incidents attending the healing of the man bom blind, related 
only by St John, and related in a way distinctly characteristic 
of St John — ^a reference so distinct, that no one from that time 
has attempted to deny or to dispute it. 

So much for the testimony of Ebionism— of the Jvdaic 
sects of early Christianity. But equally definite, and even 
more frill, is the testimony which recent discovery has brought 
to light on the side of Onastidsm. Many of my hearers will 
remember the interest which was excited a few years ago by 
the publication of a lost treatise on heresies, which Bunsen and 
others ascribed (and, as is now generally allowed, correctly 
ascribed) to Hippolytus, in the earlier part of the third century. 
This treatise contains large and frequent extracts from previous 
Gnostic writers of diverse schools — Ophites, Basilideans, Valen- 
tinians ; among them, horn a work which Hippolytus quotes as 
the production of Basilides himself, who flourished about a.d. 
180-140. And in these extracts are abundant quotations from 
the Gospel of St John. 

I have put these two recent accessions to the external 
testimony in £a.vour of the Fourth Gospel side by side, because, 
emanating from the most diverse quarters, they have a peculiar 
value, Bs showing the extensive circulation and wide reception 
of this gospel at a very early date ; and because also, having 
been brought to light soon after its genuineness was for the 
first time seriously impugned, they seem providentially destined 
to frimish an answer to the objections of recent criticism. 

If we ask ourselves why we attribute this or that ancient 
writing to the author whose name it bears — why, for instance, 
we accept this tragedy as a play of Sophocles, or that speech as 
an oration of Demosthenes, — our answer will be, that it bears 
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the name of the author, cuid (so far as we know) has always 

or next to nothing, about the history of the writing in question. 
In a few instances we are fortunate enough to find a reference 
to it, or a quotation from it, in some author who lived a 
centuiy or two later. The cases are exceptionally rare when 
there is an indisputable allusion in a contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, writer. For the most part, we accept the &ct of 
the authorship, because it comes to us on the authority of a 
MS. or MSS. written several centuries after the presumed 
author lived, supported in some cases by quotations in a late 
lexicographer, or grammarian, or collection of extracts. 

The external testimony in fiivour of St John's Gospel 
reaches back much nearer to the writer's own time and is hx 
more extensive than can be produced in the case of most 
classical writings of the same antiquity. From the character of 
the work also, this testimony gains additional value ; for where 
the contents of a book iutimately affect the cherished beliefs 
and the practical conduct of all who receive it, the universality 
of its reception, amidst jarring creeds and conflicting tendencies, 
is hx more significant than if its contents are indifferent, making 
no appeal to the religious convictions, and claiming no influence 
over the life. We may be disposed to complain that the ex- 
ternal testimony is not so absolutely and finally conclusive in 
itself that no door is open for hesitation, that all must, despite 
themselves, accept it, and that any investigation into the in- 
ternal evidence is superfluous and vain. But this we have no 
right to demand. If it is as great, and more than as great, as 
would satisfy us in any other case, this should suffice u& In 
all the most important matters which affect our interests in 
this world and our hopes hereafter, Qod has left some place for 
diversity of opioion, because He would not remove all oppor- 
tunity of self-discipline. 

If then the genuineness of this gospel is supported by 
greater evidence than in ordinary cases we consider conclusive, 
we approach the investigation of its internal character with a 
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very strong presumption in its favour. The anus probandi rests 
with those who would impugn its genuineness, and nothing 
short of the fullest and most decisive marks of spuriousness can 
&irly be considered sufficient to counterbalance this evidence. 

As I proceed, I hope to make it clear that, allowing their 
full weight to all the difficulties (and it would be foolish to 
deny the existence of difficulties) in this gospel, still the internal 
marks of authenticity and genuineness are so minute, so varied, 
so circumstantial, and so unsuspicious, as to create an over- 
whelming body of evidence in its &vour. 

But before entering upon this investigation, it may be 
worth while to inquire whether the hypotheses suggested by 
those who deny the genuineness of this gospel are themselves 
free from all difficulties. For if it be a fact (as I believe it is) 
that any alternative which has been proposed introduces greater 
perplexities than those which it is intended to remove, we are 
bound (irrespective of any positive arguments in its favour) to 
fall back upon the account which is exposed to fewest objections, 
and which at the same time is supported by a continuous and 
universal tradition. 

We may take our start from Baur's theory, for he was the 
first to develop and aystemati2se the attack on the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel. According to Baur it was written about 
the year 170. The external testimony however is alone feital to 
this very late epoch; for, after all wi-esting of evidence and 
post-dating of documents, it is impossible to deny that at this 
time the gospel was, not only in existence, but abo received far 
and wide as a genuine document ; that it was not only quoted 
occasionally, but had even been commented upon as the actual 
work of St John. Consequently the tendency of later impugners 
has been to push the date farther back, and to recede from the 
extreme position of this, its most determined and ablest anta- 
gonist. Hilgenfeld, who may be regarded as the successor of 
Baur, and the present representative of the Tubingen school 
(though it has no longer its headquarters at Tubingen), would 
place its composition about the year 150 ; and Tayler, who a 
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few years ago (1867) reproduced the argument of Baur and 
others in England, is disposed to assign it to about the same 
date. With a strange inconsistency he suggests, towards the 
close of his book, that its true author may have been John the 
presbyter, though John the presbyter is stated by Papias (who 
had conversed with this John, and from whom all the informa- 
tion we possess respecting him is derived) to have been a 
personal disciple of our Lord, and therefore could hardly have 
been older than John the apostle, and certainly could not have 
been living towards the middle of the second century. 

This tendency to recede nearer and nearer to the evangelist's 
own age shows that the pressure of facts has begun to tell on 
the theories of antagonistic criticism, and we may look forward 
to the time when it will be held discreditable to the reputation 
of any critic for sobriety and judgment to assign to this gospel 
any later date than the end of the first century, or the very 
beginning of the second. 

But meanwhile, let us take the earliest of these dates 
(A.D. 150) as less encumbered with difficulties, and therefore 
more favourable to the opponents of its genuineness, and ask 
whether a gospel written at such a time would probably have 
presented the phenomena which we actually find in the fourth 
canonical gospel. We may interrogate alike its omissions and 
its contents. On this hypothesis, how are we to account for 
what it has left unsaid, and for what it has said? 

Certainly it must be regarded as a remarkable phenomenon, 
that on many ecclesiastical questions which then agitated the 
minds of Christians it is wholly silent, while to others it gives 
no distinct and authoritative answer. Our Lord's teaching has 
indeed its bearing on the controversies of the second century, as 
on those of the fourth, or of the twelfth, or of the sixteenth, or 
of the nineteenth : but, as in these latter instances, its lessons 
are inferential rather than direct, they are elicited by painful 
investigation, they are contained implicitly in our Lord's life 
and person, they do not lie on the sur&ce, nor do they offer 
definite solutions of definite difficulties. 
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Take, for inBtance, the dispute oonceming the episcopate. 
Contrast the absolute silence of this gospel respecting this 
institution with the declarations in the Epistles of Ignatius. A 
modem defender of the episcopate will appeal to the commission 
given to the apostles (John zx. 22, 23). I need not stop here to 
inquire to what extent it favours his views. But obviously it 
is quite insufficient by itself. It would serve almost equally 
well for an apostolically ordained ministry of any kind, for a 
presbyteral as for an episcopal succession. Is it possible that a 
writer, composing a gospel at the very time when the authority 
of this office had been called in question, if a supporter of the 
power of the episcopate, would have resisted the temptation of 
inserting something which would convey a sanction, if an 
opponent, something which would convey a disparagement, of 
this office, in our Lord's own name? 

Or, again : take the Gnostic theories of emanations. Any 
one who has studied the history of the second century will 
know how large a place they occupy in the theological disputes 
of the day; what grotesque and varied forms they assume in the 
speculations of different heretical teachers; what diverse 
arguments, some valid, some fanciful, are urged against them 
by orthodox writers. Would a forger have hesitated for a 
moment to slay this many-headed hydra by one well-aimed 
blow ? What can we suppose to have been the object of such a 
forger, except to advance certain theological views ? And why 
should he have let slip the very opportunity, which (we must 
suppose) he was making for himself, of condemning the worst 
forms of heresy from our Lord's own lips ? It is true that you and 
I think we see (and doubtless think rightly), that the doctrine of 
God the Word taught in St John's Gospel is the real answer to 
the theological questionings which gave rise to all these theories 
about aeons or emanations, and involves implicitly and indirectly 
the refutation of all such theories. But it is only by more or 
less abstruse reasoning that we arrive at this conclusion. The 
early Gnostics did not see it so ; they used St John's Gospel, 
and retained their theories notwithstanding.. A forger would 
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have taken care to provide a direct refutation which it was 
impossible to misunderstand. 

Or, again : about the middle of the second century the great 
controversy respecting the time of celebrating Easter was 
beginning to lift up its head. For the latter half of this 
century the feud raged, bursting out ever afresh and disturbing 
the peace of the Church again and again, until it was finally 
set at rest in the fourth century at the Council of Nicsea. Was 
the festival of the Lord's resurrection to be celebrated alwajrs 
on the same day of the week, the Sunday ? Or was it to be 
guided by the time of the Jewish Passover, and thus to take 
place on the same day of the month, irrespective of the day of 
the week? E^h community, each individual, took a side in 
this controversy. Unimportant in itself it seriously endangered 
the existence of the Church. The daring adventurer who did 
not hesitate to forge a whole gospel would certainly not be 
deterred by any scruple from setting the matter at rest by a 
few strokes of the pen. His narrative frimished more than one 
&vourable opportunity for interposing half a dozen decisive 
words in our Lord's name: and yet he abstained. 

Thus we might take in succession the distinctive eccle- 
siastical controversies of the second century, and show how the 
writer of the Fourth Qospel holds aloof from them all : certainly 
a strange and almost incredible fact, if this writer lived about 
the middle, or even in the latter half, of the century, and, as a 
romancer, was not restrained by those obligations of fact which 
fetter the truthful historian who is himself a contemporary of 
the events recorded! 

But if the omissions of the writer are strange and unac- 
countable on the assumption of the later date of the Qospel, the 
actual contents present still greater difficulties on the same 
hypothesis. Li the interval between the age when the events 
are recorded to have taken place and the age in which the 
writer ia supposed to have lived, a vast change had come over 
the civilized world. In no period had the dislocation of Jewish 
history been so complete. Two successive hurricanes had swept 
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over the land and nation. The devastation of Titus had been 
succeeded by the devastation of Hadrian. What the locust of 
the first siege had left the cankerworm of the second had 
devoured. National polity, religious worship, social institutions, 
all wei*e gone. The city had been razed, the land laid desolate, 
the law and the ordinances proscribed, the people swept into 
captivity or scattered over the face of the earth. * Old things 
had passed away ; all things had become new.' 

Now let us place ourselves in the position of one who wrote 
about the middle of the second century, after the later Roman 
invasion had swept off the scanty gleanings of the past which 
had been spared from the earlier. Let us ask how a romancer 
so situated is to make himself acquainted with the incidents, 
the localities, the buildings, the institutions, the modes of 
thought and feeling, which belonged to this past age and (as 
we may almost say) this bygone people. Let it be granted 
that here and there he might stumble upon a historical {act, 
that in one or two particulars he might reproduce a national 
characteristic. More than this would be beyond his reach. 
For, it will be borne in mind, he would be placed at a great 
disadvantage, compared with a modem writer ; he would have 
to reconstruct history without those various appliances, maps 
and plates, chronological tables, books of travel, by which the 
author of a historical novel is so largely assisted in the present 
day. 

And even if he had been furnished with all these aids, 
would he have known how to use them? The uncritical 
character of the apostolic age is a favourite commonplace with 
those who impugn the genuineness of the canonical Scriptures, 
or the trustworthiness of the evangelical narratives. I do not 
deny that the age (compared with our own) was uncritical, 
though very exaggerated language is often used on the subject 
But obviously this argument has a double edge. And the 
keener of these two edges lies across the very throat of recent 
negative criticism. For it requires a much higher flight' of 
critical genius to invent an extremely delicate fiction than to 
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detect it when invented. The age which could not expose a 
coarse forgeiy was incapable of constructing a subtle historical 
romance. This one thing I hope to make clear in the short 
time that is allowed me this afternoon. The Fourth Qospel, if 
a forgery, shows the most consummate skill on the part of the 
forger ; it is (as we should say in modem phrase) thoroughly in 
keeping. It is replete with historical and geographical details ; 
it is interpenetrated with the Judaic spirit of the times ; its 
delineations of character are remarkably subtle ; it is perfectly 
natural in the progress of the events ; the allusions to incidents 
or localities or modes of thought are introduced in an artless 
and unconscious way, being closely interwoven with the texture 
of the narrative ; while throughout, the author has exercised a 
silence and a self-restraint about his assumed personality which 
is without a parallel in ancient forgeries, and which deprives 
his work of the only motive that, on the supposition of its 
spuriousness, would account for his undertaking it at all. 

In all these respects it forms a direct contrast to the known 
forgeries of the apostolic or succeeding ages. I will only ask 
my hearers who are acquainted with early apocryphal literature 
to compare St John's Gospel with two very different and yet 
equally characteristic products of the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era — with the Protevangelittm, or Gk)6pel of 
the In&ncy of Jesus, on the one hand, and with the Clementine 
Homilies, on the other: the former, a vulgar daub dashed in by 
a coarse hand in bright and startling colours; the other, a 
subtle philosophical romance, elaborately drawn by an able and 
skilful artist But both the one and the other are obviously 
artificial in all their traits, and utterly alien to the tone of 
genuine history. 

Such productions as these show what we might expect to 
find in a gospel written at the middle or after the middle of the 
second century. 

If then my description of the Fourth Gospel is not over- 
charged (and I will endeavour to substantiate it immediately), 
the supposition that this gospel was written at this late epoch 
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by a resident at Alexandria or at Ephesus will appear in the 
highest degree incredible; and, whatever difficulties the tra- 
ditional belief may involve, they are small indeed compared 
with the improbabilities created by the only alternative hypo- 
thesis. 

I have already proved that the absence of certain topics in 
this gospel seems fatal to its late authorship. I shall now 
proceed to investigate those phenomena of its actual contents 
which force us to the conclusion that it was written by a Jew 
contemporary with and cognisant of the facts which he relates, 
and more especially those indications which fix the authorship 
on the Apostle St John. It is necessary however to premise by 
way of caution, that exhaustive treatment is impossible in a 
single lecture, and that I can only hope to indicate a line of 
investigation which any one may follow out for himself. 

First of all then, the writer was a Jew. This might be 
inferred with a very high degree of probability £rom his Greek 
style alone. It is not ungrammatical Greek, but it is distinctly 
Greek of one long accustomed to think and speak through the 
medium of another language. The Greek language is singularly 
rich in its capabilities of syntactic construction, and it is also 
well furnished with various connecting particles. The two 
languages with which a Jew of Palestine would be most 
familiar — the Hebrew, which was the language of the sacred 
Scriptures, and the Aramaic, which was the medium of com- 
munication in daily life — ^being closely allied to each other, 
stand in direct contrast to the Greek in this respect. There is 
comparative poverty of inflexions, and there is an extreme 
paucity of connecting and relative particles. Hence in Hebrew 
and Aramaic there is little or no syntax, properly so called. 

Tested by his style then, the writer was a Jew. Of all the 
New Testament writings the Fourth Gospel is the most 
distinctly Hebraic in this respect. The Hebrew simplicity 
of diction will at once strike the reader. There is an entire 
absence of periods, for which the Greek language affords such 
facility. The sentences are co-ordinated, not subordinated 
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The clauses are struag together, like beads on a string. The 
very monotony of arrangement, though singularly impressive, 
is wholly unlike the Greek style of the age. 

More especially does the influence of the Hebrew appear in 
the connecting particles. In this language the single connecting 
particle ) is used equally, whether co-ordination or opposition is 
implied; in other words, it represents 'but' as well as 'and/ 
The Authorized Version does not adequately represent this 
bct^ for our translators have exercised considerable license in 
varying the renderings: *then,' 'moreover,' 'and,' 'but,' etc 
Now it is a noticeable £su3t, that in St John's Gospel the 
capabilities of the Greek language in this respect are most 
commonly neglected ; the writer &lls back on the simple ' and ' 
of Hebrew diction, using it even where we should expect to 
find an adversative particle. Thus v. 39, 40, 'Te search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think that ye have eternal life : and 
they are they which testify of Me : cmd ye will not come to 
Me ' ; vii. 19, ' Did not Moses give you the law, and none of 
you keepeth the law ? ' where our English version has inserted 
an adversative particle to assist the sense, ' and yet ' ; vii. 30, 
'Then they sought to take Him: aaid no man laid hands on 
Him,' where the English version substitutes 'but no man'; 
vii. 33, ' Then said Jesus unto them, Tet a little while am I 
with you, and I go to Him that sent Me,' where again our 
translators attempt to improve the sense by reading ' and then,' 
And instances might be multiplied. 

The Hebrew character of the diction moreover shows itself 
in other ways: by the parallelism of the sentences, by the 
repetition of the same words in different clauses, by the order 
of the words, by the syntactical constructions, and by individual 
expressions. Indeed so completely is this character maintained 
throughout, that there is hardly a sentence which might not be 
translated literally into Hebrew or Aramaic, without any 
viol^ice to the language or to the sense. 

I might point also to the interpretation of Aramaic words, 
as Cephas, Gabbatha, Golgotha, Messias, Babboni, Siloam, 

Ij. £• ^ 
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Thomas, as indicating knowledge of this language. On such 
isolated phenomena however no great stress can fairly be laid, 
because such interpretations do not necessarily require an 
extensive acquaintance with the language; and when the 
whole cast and colouring of the diction can be put in evidence, 
an individual word here and there is valueless in comparison. 

There are however two examples of proper names in this 
Qospel on which it may be worth while to remark ; because 
the original is obscured in our English Bibles by a fia^lse 
reading in the Greek text used by our translators, and because 
they afford incidentally somewhat strong testimony to the 
writer's knowledge both of the language and of contemporary 
facts. 

The first of these is Iscariot In the other three gospels 
this name is attributed to the traitor apostle Judas alone. In 
St John's Gospel also, as represented in the received text and 
in our English version, this is the case. But if the more correct 
readings be substituted, on the authority of the ancient copies, 
we find it sometimes applied to Judas himself (xiL 4, xiii, 2, 
xiv. 22), and sometimes to Judas' &ther Simon (e.g. vL 71, 
^He spake of Judas the son of Simon Iscariot'; xiii. 26, ^He 
giveth it to Judas the son of Simon Iscariot'). Now this 
shows that the evangelist knew this not to be a proper name 
strictly so called, but to describe the native place of the person, 
' the man of Eerioth,' and hence to be applicable to the &ther 
and the son alike. 

The other instance which I shall give, at first sight presents 
a difficulty; but when further investigated it only adds firesh 
testimony to the exact knowledge of the Fourth Evangelist. 
In St Matthew, Simon Peter is called Bar-Jona (Matt, xvi 17); 
ie. son of Jona (or Jonan or Jonas). Accordingly in the 
received text of St John also he appears in not less than four 
passages (i. 42, xxi. 15-17) as Simon son of Jona (or Jonan or 
Jonas). But there can be no reasonable doubt that the correct 
reading in all these four passages is ' Simon son of Joannes ' — 
the Hebrew and Aramaic Johanan, the English John — and 
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that later transcribers have altered it to make it accord with 
the form adopted by St Matthew. Here there is an apparent 
discrepancy, which however disappears on examination ; for we 
find that Jona or Jonan or Jonas is more than once used in the 
LXX version of the Old Testament as a contracted form of the 
name Johanan, Johannes, or John. Thus the statements of 
the two evangelists are reconciled ; and we owe it to the special 
knowledge derived from the Fourth Gospel that the full and 
correct form is preserved. For, when we have once got this 
key to the fact, we can no longer question that John was the 
real name of Peter's father, since it throws great light on our 
Lord's words in St Matthew. The ordinary name Jonah, which 
was borne by the prophet, and which is generally supposed to 
be the name of Simon's father, signifies 'a dove'; but the 
name Johanan or John is 'the grace of God.' Hence the 
Baptist is called not Zechariah, as his relatives thought natural, 
but John, in accordance with the heavenly message (Luke i 13), 
because he was specially given to his parents by God's grace. 
So too the call of St Peter (John i. 42) becomes full of meaning: 
' Thou art Simon the son of the grace of God ; thou shalt be 
called Cephas'; and the final commission given to the same 
apostle is doubly significant, when we interpret the thrice 
repeated appeal as ' Simon son of God's grace, lovest thou Me V 
for without this interpretation the studied repetition of his 
patronymic seems somewhat meaningless. Bearing this feet in 
mind, we turn to the passage of St Matthew (xvL 17, 18) : ' Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona 
(son of the grace of God) : for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven. And I say 
unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My C!hurcL' His name and his surname alike are symbols and 
foreshadowings of God's special favour to him in his call and 
conmiission. This is only one of many instances in which the 
authenticity of the statements of the Fourth Gospel is confirmed 
by the &ct that they incidentally explain what is otherwise un- 
explained in the narrative of the synoptic evangelists. 

2—2 
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Another evidence that the writer was acquainted with the 
Hebrew language is furnished by the quotations from the Old 
Testament. This evangelist, like St Paul, sometimes cites 
from the current Greek version of the Seventy, and sometimes 
translates directly from the Hebrew. When a writer, as is the 
case in the Epistle to the Hebrews, quotes largely and quotes 
uniformly from the LXX version, this is at least an indication 
that he was not acquainted with the original; and hence we 
infer that the epistle just mentioned was not written by St 
Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, but by some disciple, a 
Hellenistic Jew, thoroughly interpenetrated with the apostle's 
mind and teaching, but ignorant of the language of his fore- 
fathers. If on any occasion the quotations of a writer accord 
with the original Hebrew against the LXX version, we have a 
right to infer that he was acquainted with the sacred language, 
was, in fact, a Hebrew or Aramaic-speaking Jew. Several 
decisive examples might be produced, but one must suffice. 
In xix. 87 is a quotation from Zechariah xiL 10, which in the 
original is, ^They shall look upon Me whom they pierced.' 
Accordingly it is given in St John, 'They shall look on Him 
whom they pierced' (fi^ovrcu ek hv i^eKivrrforap). But the 
LXX rendering is, 'They shall gaze upon Me, because they 
insulted' {ihri^fikky^omtu irpo^ fie, avff <Sp KaTe^p'x^^Tcarro)^ 
where the LXX translators had a different reading, T\[f^ for 
T^ISl^ and where their Greek rendering has not a single word 
in common with St John's text. 

In xii 40 again, the evangelist quotes Isaiah vi 10, 
'Because that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes, 
and hardened their heart ; that they should not see with their 
eyes,' etc. Now this quotation is fer from being verbally 
exact; for in the Hebrew the sentence is imperative, 'Make 
fat the heart of this people, and make heavy their ears, and 
close their eyes, that they should not see with their eyes,' etc. 
Yet, on the other hand, it does not contain any of the 
characteristic renderings of the LXX ; and this is one distinct 
proof that, however loosely quoted, it was derived, not from the 
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LXX, but firom the original. For the LXX translators, taking 
offence, as it would seem, at ascribing the hardening of the 
heart to Qod's own agency, have thrown the sentence into a 
passive form : ' The heart of this people wets made £a.t, and with 
their ears they heard heavily, and their eyes they closed/ eta, 
so as to remove the difficulty. If therefore the evangelist had 
derived the passage from the LXX, it is inconceivable that he 
would have reintroduced the active form, thus wantonly reviving 
a difficulty, unless he had the original before him. 

I will only add one other example. In xiii. 18 occurs a 
quotation from' Psalm xlL 9 (xL 10). Here the expression 
which in the original signifies literally * made great ' or ' made 
high' his heel is correctly translated * lifted up his heel' {hr^pev 
rifv irripvav airrov), as in the A.V. of the Psalms. The LXX 
version however gives ifieyoKwev irrepvurfiov, 'he multiplied 
(or increased) tripping up with the heel,' or ' treachery,' which 
has given rise to the paraphrastic rendering in our Prayer- 
Book version, 'laid great wait for me.' Here again it is 
obvious that the evangelist's quotation could not have been 
derived from the LXX, but must have been rendered either 
directly from the Hebrew, or (what for my purpose is equally 
decisive) indirectly through some Chaldee Targum. 

If therefore we had no other evidence than the language, 
we might with confidence affirm that this gospel was not 
written either by a Qentile or by a Hellenistic Christian, but 
by a Hebrew accustomed to speak the language of his fisithers. 
This {aict alone negatives more than one hypothesis which has 
been broached of late years respecting its authorship, for it is 
wholly inconsistent with the strictly Gentile origin which most 
recent theories assign to it. But, though irreconcilable with 
Qentile authorship, it is not wholly inconsistent with the later 
date ; for we cannot pronounce it quite impossible that there 
should be living in Asia Minor or in Egypt, in the middle 
or after the middle of the second century, a Judaic Christian 
iSuniliar with the Hebrew or Aramaic language, however rare 
such instances may have been. 
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Having thus established the &ct that the writer was 
neither a Gentile nor a Hellenist, but a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, we will proceed to inquire further whether he 
evinces an acquaintance with the manners and feelings, and 
also with the geography and history (more especially the 
contemporary history) of Palestine, which so far as our know- 
ledge goes (and in dealing with such questions we must not 
advance one step beyond our knowledge) would be morally 
impossible with even a Hebrew Christian at the supposed date, 
long after the political existence of the nation had been 
obliterated, and when the disorganization of Jewish society was 
complete. 

As I am obliged to compress my remarks within the space 
of a single lecture, I cannot place the evidence fully before 
you ; but my hope is, that I may indicate the lines of investi- 
gation which will enable you to answer it more completely for 
yourselves. I will only say, that we obtain £rom the Fourth 
Qospel details at once fuller and more minute on all these 
points than from the other three. Whether we turn to the 
Messianic hopes of the chosen people, with all the attendant 
circumstances with which imagination had invested this ex- 
pected event, or to the mutual relations of Samaritans, Jews, 
Qalilseans, Romans, and the respective feelings, prejudices, 
beliefs, customs of each, or to the topography as well of the 
city and the temple as of the rural districts — ^the Lake of 
Oennesaret, and the cornfields and mountain ridges of Shechem 
— or to the contemporary history of the Jewish hierarchy and 
the Herodian sovereignty, we are alike struck at every turn 
with subtle and unsuspicious traces, betokening the &miliarity 
with which the writer moves amidst the ever-shifting scenes of 
his wonderful narrative. 

This minuteness of detail in the Fourth Evangelist is very 
commonly overlooked, because our gaze is arrested by still 
more important and unique features in this QospeL The 
striking character of our Lord's discourses as recorded in St 
John — their length and sequence, their simplicity of language. 
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their fulness and depth of meaning — dazzles the eye of the 
critic and blinds him to the historical aspects of the narrative. 
Only by concentrating our view on these latter shall we realize 
the truth that the evangelist is not floating in the clouds of 
airy theological speculations, that though with his eye he peers 
into the mysteries of the unseen, his foot is planted on the solid 
ground of external {act ; that, in short, the incidents are not 
invented as a framework for the doctrine, but that the doctrine 
arises natiurally out of, and derives its meaning from, the inci- 
dents. 

One example will serve at once to illustrate the double 
characteristic of this Gospel, the accurate historical narrative of 
facts which forms the basis of the Qospel, and the theological 
teaching which is built as a superstructure upon this founda- 
tion, and which the evangelist keeps distinctly and persistently 
in view in his selection and arrangement of the facts, and also 
to introduce the investigation which I purpose instituting. 

The narrative and the discourses alike are thoroughly 
saturat-ed with the Messianic ideas of the time. The Christ, 
as expected by the Jews, is the one central figure round which 
all the facts are grouped, the one main topic on which all the 
conversations hinge. This is the more remarkable, because the 
leading conception in the writer's own mind is not the Messiah, 
but the Word, the Logos, — not the deliverance of Israel, but 
the manifestation of God in the flesh. This main purpose is 
flung out at the opening of the Gospel, and it is kept steadily 
in view in the selection of materials throughout the work. 
But it does not once enter into the mind of the Jews, who are 
wholly absorbed in the Messianic idea. Nay, the word Logos 
does not once occur even on our Lord's own lips, though the 
obvious motive of His teaching is to enforce this higher aspect 
of His person, to which they were strangers. And I cannot 
but think that this distinct separation is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the credibility of the writer, who, however strongly 
impressed with his mission as the teacher of a great theological 
conception, nevertheless keeps it free from his narrative of 
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fects ; though obviously there would be a very strong tempta- 
tion to introduce it, a temptation which to a mere forger would 
be irresistible. 

The Messianic idea, for instance, is turned about on all 
sides, and presented in every aspect. On this point we learn 
very much more of contemporary Jevrish opinion from the 
Fourth Gospel than from the other three. At the commence- 
ment and at the close of the narrative — in the preaching of the 
Baptist and in the incidents of the Passion — it is equally 
prominent. In Galilee (L 41, 46, 49; vi 15, 28, 30 aq.), in 
Samaria (iv. 25, 29, 42), in Judsea (v. 39, 45 sq. ; vii 26 sq., 
40-43; viii. 30 sq.; x. 24), it is the one standard theme of 
conversation. Among friends, among foes, among neutrals 
alike it is mooted and discussed. The person and character of 
Jesus are tried by this standard He is accepted or He is 
rejected, as He fulfils or contradicts the received ideal of the 
Messiah. 

The accessories also of the Messiah's coming, as conceived 
by the Jews, are brought out with a completeness beyond the 
other gospels. I will only ask you, as an illustration of this, 
to consider the discourse on the manna in the sixth chapter. 
The key to the meaning of the conversation is the fact that the 
Jews expected a miracle similar to the gift of manna in the 
wilderness, as an accompaniment of the appearance of the 
great deliverer. This expectation throws a flood of light on 
the whole discourse. But the &ct is not communicated in the 
passage itsel£ There is only a bald, isolated statement, which 
apparently is suggested by nothing, and itself CboIs to suggest 
anjrthing: 'Our fathers did eat manna in the wildemesa' 
Then comes an aposiopesia The inference is unexpressed. 
The expectation, which explains all, is left to be inferred, 
because it would be mentally supplied by men brought up 
among the ideas of the time. We ourselves have to get it by 
the aid of criticism and research from rabbinical authorities. 
But, when we have grasped it, we can unlock the meaning of 
the whole chapter. 
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Connected with Messiah's coming are other conceptions on 
which it may be worth while to dwell for a moment. One of 
these is the appearance of a mysterious person called 'the 
prophet.' This expectation arose out of the announcement in 
Deuteronomy xviiL 15, 'The Lord thy Ood will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee, like unto me.' To this 
anticipation we have allusions in not less than four places in St 
John (L 21, 25 ; vi. 14 ; vii 40), in all of which ' the prophet ' is 
mentioned, though in the three first the distinctness of the 
expectation is blurred in the English version by the rendering 
'that prophet.' In all these passages the mention of 'the 
jHTophet ' without any explanation is most natural on the lips of 
contemporary Jews, whose minds were filled with the Messianic 
conceptions of the times; while such language is extremely 
unlikely to have been invented for them more than a century 
after the date of the supposed occurrences. But the point 
espedally to be observed is, that the form which the conception 
takes is strictly Jewish, and not Christian. Christian teachers 
identified the prophet foretold by Moses with our Lord Himself, 
and therefore with the Christ. This application of the prophecy 
is made directly in St Peter's speech (Acts iiL 22), and infer- 
entially in St Stephen's (Acts viL 37); and later Christian 
teachers followed in their step& But these Jews in St John's 
Gospel conceive ' Ae Christ' and ' the prophet' as two different 
persons. If He is not ' the Christ,' they adopt the alternative 
that He may be ' the prophet ' (i 21, 25) ; if not ' the prophet,' 
then ' the Christ ' (vii 40). It is hardly conceivable to my mind 
that a Christian writer, living in or after the middle of the 
second century, calling on his imagination for facts, should have 
divested himself so absolutely of the Christian idea and fallen 
back on the Jewish. 

But before I have done with 'the prophet,' there is yet one 
more point worthy of notice. After the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand, we are told that ' those men who had seen the 
miracle that Jesus did said, This is of a truth the prophet that 
should come into the world' (vi. 14). The connexion is not 
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obvious, and the writer has not explained himself. Here again 
the missing link is supplied by the Messianic conception of 
the age. The prophet foretold was to be like Moses himself. 
Hence it was inferred that there must be a parallel in the works 
of the two. Hence a repetition of the gift of the manna — the 
bread from heaven — might be expected. Was not this miracle 
then the very fulfilment of their expectation ? Hence we read 
that on the day following (after several incidents have inter- 
vened, but with the miracle still fresh on their minds), they 
seek Him out, and still try to elicit a definite answer from Him: 
' What sign showest thou then ? Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert.' Thus a casual and indistinct reference in one part 
of the chapter is explained by an equally casual and indistinct 
reference in another, and light emerges from darkness. 

From the Messianic ideas I turn to the Jewish sects and Uie 
Levitical hierarchy. 

The Sadducees, with whom we are familiar in other gospels, 
are not once mentioned by the Fourth Evangelist How are we 
to account for this fact ? Have we here a discrepancy, or (if 
not a discrepancy) at least an incongruity? Is there in St 
John's picture an entire omission of that group which occupies 
a prominent place on the canvas of the other evangelists, 
especially of St Matthew ? 

The common connexion, when describing the adversaries of 
our Lord, is 'the Pharisees and Sadducees' in the synoptic 
evangelists, ' the chief priests and the Pharisees ' in St John« 
In the comparison of these phrases lies the solution. The high 
priests at this time belonged to the sect of the Sadducees. How 
this happened we do not know. It may be that their Roman 
rulers favoured this party, as being more lukewarm than the 
Pharisees in religious matters, and therefore less likely to give 
trouble to the civil powers. At all events, the fact appears dis- 
tinctly from more than one notice in the narrative of the Acts 
(iv. 1, V. 17) ; and the same is stated in a passage of Josephus 
(Ant XX. 9. 1). Thus a real coincidence arises from an apparent 
incongruity. 
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But Josepbus elsewhere {Ant. xviiL 1« 4) makes another 
statement respecting the Pharisees, which throws great light on 
the narrative of the Fourth Evangelist. He tells us that the 
Sadducees were few in number, though of the highest lunk ; 
and that when they were in office, they were forced, even 
against their will, to listen to the Pharisees, because otherwise 
they would not be tolerated by the people. Now this is 
precisely the order of events in St John. The Pharisees (with 
one single exception) always take the initiative ; they are the 
active opponents of our Lord, and the chief priests step in to 
execute their will. 

The single exception is remarkable. Once only we find 
chief priests acting alone and acting promptly (xii. 10). They 
form a plot for putting Lazarus to deatL This was essentially 
a Sadducees' question. It was necessary that a living witness 
to the great truth, which the high-priestly party denied, should 
be got rid of at all hazards. Hence they bestir themselves and 
throw off their usual apathy ; just as, turning from the Gospels 
to the Acts of the Apostles, they have taken the place of the 
Pharisees as the foremost persecutors of the new fiedth, because 
the resurrection from the dead was the cardinal topic of the 
preaching of the apostles. 

But there is one other notice of the Jewish historian with 
which the narrative of the Fourth Evangelist presents a striking 
but unsuspicious coincidence. We are somewhat startled with 
the outburst of rudeness which marks the chief of the party on 
one occasion (xi 49, 50). * One of them, Caiaphas, being high 
priest that year, said unto them. Ye know nothing at all, and 
ye do not reflect that it is expedient for you that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation should not 
perisL' As a comment on this, take the words of Josephus : 
'The behaviour of the Sadducees to one another is not a little 
rude, and their intercourse with their peers is brusque, as 
if addressing strangers' (B, J, ii. 8. 14). 

These coincidences need little comment. I will only add 
that the Fourth Evangelist does not himself give us the key to 
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the incidents, that the references have been gathered from three 
different parts of Josephus, that the statements in the evangelist 
are not embroideries on his narrative, but are woven into its 
very texture; and that nevertheless all these several notices 
dovetail together and create one harmonious whole, which bears 
the very impress of strict historical truth. 

After reviewing these coincidences, it will appear strange 
diat from the passage last quoted Baur derived what he 
obviously considered to be one of his strongest arguments 
against the authenticity of the Gospel. Because the evangelist 
three times speaks of Caiaphas as 'high priest that year' (xi. 
49, 51 ; xviiL 13), he argues that the writer supposed the high 
priesthood to be an annual office, and therefore could not have 
been the Apostle John. 

Now unless I have entirely misled you and myself, this is 
incredible. You cannot imagine that one who shov^ an ac* 
quaintance, not only with the language, but also with the 
customs, feelings, history, topography of the race, even in their 
minute details, should yet be ignorant of this most elementary 
fact of Jewish institutions. Whether the Qospel is authentic or 
whether it is not, such a supposition is equally incredible. If 
the writing is a forgery, the forger was certainly highly informed 
and extremely subtle ; he must have ransacked divers histories 
for his Sskcts; and yet here he is credited with a degree of 
ignorance which a casual glance at a few pages of his Old 
Testament or his Josephus would at once have served to 
dissipate. Suppose a parallel case. Imagine one, who writing 
(we will say) a historical work, shows a subtle appreciation of 
political feeling in England, and a minute acquaintance with 
English social institutions, and yet Mis into the error of 
supposing that the premier is elected annually by vote of the 
people, or that the lord-mayoralty is a hereditary office tenable 
for life. 

If therefore this supposition is simply impossible, we must 
explain the expression, * high priest that year,' in some other 
way. And the explanation seems to be this. The most im- 
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portant duty of the high priest was an annual function, the 
sacrifice and intercession for the people on the great day of 
atonement. ' Once every year/ says the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ix. 7), 'the high priest alone entereth into the 
second tabernacle (the inner sanctuary), not without blood, 
which he offereth for himself and for the errors of the people/ 
The year of which the evangelist speaks was the year of all 
years; 'the acceptable year of the Lord/ as it is elsewhere called; 
the year in which the great sacrifice, the one atonement, was 
made, the atonement which annulled once and for ever the 
annual repetitions. It so happened that it was the duty of 
Caiaphas, as high priest, to enter the holy of holies, and offer 
the atonement for that year. The evanirelist sees, if we may 
use the phrase without iLverence. a Z».tic propriety in the 
&ct that he of all men should make this declaration. By a 
Divine irony he is made unconsciously to declare the truth, 
proclaiming Jesus to be the great atoning sacrifice, and himself 
to be instrumental in offering the victim. This irony of circum- 
stances is illustrated in the case of Pilate, as in the case of 
Caiaphas. The latter, the representative of the Jewish hierarchy, 
pronounces Jesus the great atoning sacrifice ; the former, the 
representative of the civil power, pronounces Him as the 
sovereign of the race, 'Behold your King!' The malignity of 
Caiaphas and the sneer of Pilate alike bear witness to a higher 
truth than they themselves consciously apprehend. 

From the sects and the hierarchy we may turn to the city 
and the temple. Here too we should do well to bear in mind 
how largely we owe the distinctive features of the topography 
and architecture with which we are fisimiliar to the Fourth 
Gospel Within the sacred precincts themselves the Porch of 
Solomon, within the Holy City the pools of Bethsaida^ and 
Siloam, are brought before our eyes by this evangelist alone. 
And when we pass outside of the walls, he is still our guide. 
From him we trace the steps of the Lord and His disciples on 

1 ' Beihsaida ' or ' Bethzatha ' Bhoold probably be read in S. John t. 2 rather 
than 'Betheeda.' 
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that fatal night croBSing the brook Kedron into the garden ; it 
is he who, relating the last triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
specifies ' the branches of the palm trees ' (the other evangelists 
use general expressions, ' boughs of the trees/ or the like) — 
' the palm trees ' on which he had so often gazed, of which the 
sight was still so fresh in his memory, which clothed the 
eastern slopes of Olivet, and gave its name to the village of 
Bethany, 'the house of dates.' How simple and natural the 
definite articles are on the lips of an eye-witness I need not say. 
How awkward they sound to later ears, and how little likely 
to have been used by a later writer, un&miliar with the scene 
itself, we may infer from the fact that in our own version they 
are suppressed, and the evangelist is made to say, 'they took 
branches of palm trees.' 

Moreover the fieimiliarity of the Fourth Evangelist, not only 
with the site and the buildings of the temple, but also with 
the histoiy. appears in a striking way from a casual aUusion. 
After the description of the cleansing of the temple by our Lord, 
— a description which though brief is given with singular vivid- 
ness of detail — the Jews ask for some sign, as the credential 
which might justify this assumption of authority and right of 
chastisement. His answer is, 'Pull down this temple, and in 
three days I will build it up.' Their astonishment is expressed 
in their reply, 'This temple has been forty-six years in building, 
and wilt Thou raise it again in three days ? ' (ii. 19, 20). 

Now I think it will be allowed that this mention of time is 
quite undesigned. It has no appearance of artifice, it occurs 
naturally in the course of conversation, and it is altogether free 
from suspicion, as having been introduced to give a historical 
colouring to a work of fiction. If so, let us examine its historical 
bearing. 

For this purpose it is necessary to follow two distinct lines 
of chronological research. We have to investigate the history 
of the building of the Herodian temple, and we have to ascertain 
the dates of our Lord's life. 

Now by comparison of several passages in Josephus, and 
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by the exercise of historical criticism upon them, we arrive at 
the conclusion that Herod commenced his temple about A.U.C. 
735, M. B.C. 18. It took many years in building, and was not 
finally completed until A.u.c. 817, i,e. A.D. 64. Thus the works 
were going on during the whole of the period comprised in the 
New Testament history. If we add forty-six years to the date 
of its commencement (A.U.C. 735) we are brought down to A.U.C. 
781 or 782, %£. A.D. 28 or 29. 

The chronology of Herod's temple involves one considerable 
effort of historical criticism. The chronology of our Lord's life 
requires another. Into this question however I need not enter 
in detail It is sufficient to remind you that the common date 
of the Christian era is now generally allowed to be a little wide 
of the mark, and that our Lord's birth actually took place three 
or four years before this era. The point to be observed here is, 
that St Luke places the baptism of our Lord in or about the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, which comprised the interval between 
the autumn of 781 and the autumn of 782. Now the occurrence 
related by St John took place, as we may infer trova his narra- 
tive, in the first passover after the baptism ; that is, according 
to St Luke's chronology probably at the passover of 782. 

Thus we are brought to the same date by following two 
lines of chronology; and we arrive at the &ct that forty-six 
years there or thereabouts had actually elapsed since the com- 
mencement of Herod's building to this point in our Lord's 
ministry. I am anxious not to speak with too great precision, 
because the facts do not allow it. The exact number might 
have been forty-five or forty-seven years, for fragments of years 
may be reckoned in or not in our calculation, and the data are 
not sufficiently exact to determine the date to a nicety. But, 
after all allowance made for this margin of uncertainty, the 
coincidence is sufficiently striking. 

And now let us suppose the Qospel to have been written in 
the middle of the second century, and ask ourselves what strong 
improbabilities this hypothesis involvea 

The writer must first have made himself acquainted with 
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a number of facts connected with the temple of Herod. He 
must not only have known that the temple was commenced in 
a particular year, but also that it was still incomplete at the 
time of our Lord's ministry. So £ur as we know, he could only 
have got these feicts from Josephus. Even Josephus however 
does not state the actual date of the commencement of the 
temple. It requires some patient research to arrive at this 
date by a comparison of several passages. We have therefore to 
suppose, first, that the forger of the Fourth Gospel went through 
an elaborate critical investigation for the sake of ascertaining 
the date. But, secondly, he must have made himself acquainted 
with the chronology of the gospel history. At all events, he 
must have ascertained the date of the commencement of our 
Lord's ministry. The most &vourable supposition is, that he 
had before him the Qospel of St Luke, though he nowhere else 
betrays the slightest acquaintance with this gospel. Here he 
would find the date which he wanted, reckoned by the years of 
the Roman emperors. Thirdly, after arriving at these two 
results by separate processes, he must combine them; thus 
connecting the chronology of the Jewish kings with the 
chronology of the Roman emperors, the chronology of the 
temple erection with the chronology of our Lord's life. 

When he has taken all these pains, and worked up the 
subject so elaborately, he drops in the notice which has given 
him so much trouble in an incidental and unobtrusive way. 
It has no direct bearing on his history ; it does not subserve 
the purpose of his theology. It leads to nothing, proves 
nothing. Certainly the art of concealing art was never exer- 
cised in a more masterly way than here. And yet this was an 
age which perpetrated the most crude and bungling forgeries, 
and is denounced by modem criticism for its utter incapacity of 
criticism. 

Nor, when we travel beyond the city and its suburbs, does 
the writer's knowledge desert him. One instance must suffice ; 
but it is, if I mistake not, so convincing, that it may well serve 
in place of many. 
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The country of the Samaritans lay between Judada and 
Galilee, so that a person journeying from the one region to 
the other, unless he were prepared to make a detour, must 
necessarily pass through it. This was the case with our Lord 
and His Apostles, as related in the fourth chapter. The high- 
road from Jerusalem passes through some very remarkable 
scenery. The mountain ridges of Ebal and Oerizim run parallel 
to each other from east to west, not many hundred feet apart, 
thus inclosing a narrow valley between them. Eastward this 
valley opens out into a plain, a rare phenomenon in this 
oountiy — * one mass of com unbroken by a boundary or hedge,' 
as it is described by one who has seen it. Up the valley 
westward, shut in between these mountain barriers, lies the 
modern town of Nablfts, the ancient Shechem. The road does 
not enter the valley, but traverses the plain, running at right 
angles to the gorge, and thus touching the eastern bases of the 
mountain ridges as they Ml down into the level ground. Here 
at the mouth of the valley is a deep well, even now descending 
' to a depth of seventy feet or more,' and formerly, before it had 
been partially filled with accumulated rubbish, we may well 
believe deeper still. In the words of Dean Stanley : 

'^ Of all the special localitieB of our Lord's life in Palestine^ this is 
almost the only one absolutely undisputed. By the edge of this well, in 
the touching language of the ancient hymn, ' quaerens me sedisti lassus.' 
Here on the great road through which ' He must needs go ' when ' He left 
Jndsea, and departed into Qalilee,' He halted, as traveUers still halt, in the 
noon or evening of the spring day by the side of the well. Up that 
passage through the valley His disciples * went away into the city,' which 
He did not enter. Down the same gorge came the woman to draw water, 
according to the unchanged custom of the East. . . . Above them, as 
they talked, rose 'this mountain' of Gterizim, crowned by the temple, of 
which vestiges still remain, where the fathers of the Samaritan sect 'said 
men ought to worship.' . . . And round about them, as He and she 
thus sate or stood by the well, spread far and wide the noble plain of 
waving com. It was still winter, or early spring, 'four months yet to the 
harvest^' and the bright golden ears of those fields had not yet * whitened ' 
their unbroken expanse of verdure. But as He gazed upon them, they 
served to suggest the glorious vision of the distant harvest of the Qentile 
world, which with each successive turn of the conversation unfolded itself 

L. E. 3 
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more and more distinctly before Him, as He sate (so we gather from the 
nairatiye) absorbed in the opening prospect, silent amidst His silent and 
astonished disciples." 

The scrupulous accuracy of the geographical and archaeo- 
logical details in St John's account of the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman will have appeared already from this quo- 
tation. I will only ask you to consider for a moment how 
naturally they occur in the course of the narrative, so naturally 
and so incidentally that without the researches of modem 
travellers the allusions would be entirely lost to us. I think 
that this consideration will leave but one alternative. Either 
you have here written, as we are constantly reminded, in an 
uncritical age and among an uncritical people, the most masterly 
piece of romance- writing which the genius and learning of man 
ever penned in any age ; or you have (what universal tradition 
represents it to be) a genuine work of an eye-witness and 
companion of our Lord. Which of these two suppositions does 
less violence to historical probability I will leave to yourselves 
to determine. 

Follow then the narrative in detail An unknown Traveller 
is sitting at the well. His garb, or His features, or His desti- 
nation, show Him to be a Jew. A woman of the country comes 
to draw water from the well, and He asks her to give Him to 
drink. She is surprised that He. a Jew, is wilUng to talk so 
freely to her, a Samaritan. And here I would remark that the 
explanation which follows, ' For the Jews have no dealings with ' 
(or rather, 'do not associate with') 'the Samaritans,' is the 
evangelist's own, a fact obscured by the ordinary mode of 
printing in our English Bibles. Hitherto, though the scene is 
very natural and very real, there is nothing which a &irly 
clever artist might not have invented. But from this point 
onwards follow in rapid succession various historical and geo- 
graphical allusions, various hints of individual character in the 
woman, various aspects of Divine teaching on our Lord's part, 
all closely interwoven together, each suggesting and suggested 
by another, in such a manner as to preclude any hypothesis of 
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romance or forgery. ' Thou wouldest have asked, and I would 
have given thee living water/ 'Sir, Thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is cl0q>. • • • Art Thoo greater 
than our &ther Jacob ? ' And so the conversation proceeds, <me 
point saggesting the next in the most natural way. Take, for 
instance, the reference to Grerizim. ' Sir, I perceive that Then 
art a prophet. Our fisithers worshipped in this mountain.' 
Observe that there is no mention in the context of any mountain 
in the neighbourhood ; that even here, where it is mentioned, 
its name is not given : but suddenly the woman, partly to divert 
the inconvenient tenour of the conversation, partly to satisfy 
herself on one important point of difference between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, avails herself of the newly found 
prophet's presence, and, pointing to the over-hanging heights 
of Gterizim, puts the question to Him. The mention of the 
sacred mountain, like the mention of the depths of the well, 
draws forth a new spiritual lesson. ' Not in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem. . . . God is a spirit' The woman saith, 
' When Messias cometh, He will tell us all things.' Jesus saith, 
'I that speak unto thee am He.' 

At this point the disciples approach from the valley, with 
the provisions which they had purchased in the city, and rejoin 
their Master. They are surprised to find Him so engaged. 
Here again an error in the English version obscures the sense. 
Their marvel was, not that He talked with the woman, but that 
He talked with a woman. It was a rabbinical maxim, * Let no 
man talk with a woman in the street (in public), no, not with 
his own wife.' The narrowness of His disciples was shocked 
that He, their own rabbi, should be so wanting to Himself as 
to disregard this recognised precept of morality. The narrator 
assumes the knowledge with which he himself was so familiar. 

So the conversation with the woman closes. With natural 
eagerness she leaves her pitcher, and hurries back to the city 
with her news. With natural exaggeration she reports there 
that the stranger has told her all things that ever she did. 

A conversation with the disciples follows, which is hardly 

3—2 
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less remarkable, but from which I must be content to select 
one illustration only. I think that it must be allowed, that the 
reference to the harvest is wholly free from suspicion, as regards 
the manner of its introduction. It is unpremeditated, for it 
cannot be severed from the previous part of the conversation, 
out of which it arises. It is unobtrusive, for the passage itself 
makes no attempt to explain the local allusion (which, without 
the experience of modem travellers would escape notice): 
'There are jet four months, and then cometh the harvest. 
Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields ; for they are white already to harvest.' And yet, when 
we once realize the scene, when in imagination our eye ranges 
over that vast expanse of growing com — so unusual in Palestine, 
however familiar in corn-growing England — ^we are at once 
struck with the truthfulness and the significance of this allusive 
parable. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, by taking a few instances, 
the accuracy of the writer's knowledge in all that relates to the 
history, the geography, the institutions, the thoughts and 
feelings of the Jews. If however we had found accuracy, 
and nothing more, we might indeed have reasonably inferred 
that the narrative was written by a Jew of the mother-country, 
who lived in a very early age, before time and circumstance 
had obliterated the traces of Palestine, as it existed in the first 
century ; but we could not safely have gone beyond this. But 
unless I have entirely deceived myself, the manner in which 
this accurate knowledge betrays itself justifies the further 
conclusion that we have before us the genuine narrative of 
an eye-witness, who records the events just as they occurred 
in natural sequence. 

I have discussed the accuracy of the external allusions. Let 
me now apply another test. The representation of character is 
perhaps the most satisfactory criterion of a true narrative, as 
applied to an age before romance-writing had been studied as 
an art. 

We are all familiar with the principal characters in the 
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Gospel history : Peter, John, Philip, Thomas, Pilate, the sisters 
Mary and Martha, and several others which I might mention ; 
each standing before us with an individuality, which seems to 
place him or her within the range of our own personal know- 
ledge. Have we ever asked ourselves to which evangelist. above 
the rest we owe this personal acquaintance with the actors in 
this great drama? 

When the question is once asked, the answer cannot be 
doubtful. It IB true indeed that we should have known 
St Peter without the narrative of the Fourth Evangelist, 
though he adds several minute points, which give additional 
life to the portrait. It is true that Pilate is introduced to us 
in the other Gospels, though without St John we should not 
have been able to read his heart and character, his proud 
Boman indifference and his cynical scorn. But, on the other 
hand, take the case of Thomas. Of this Apostle nothing is 
recorded in the other Evangelists, and yet he stands out before 
us, not as a mere lay figure, on whose stiff, mechanical form the 
artist may hang a moral precept or a doctrinal lesson by way of 
drapery, but as a real, living, speaking man, at once doubtful 
and eager, at once hesitating and devoted — sceptical, not 
because his nature is cold and unefympathetic, but because 
his intellect moves more cautiously than his heart, because the 
momentous issues which belief involves bid him pause before 
he closes with it; at one moment endeavouring to divert his 
Master's purpose of going up to Jerusalem, where certain 
destruction awaits him : at the next, ready to share the perils 
with Him, * Let us also go with Him' ; at one moment resisting 
the testimony of direct eye-witnesses and fidthful friends to his 
Master^s resurrection : at the next, overwhelmed by the evidence 
of his senses, and expressing the depth of his conviction in the 
earnest confession ' My Lord and my God.' 

I must satisfy myself with one other example. The character 
of the asters Martha and Mary presents a striking contrast 
They are mentioned once only in the other Gospels, in the 
familiar passage of St Luke, where they appear respectively as 
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the practical, bustling housewife, who is busied about many 
things, and the devout, contemplative, absorbed disciple, who 
chooses the one thing needful. In St John also this contrast 
reappears ; but the characteristics of the two sisters are brought 
out in a very subtle way. In St Luke the contrast is summed 
up, as it were, in one definite incident; in St John it is de- 
veloped gradually in the course of a continuous narrativa And 
there is also another difference. In St Luke the contrast is 
direct and trenchant, a contrast (one might almost say) of light 
and darkness. But in St John the characters are shaded off, as 
it were, into each other. Both alike are beloved by our Lord, 
both alike send to Him for help, both alike express their fietith 
in His power, both alike show deep sorrow for their lost brother. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, the difference of character is 
perceptible throughout the narrative. It is Martha who, with 
her restless activity, goes out to meet Jesus, while Mary remains 
in the house weeping. It is Martha who holds a conversation 
with Jesus, argues with Him, remonstrates with Him, and in 
the very crisis of their grief shows her practical common sense 
in deprecating the removal of the stone. It is Mary who goes 
forth silently to meet Him, silently and tearfully, so that the 
bystanders suppose her to be going to weep at her brother's 
tomb ; who, when she sees Jesus, falls down at His feet ; who, 
uttering the same words of faith in His power as Martha, does 
not qualify them with the same reservation; who infects all 
the bystanders with the intensity of her sorrow, and crushes 
the human spirit of our Lord Himself with sympathetic grief 

And when we turn to the second occasion in which the two 
sisters are introduced by St John, the contrast is still the same. 
Martha is busied in the homely duties of hospitality towards 
Jesus and her other guests ; but Mary brings her choicest and 
most precious gift to bestow upon Him, at the same time 
showing the depth of her humility and the abandonment of her 
devotion by wiping His feet with her hair. 

In all this narrative the Evangelist does not once direct 
attention to the contrast between the two sisters. He simply 
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relates the events of which he was an eye-witness without a 
comment. But the two were real, living persons, and therefore 
the difference of character between them develops itself in 
action. 

I have shown hitherto that, whatever touchstone we applj^ 
the Fourth Gospel vindicates itself as a trustworthy narrative^ 
which could only have proceeded from a contemporary and an 
eye-witness. But nothing has hitherto been adduced which 
leads to the identification of the author as the Apostle St John. 
Though sufficient has been said to vindicate the avibhenticity, 
the genuineness is yet untouched. 

It is said by those who deny its apostolic origin, that the 
unknown author, living in the middle of the second century, 
and wishing to gain a hearing for a modified gospel suited 
to the wants of his age, dropped his own pereonaUty and 
shielded himself under the name of St John the son of 
Zebedee. 

Is this a true representation of the fact? Is it not an 
entire though unconscious misrepresentation? John is not 
once mentioned by name throughout the twenty-one chapters 
of this Gospel James and John, the sons of Zebedee, occupy a 
prominent place in all the other Evangelists. In this Fourth 
Gospel alone neither brother's name occurs. The writer does 
once, it is true, speak of the ' sons of Zebedee ' ; but in this 
passage, which occurs in the last chapter (xxi« 2), there is not 
evffli the fiedntest hint of any connexion between the writer 
himself and this pair of brothers. He mentions them in the 
third person, as he might mention any character whom he had 
occasion to introduce. 

Now is not this wholly unlike the proceeding of a forger 
who was simulating a fiEtlse personality ? Would it not be 
utterly irrational under these circumstances to make no 
provision for the identification of the author, but to leave 
eveiything to the chapter of accidents ? No discredit, indeed, 
is thrown on the genuineness of a document by the fact that 
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the author's name appears on the forefront. This is the case 
with the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides ; it is the case 
also with the Epistles of Paul and Peter and James, and with 
the Apocalypse of John. But, on the supposition of forgery, it 
was a matter of vital moment that the work should be accepted 
as the genuine production of its pretended author. The two 
instances of early Christian forgeries which I brought forward 
in an earUer part of this lecture will suffice as illustrations. 
The Oospel of the Infancy closes with a distinct declaration 
that it was written by James. The Clementine Homilies affirm 
the pretended authorship in the opening words, 'I Clement, 
being a Roman citizen.' Even if our supposed forger could 
have exercised this unusual self-restraint in suppressing the 
simulated author's name, would he not have made it clear by 
some allusion to his brother James, or to his father Zebedee, or 
to his mother Salome ? The policy which he has adopted is as 
suicidal as it is unexpected. 

How then do we ascertain that it was written by John the 
son of Zebedee ? I answer, first of all, that it is traditionally 
ascribed to him, as the Phosdo is ascribed to Plato, or the 
Awtigovie to Sophocles; and, secondly, that from a careftil 
examination of indirect allusions and casual notices, from a 
comparison of things said and things unsaid, we arrive at the 
same result by a process independent of external tradition. 
But a forger could not have been satisfied with trusting to 
either of these methods. External tradition was quite beyond 
the reach of his control. In this particular case, as we shall see, 
the critical investigation requisite is so subtle, and its subject- 
matter lies so fiur below the surface, that a forger, even 
supposing him capable of constructing the narrative, would 
have defeated his own purpose by making such demands on his 
readers. 

For let us follow out this investigation. In the opening 
chapter of the Qospel there is mention of a certain disciple 
whose name is not given (L 35, 87, 40). This anonymous 
person (for it is a natural, though not a certain inference, that 
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the same is meant throughout) reappears again in the dosing 
scene before and after the passion, where he is distinguished as 
'the disciple whom Jesus loved.' At length, but not till the 
concluding verses of the Gospel, we are told that this anony- 
mous disciple is himself the writer: 'This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things.' 

In accordance with this statement we find that those 
particular scenes in which this anonymous disciple is recorded 
as taking a part are related with peculiar minuteness and 
vividness of detail Such is the case, for instance, with the 
notices of the Baptist and of the call of the earliest disciples. 
Such again is the case with the conversation at the last supper, 
with the scene over the fire in the hall of Caiaphas's house, 
with certain other incidents connected with the crucifixion, and 
with the scene on the Lake of Qalilee after the resurrection. 

Who then is this anonymous disciple ? On this point the 
Qospel furnishes no information. We arrive at the identifica- 
tion, partly by a process of exhaustion, partly by attention to 
some casual incidents and expressiona 

Comparing the accounts in the other Qospels, it seems safe 
to assume that he was one of the inner circle of disciples. This 
inner circle comprised the two pairs of brothers, Peter and 
Andrew, James and John — ^if indeed Andrew deserves a place 
here. Now he cannot have been Andrew, because Andrew 
appears in company with him in the opening chapter ; nor can 
he have been Peter, because we find him repeatedly associated 
with Peter in the closing scene& Again, James seems to be 
excluded; for James fell an early martyr, and external and 
internal evidence alike point to a later date for this Gospel 
Thus by a process of exhaustion we are brought to identify him 
with John the son of Zebedee. 

With this identification all the particulars agree. 

First. He is called among the earliest disciples ; and fix>m 
his connexion with Andrew (L 40, 44) it may be inferred that 
he was a native of Bethsaida in the neighbourhood. 

Secondly, At the close of his Master's life, and after his 
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Master's resurrection, we find him especially associated with 
Simon Peter. This position exactly suits John, who in the 
earliest days of the Church takes his place by the side of Peter 
in the championship of faith. 

Thirdly. Unless the beloved disciple be John the son of 
Zebedee, this person who occupies so prominent a place in the 
account of the other Evangelists, and who stood in the fore- 
most rank in the estimation of the early Church as a pillar 
Apostle, does not once appear in the Fourth Qospel, except in 
the one passage where 'the sods of Zebedee' are mentioned 
and summarily dismissed in a mere enumeration of names. 
Such a result is hardly credible. 

Lastly. Whereas in the other Evangelists John the Baptist 
is very fi:«quently distinguished by the addition of this surname, 
and always so distinguished where there is any possibility of 
confusing him with the son of Zebedee, in this Qospel alone the 
forerunner is never once called John the Baptist. To others 
some distinguishing epithet seemed needed. To the son of 
Zebedee there was only one famous John ; and therefore when 
he had occasion to mention him, he naturally spoke of him as 
John simply, without any addition. Is it conceivable, I would 
ask, that any forger would have lost sight of himself so com- 
pletely, and used natural language of John the son of Zebedee 
with such success, as to observe this very minute and unob- 
trusive indication of personality ? 

I have addressed myself more directly to the theory of the 
Tubingen school, either as propounded by Baur, or as modified 
by later critics, which denies at once the historical character of 
this Qospel and its apostolic authorship, and places it in the 
middle or latter half of the second century. But there is an 
intermediate position between rejecting its worth as a historic 
record and accepting St John as its author, and this position 
has been taken up by some. They suppose it to have been 
composed by some disciple or disciples of St John fix>m remi- 
niscences of their master's teaching, and thus they are prepared 
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to allow that it contains some historical matter which is valu- 
able. Tou will have seen however that most of the aigum^its 
adduced, though not all, are equally fatal to this hypothesis as 
the other. The process by which, after establishing its authen- 
ticity, we succeeded in identifying its author is, if I mistake 
not, alone sufficient to overthrow this solution. Indeed this 
theory is exposed to a double set of objections, and it has 
nothing to recommend it. 

I have already taken up more time than I had intended, and 
yet I feel that very much has been left unsaid. But I venture 
to hope that certain lines of investigation have been indicated, 
which, if carefully and soberly followed out, can only lead to one 
result. Whatever consequences may follow from it, we are com- 
pelled on critical grounds to accept this Fourth Qospel as the 
genuine work of John the son of Zebedee. 

Some among my hearers perhaps may be disappointed that 
I have not touched on some well-known difficulties, though 
these have been grossly exaggerated. Some have to be satis- 
fisuitorily explained; of others probable, or at least possible, 
solutions have been given ; while others still remain on which 
we are obliged to suspend judgment until some new light of 
history is vouchsafed It is not from too much light, but from 
too little light, that the historical credibility of this Gospel has 
suffered. Each new discovery made, each old fact elucidated, 
sets at rest some disputed question. If the main fact of the 
genuineness be established, the special difficulties can well 
afford to wait. 

One word more, and I conclude. I have treated this as a 
purely critical question, carefully eschewing any appeal to 
Christian instincts. As a critical question I wish to take a 
verdict upon it. But as I could not have you think that I am 
blind to the theological issues directly or indirectly connected 
with it, I will close with this brief confession of fSuth. I believe 
from my heart that the truth which this Gk)6pel more especially 
enshrines — ^the truth that Jesus Christ is the very Word Incar- 
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nate, the manifestation of the Father to mankind — ia the one 
lesson which, duly apprehended, will do more than all our feeble 
efforts to purify and elevate human life here by imparting to it 
hope and light and strength, the one study which alone can 
fitly prepare us for a joyful immortality hereafter. 

[1871.] 
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EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY 
AND GENUINENESS OF ST JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

THE genuineness of St John's Gospel is the centre of the 
position of those who uphold the historical truth of the 
record of our Lord Jesus Christ given us in the New Testament. 
Hence the attacks of the opponents of revealed religion are con- 
centrated upon it. So long however as it holds its ground, these 
assaults must inevitably prove ineffective. The assailants are 
of two kinds : (1) those who deny the miraculous element in 
Christianity — Rationalists, (2) those who deny the distinctive 
character of Christian doctrine — ^Unitarians. The Gospel con- 
fronts both. It relates the most stupendous miracle in the 
history of our Lord (short of the Incarnation and the Resurrec- 
tion), the raising of Lazarus. Again, it enunciates in the most 
express terms the Divinity, the Deity, of our Lord. And yet at 
the same time it professes to have been written by the one man, 
of all others, who had the greatest opportunities of knowing the 
truth. The testimony of St Paul might conceivably be set 
aside, as of one who was not an eye-witnes& But here we 
have, not an €KTp€afia\ not a personal disciple merely, not one 
of the twelve only, but the <me of the twelve — ^the Apostle who 
leaned on his Master's bosom, who stood by his Master's cross, 
who entered his Master's empty grave. If therefore the claim 
of this Gospel to be the work of John the son of Zebedee be 
true, if in other words the Fourth Gospel be genuine, the most 

» 1 Cor. XV. 8. 
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formidable, not to say an insuperable, obstacle stands in the way 
of both classes of antagonists. Hence the persistence and the 
ingenuity of the attacks; and hence also the necessity of a 
thoroughness in the defence. No apology therefore is needed, 
if the subject should seem diy and uninviting. 

And details too are necessary. For the nature of the proof 
is cumulative. Some points which I shall have to urge may 
seem weak. The allusions to the Qospel in many cases are 
uncertain or anonymous. But they must be taken 'pro tanto. 
To borrow a mechanical simile, evidence for the authenticity of 
a document is not like a chain, where the strength of the whole 
is the strength of its weakest link. It is like the supports of a 
building, where the strength is in the aggregate. One pillar 
may be weak, or may fall ; but the superstructure will still 
remain, for each instance is independent of the others. 

Consequently, considerable mental effort is necessary in 
order to keep in view all the elements of a cumulative proof. 
We are apt to concentrate our attention on that which is last, 
or that which is exceptional. If then the last argument stated 
is weak, or if anywhere there is one argument exceptionally 
weak, we may leap to the conclusion that the whole is weak. 
This is manifestly a false mode of arguing, and we must con- 
stantly be on our guard against its subtle influence. 

Hence the necessity of keeping the whole in view. We 
shall be occupied during the present term with the extemai 
evidence. But the extemai evidence is not all. And in sum- 
ming up in our own minds the results which we shall obtain, 
we must not forget what lies beyond — what will occupy us 
probably next term — the reinforcement of the internal evidence. 
For the present however we shall confine ourselves to the 
former. And we cannot help being struck at the outset by 
the inadequacy of treatment which the question has met with 
in the prolegomena of the majority of commentators. An 
allusion to Theophilus, to Irenseus, to Eusebius, an apology, 
somewhat lame, for the silence of Papias, and the whole 
subject is briefly and summarily dismissed. Now the injury 
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done to the cause of revealed truth by this method of treat- 
ment is very serious, and has resulted in an undue disparage- 
ment of the external evidence for the Fourth Qospel. On this 
point I cannot do better than quote so temperate and judicious 
a writer as Mr Sanday, who, in his introduction to his work on 
the Authorship wnd Higtorical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
when stating his reasons for confining himself to the internal 
evidence, writes as follows: 

* Several reasons seem to make this limitation of treatment desir- 
abla The subject of the external evidence has been pretty well fought 
out. The opposing parties are probably as near to an agreement as 
they ever will be. It will hardly be an unfeur statement of the case 
for those who reject the Johannean authorship of the Gospel to say 
that the external evidence is compatible with that supposition. And 
on the other hand, we may equally say for those who acoept the Johan- 
nean authorship, that the external evidence would not be sufficient 
alon^ to prove it. As it at present stands, the controversy may 
be regarded as drawn ; and it is not likely that the position of 
parties will be materially altered' (p. 3). 

Now I hope to show that there is no deficiency of testimony 
(considering the nature of the subject), that on the contrary 
there is a vast body of evidence of various kinds, which cannot 
be set aside; that the result is a very powerfiil argument in 
&vour of the genuineness ; and that therefore, when we enter 
upon the question of internal evidence, we shall enter upon it 
with a very strong weight of evidence in support of St John's 
authorship, which can only be counterbalanced by powerful con- 
siderations on the other side. 

But, before commencing the investigation, let us first see 
what is the nature of the antagonism with which we have to 
deal. The history of the controversy may be seen in Bleek^ 
Briefly stated, the position of affairs is this. The universal 
reception of the Qospel as the work of St John (with the 
exception of an obscure sect') up to the close of the last 
century has been assailed in the early years of the present 

^ Bleek Beitrdge »ur Evangelien" * The Alogi, on whom see below, 
KriHk (1S46). pp. 116 iq. 

L. K. 4 
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century by a series of writers, who unite in denying the 
Johannine authorship, and place the date somewhere in the 
middle or latter half of the second century. 

I give the names of the principal exponents of the new view, 
with the dates which they respectively assign for the author* 
ship : — 

Bbbtbohneideb PrdbahiUa de Evangdn et E^putdarum Joannu Apos- 
toll indole et origine Leipzig 1820. He expressed himself vaguely as to the 
date, but apparently placed it at the begimiing or middle of the seoond 
century. After two years, in the prefiice to his Handhuch der DofftnaHk 
1822, he withdrew his conclusions, and declared his conviction that the 
Johannine authorship was finally established. 

LuTZELBSRGBB Die kvnMiche Tradition uber den Apoetel Johannee and 
seine Sckriften in ikrer OrundUmgkeit nachgewieeen Leipzig 1840. He con- 
siders that the Qospel was written near Edessa, about 136-140. 

Baub first expressed his views on the Johannine question in the 
Theologiecke Jahrbucher Tttbingen 1844 He fixes the date somewhere 
about 160>170, and this is the view of the older Tubingen School 

HiLGEMFEliD Dcu Evangdium und die Briefe Jokannia nach ihrem 
Lehrhegriff (1849). He considers that the Fourth Qospel took its rise 
in the middle of the second century owing to the prevalence of the 
Valentinian Gnosis. 

ScHOi/rsN, professor at Leyden, and head of the modem Dutch 
negative school, in his work entitled Het Bvangdie ncuxr Johcmnet 
(1864-6) places the writing of the Fourth GkMspel in 160, but considers 
that it was interpolated suhsequently. In a later work De oudete getui- 
genisaen (1867) he throws the date back later still to 170. 

Tatleb, J. J. An attempt to cucertam the character of the Fourth 
Ooepdj eapedaUy in its rdatum to the Three First London 1867. In 
reading this work we cannot CeuI to be struck with its evident sincerity ; 
at the same time it exhibits singular deficiency in the enumeration of fiicts, 
and looseness in the treatment of them. Taylor's conclusion is that the 
Fourth Qospel was written after 186 and before 163 (p. 161). And yet (p. 
166) he suggests that 'John the Presbyter' is the author of the book — 
John the Presbyter, of whom we only know that he was a personal 
disciple of our Lord. 

Ebim Oeschichte Jesu von Natara (1867) ascribes the Fourth Qospel to 
the reign of Trajan, a.d. 98-117. 

Renan in the first edition of his Vie de J4sm (1863) considers that our 
Fourth Qoepel is baaed upon the genuine work of St John, but edited by his 
disciples at the end of the first century. M. Benan's view has fluctuated 
in subsequent editions of his book. 

In reviewing this list of writers, we cannot fail to be struck 
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with two facts: (1) the variety of their opinions; (2) their 
gradual retrogression from the extreme position taken up 
at first. The pressure of facts has compelled them to abandon 
one position after another, and to approximate more and more 
closely to the traditional view. 

I. The Churches of Asia Minor. 

Unless we are prepared to reject without a hearing all the 
traditions of Christianity, we cannot refuse to believe that the 
latest years of the Apostle St John were spent in the Roman 
province of Asia and chiefly in Ephesus its capital This 
tradition is singularly fiiU, consistent and well-authenticated^ 
Here he gathered disciples about him, organized churches, 
appointed bishops and presbyters. A whole chorus of voices 
unite in bearing testimony to its truth. One who passed his 
earlier life in these parts and had heard his aged master, a 
disciple of St John himself, recount his personal reminiscences 
of the great Apostle*; another, who held this very see of 
Ephesus and writing less than a century after the Apostle's 
death was linked with the past by a chain of relatives all 
bishops in the Christian Church'; a third who also flourished 
about the close of the century and numbered among his 
teachers an old man firom this very district* — are the principal, 
because the most distinct, witnesses to a fact which is implied 
in several other notices of earlier or contemporary writers. 

As to the time at which St John left his original home 
and settled in this new abode no direct account is preserved ; but 
a very probable conjecture may be hazarded. The impending 

* Papias in Eub. H. E, iii. 89; sonroee of these qaotations — Oanl, 

Iren. ii. 22. 5, Fragm. 2 (p. 822 Stieren) Asia Minor, Alexandria, Borne, Car- 

-etc. ;• Polycrates in Ens. H. £. ▼. 24 ; thage, Syria— is worth noticing. 

Apollonina in Ens. H. E, t. 18; Olem. * Iren»a8. 

Alex. Quii div. •dtio. 42 (p. 958); of. * Polycratea. 

Can, Mur, (p. 17 ed, Tregellea), TertnlL ^ Clement of Alexandria. One of hia 

adv. Mare, vr, 5, Praeicr. Haer, 82, teaehera was an Ionian Greek {Strom. 

Jncieni Syriac DocumenU pp. 82, 84 1. 1. § 11 p. 822) ; see below, p. 92. 
(ed. Cnreton). The variety of the 

4—2 
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fkll of the Holy City was the signal for the dispersion of the 
followers of Christ. About this same time the three other 
great Apostles, St Peter, St Paul and St James, died a martyr's 
death ; and on St John, the last surviving of the four great 
pillars of the Church, devolved the work of developing the 
theology of the Qospel and completing the organization of the 
Church. It was not unnatural that at such a crisis he should 
fix his residence in the centre of a large and growing Christiaa 
conmiunity, which had been planted by the Apostle of the 
Qentiles, and watered by the Apostle of the Circumcision^ 
The missionary labours of St Paul and St Peter in Asia Minor 
were confirmed and extended by the prolonged residence of 
their younger contemporary. At all events such evidence as 
we possess is £stvourable to this view of the date of St John's 
settlement at Ephesus. Assuming that the Apocalypse is the 
work of the beloved Apostle', and accepting the view which 
assigns it to the close of Nero's reign or thereabouts, we find 
him now for the first time in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Asia Minor and in direct communication with Ephesus and 
the neighbouring Churches. 

St John however was not alone. Whether drawn thither 
by the attraction of his presence or acting in pursuance of some 
common agreement, the few surviving personal disciples of the 
Lord would seem to have chosen Asia Minor as their permanent 
abode, or at all events as their recognised headquarters. Here 
at least we meet with the friend of St John's youth and perhaps 
his fellow-townsman, Andrew of Bethsaida', who with him had 
first listened to John the Baptist and with him also had been 
the earliest to recognise Jesus as the Chri8t\ Here too we 



^ On the relation of the Apostles to indeed use it againgt the Gospel, it 

the Ephesiftn Ghnroh see Theod. Mope, may he nxged. 
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' If the Apocalypse be conceded, the DocuimenU, p. 25. 
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encounter Philip the Evangelist^ with his daughters, and 
perhaps also Philip of Bethsaida, the Apostlel Here also was 
settled the Apostle's namesake, John the Presbyter, also a 
personal disciple of Jesus, and one Aristion, not otherwise 
known to us*, who likewise had heard the Lord. And possibly 
also other Apostles whose traditions Papias recorded, Matthew 
and Thomas and James, may have had some connexion, tem- 
porary or permanent, with this district. 

Thus surrounded by the surviving disciples of the Lord, by 
bishops and presbyters of his own appointment, and by the 
pupils who gathered about him and looked to him for instruc- 
tion, St John was the focus of a large and active society of 
believers^ Li this respect he holds a unique position among 
the great teachers of the new bith. St Peter and St Paul 
converted disciples and organized congregations ; St John alone 
was the centre of a school. His life prolonged till the close of 
the century, when the Church was firmly rooted and widely 
extended, combined with his fixed abode in the centre of an 
established community to give a certain definiteness to his 
personal influence which would be wanting to the wider labours 
of these strictly missionary preachers. Hence the notices of 
St John have a more solid basis and claim greater attention 
than stories relating to the other Apostles. 

This tact is significant for the preservation of a tradition, 
especially one so important as that of the authorship of the 
QospeL But there is another point, which increases the value 
of the tradition itself, viz., the longevity of the principal 
witnesses. Of St John himself we are told that he * lived to 
the times of Trajan V His pupil Polycarp, who su£Pered martyr- 

^ PapiAs in EoB. H. E. iii. 89; {eondi9cipuU$etepiicopi$tui$); Bpiph. 

PdljorateB in Eob. H. E. iii. 81, t. 34; IL 6 (pp. 427, 8). 

Cms in Eob. H. E, iiL 81; ot OlAni. * Iran, ii 22. 5. The date of Tm- 

Alez. in Ens. H, E» iii. 80. jan*s aooession is ld. 98. Aoooiding to 

* See my CoIoMtaiu, p. 45 aq. iheCkronicanPatchaUBiJobnBarnynd 

* Papias, L e. tiU jud. 104; see Clinton F<ut. Bam. i. 

* Iran. ii. 22. 5 ; Olem. Alex. Quu p. 87. 
div. talv. 42 (p. 958), Can. Mur. L e. 
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dom A.D. 155 or 156S speaks of himself at the time of his death 
as having ' served Christ fourscore and six years*/ The expression 
in the original may leave some doubt whether these eighty- six 
years should be reckoned fix>m his birth or from his conversion, 
though the former would be the more natural interpretation. 
But in any case he must have been bom not later than AJ). 70» 
And as Polycarp was the disciple of St John, so Irenasus was 
the disciple of Polycarp. Again, of Pothinus bishop of Lyons 
we are told* that he was more than ninety years old when he 
suffered in the persecution of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons (a.d. 177). The date of his birth therefore cannot be 
later than A.D. 87. A later tradition^ makes him a native of 
Asia Minor ; and this would be a highly probable supposition, 
even if imsupported by direct evidence. But whether an 
Asiatic Greek or not, he must have been a lad when St John 
died. And Lrenseus was the successor of Pothinus in the see of 
Lyons. Thus one link only, and that a double one, connects 
the life of the traditional author of the Fourth Gospel with 
Iremeus who preserves the tradition in writing ; and two long 
lives, St John and Polycarp, link the personal ministry of our 
Lord with the latter half of the second century*. 

Of the traditions of this school, IrensBus, who had been 



1 [On the qneBtion of the date of 
Polyoarp*8 martyrdom see ApoHolic 
Fathers, Part II. vol. i. pp. 646 sq 
(ed. 2).] 

* Mart. Pclye. 9 iyMiKorra koX i^ 
irii ^w 9ov\€6tap atrQ [see the note on 
the passage in Apoitolic Fatken, Part 
17. vol. m. p. 879 (ed.2)]; of. Iren. iii. 
3. 4 eirciroAi> yii,p irapifi€tw€ koI Td»u 
ynpa\4os...fAapTVfyfiffat i^\0e rod plov. 

» Eu8. H. E. v. 1. 

^ See the references in TiUemont 
M4moire» ii. p. 843. 

B There was donbtless a tendency 
to exaggeration in this matter, e.g. in 
Christian Essene sources, where the 
age of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 
is given as 120 years. But the in- 



stances in the text are thoroughly 
substantiated, and can easily be paral- 
leled. Thus three Lord OhanoeUors 
since the Beform BiU (Brougham, 
Lyndhurst and St Leonards) have lived 
to be 90. The longevity of the most dis- 
tinguished German professors has been 
remarkable. Boeckhdiedateighty-onet 
Humboldt at eighty-nine, Banke [and 
Ddllinger] at [ninety]. For the great age 
of the Jewish rabbi ECillel see Etheridge 
Jerus.andTiber.p.^. The simple life 
of the early Christians had probably a 
great deal to do with this ; see Southey 
Life of Wesley n. pp. 278 sq., 284, (1858) 
and compare Josephus B. J. ii. 8. 10, 
who states that the Essenes often 
lived inr^p Uarbv fntt. 
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educated in Asia Minor, though his later life was spent in Qaul, 
is the principal witness. He was a pupil of St John's personal 
disciple Polycarp, whom he mentions more than once. He set 
great store on these traditions as representing most truly the 
primitive teaching of the Church, and appeals to them again 
and again with confidence. On one occasion, writing to 
Florinus, whom he had known in youth as a fellow-pupil of 
Polycarp, but who in after years had taken up heretical views, 
he urges that these are not the doctrines delivered to him, by 
the elders, who were before them, who also associated with the 
Apostles, and he appeals to his reminiscences of their common 
master in this language : 

< I distinctly remember {diafAsnjftopfvta) the incidents of that time 
better than events of recent occurrence ; for the lessons received in 
childhood, growing with the growth of the soul, become identified 
with it ; 80 that I can describe the very place in which the blessed 
Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and his goings out and his 
comings in, and his manner of life (r^y x*H^*""VP^ '^^ P^^^) <^d his 
personal appearance, and the discourses which he held before the 
people; and how he would describe his intercourse with John and 
with the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their 
words. And what were the accounts he had heard fh)m them about 
the Lord, and about His miracles, and about His teaching, how 
Polycarp, as having received them from eyewitnesses of the life of the 
Word (tAv annmrAv r^r (i»ijs rov AiSyov) used to give an account har- 
monizing on all points with the Scriptures (irayra (rv/uf>mpa reus 
ypa^iff). To these (discourses) I used to listen at the time with 
attention by Qod's mercy which was bestowed upon me, noting them 
down, not on paper, but in my heart; and by the grace of Qod, I 
constantly ruminate upon them futhfiilly (yvff{rws)\' 

As regards this whole extract it will suffice to notice (1) 
the opportunities of the witness, (2) the thoroughness of the 
evidence {nravra avfi^va rai/^ ypcul>ah). In more than one 
passage also of his great work he refers to the 'Church of 
Ephesus*', or to the elders who associated with John in Asia 

It was not the object of IrensBus to defend the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, for his Yalentinian antagonists not only 

^ Ens. H. E. V. 90. * Iren. v. 88. 4. 
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accepted it as genuine, but even set an exclusive value on it ; 
and therefore any testimony to its authorship from the earlier 
school of Asia Minor which may be gathered from his writings 
is incidental. But any such testimony must have the highest 
value. 

1. It can hardly be doubted that the elders whom 
IrensBus quotes, and quotes for the most part anonymously, 
belonged to this school Of Folycarp and Fapias, of whom the 
former is mentioned several times by him and the latter once 
casually, this is certain. I shall endeavour immediately to 
discriminate the several persons whom he thus quotes by the 
topics on which they write or speak; but, before doing so, one 
reference to such anonymous authority deserves attention, where 
Irenseus refers not to individual opinion, but to the collective 
testimony of all the Elders who associated with St John^ It 
relates to a question of chronology. His Yalentinian adversaries 
laid great stress on the number * thirty.' Their celestial hier- 
archy comprised thirty sBons, and they appealed to the thirty 
years' duration of our Lord's life. This computation of the 
Gospel chronology they derived from the notices in St Luke, 
interpreted by themselves*. At the commencement of His 
ministry, they contended. He was entering upon His thirtieth 
year, and His ministry itself lasted a twelvemonth, the 
'acceptable year of the Lord' foretold by the Prophet 
Irenseus in reply expresses his 'great astonishment' that 
persons professing to understand the deep things of God 
should have overlooked the commonest £sLcts of the Gospel 
narrative, and points to the three passovers recorded in 
St John's Gospel during the term of our Lord's life (§ 3). 
Independently of the chronology of the Fourth Gospel, Irenseus 
has an a priori reason why the Saviour must have lived more 
than thirty years. He came to sanctify every time of life, 
infancy, childhood, youth, declining age. It was therefore 

1 Lren. ii. 22. tiniauB, whom Lpennos hero opposes, 

s On the chronology of the Valen- see Epiph. Haer. li. 20 (p. 460). 
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necessary that He should have passed the turn of middle 
life. 'From thirty to forty/ he argues, 'a man is reckoned 
young, but from his fortieth and fiftieth year he is already 
declining into older age, which was the case with our Lord 
when He taught, as the Gk)spel and all the Elders who 
associated with John the disciple of the Lord testify that 
John delivered his account. For he remained with them 
{irepUfbeivev avroU) till the times of Trajan. Some of them 
saw not only John but other disciples also, and heard these very 
things from their own life (ab ipsis), and bear testimony to 
such an account (de huiusmodi relationeY (§ 4). Lren^us goes on 
to argue that the same may be inferred from the language of our 
Lord's Jewish opponents, who asked, 'Thou art not yet fifty 
jeax8 old, and hast thou seen Abraham V (John viiL 57). This 
he contends, is properly said to one who had already lived 
more than forty years, but had not yet reached his fiftieth year, 
though not far off his fiftieth year (§ 6). 

On this passage two points are to be remarked. (1) The 
Yalentinian chronology was derived fix>m an obvious, though 
not a necessary, interpretation of the synoptic narrative, more 
especially of St Luke^ while, on the other hand, the Asiatic 
reckoning, which Lrenseus maintains, was, or might have been, 
founded on the Fourth Gospel, whereas it could not possibly 
have been suggested or elicited from the first three indepen- 
dently of the fourth, whether reconcilable with them or not*. 
(2) Lrenseus does not coiomit the elders of the Asiatic School to 
his own interpretation of the passage quoted from St John's 
Gospel, nor to his own view that our Lord was close upon fifty 
years old. He only asserts that the Gospel and the testimony 
of all the elders together support the view that our Lord was 



1 StLnkeiiil, 28; iv. 19. 

* St John is our anihozity for the 
chronology of our Lord's ministry. 
In the Synoptic Gospels it is highly 
prohaUe that the sequence of events 
is not strictly dhrondogieal, bnt that 
in places Incidents are grouped accord- 



ing to subject and treatment. Bnt 
still, though the Synoptic Gospels are 
consistent with a more lengthened 
ministry, they do not suggest it, and 
thus the argument given above, that a 
knowledge by the Elders of the Fourth 
Ch>qpel may be assumed, is justified. 
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past middle life; and the vagueness of his language at this 
point may suggest the inference that he had their testimony 
distinctly on his side as against the Valentinian chronology, but 
that it did not go beyond this^ (3) So far as the chronology of 
the Asiatic School is known from other sources, the statement 
of Irenssus is confirmed; for the Asiatic reckoning was dis- 
tinctly based on the narrative of the Fourth Gk)spel. This is 
the case with the duration of our Lord's ministry' as given by 
Melito, and the time of the Crucifixion as given by Claudius 
ApoUinaris, to both which writers I shall have to refer hereafter'. 
From this general notice of the Asiatic Elders I turn to the 
opinions of individuab belonging to this school, as reported by 
IrensBua As these opinions are given anonymously and scat- 
tered throughout his work, we can only separate one authority 
firom another by considering the subject-matter and treatment. 



^ The argument £rom John yiii. 57 
is olearly Irenaans' own, and is not 
justified by the passage itself. And 
this suggests the probability that much 
besides is his. We oannot safely as- 
sume that the a prion argument is 
taken from the Elders, or that the term 
of years was extended by them beyond 
forty. IreniBus classes together evcai- 
gelium et omne$ tenioret. It is a legi- 
timate assumption that the testimony 
of the Elders went as far as the evan- 
gelium and no further. 

' It may be interesting to consider 
what was the term of our Lord's life. 
The chief data are as follows: (a) 
Matt, il 16, 22— the death of Herod 
which occurred March b.o. 4, see Clin- 
ton Fatt, Hell, mb anno. Thus the 
Nativity might have taken place in 
the year b.o. 6 or b.c. 6. (b) Luke 
iii. 1, 23 — our Lord's Baptism, and the 
commencement of His ministry, stated 
to have been *in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Oaasar' when 
our Lord was ' about thirty years old 
{dfffel irQ» rpidKotn-a),* As Sept. ▲.n. 



28 was the begiiming of the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, our Lord would be 
82 or 38 years old, which does not 
conflict with Bt Luke's statement, 
(c) Matt, zzvii. 2 — the Passion under 
Pontius Pilate. We learn from Jo- 
sephus Ant, xmi. 4. 8 that Pilate was 
sent to Bome by Yitellius to answer 
charges made against him, and that 
before he arriyed Tiberius had died, 
and Caius (Caligula) had succeeded. 
Now Tiberius died March a.d. 87. 
Therefore the passover of the Passion 
might have been as late as Easter ▲.n. 
86, but could not be later. Thus it is 
poiiible that our Lord did live to be 
oyer forty years of age ; for we have 
no right to assume that St John gives 
all the passovers which occurred during 
the ministry. On the whole, however, 
a ministry of not more than three or 
four years seems the more probable 
view. 

* See below, p. 72 sq. For the refer- 
ences to Melito and Claudius ApoUi- 
nans see Bouth Beliq, Sacr. i. pp. 121, 
124, 160. 
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This criterion of course may be fallacious ; and allowance must 
be made for the possibility of separating one authority into two 
or more, or again of counting two or more authorities as one. 
But the argument will not be materially affected by allowance 
made for errors which may occur on either side. Judging then 
by the subject-matter, I find that the following authorities are 
referred to : — 

(1) A person quoted with great respect as ' one better than 
us* [o KpeUraoDv fifi&v (i. praef. 2 sq., i. 13. 3) superior nobis (iii. 
17. 4)], in another as ' the divine old man and herald of the 
truth, the old man beloved of God (i 15. 6).' Any one who will 
compare these references together cannot hesitate, I think, to 
see that they allude to one and the same person. He is a 
writer, as may be inferred both from the manner and from the 
subject of the references. His style is epigrammatic and tell- 
ing, full of quaint metaphors and pointed sayings, and on one 
occasion he runs off into iambic verse which is more vigorous 
than rhythmical. The work which Lrenseus quotes is directed 
against heresies of the magioo-gnostic school, and more especi- 
ally against Marcus. 

(2) An ' Elder of a bygone generation ' {de arUiquis presbyter) 
a 'primitive character' (iv. 31. 1) an 'elder and disciple of the 
Apostles' (iv. 32. 1), or, as he is elsewhere more precisely de- 
scribed, ' an elder who had heard from those who had seen the 
Apostles and from those who had learnt ' [db his qui didicerunt 
L e. from personal disciples of the Lord (iv. 27. 1)]. Irenseus 
quotes at some length the opinion of this presbyter. From the 
form of quotation it appears that he is relating oral discourses 
(perhaps from his own lecture-notes), and not any written 
treatise of this elder (audivi a qvjodcmi presbytero. Huiusmodi 
quoqae disputabat). The subject of these discourses is the re- 
lation of the two covenants, and the Elder defends the Old 
Testament Saints, describing the office of the patriarchs as 
witnesses of Christ. 
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(3) A single saying is quoted as from ' one of the ancients ' 
{quidoLm ex vetenbus ait), apparently fix)m a imtten treatise, 
that Qod cursed not Adam but the earth in (or through) his 
works (iiL 23. 3). 

(4) Irenssus, in explaining the expression 'sons of God/ 
' sons of the devil/ refers to a distinction made by one of these 
Elders. 'A son, as also one before us said {di(city or 'has said,' 1^ 
or etprjKev), is understood in two senses : one is a son according to 
nature, because he is bom a son, another is reputed a son 
according to what he has been made, though there is a differ- 
ence between the one who is bom such, and the one who is 
made such (iv. 41. 2).' 

(5) Irenseus twice refers to some writing or writings, in 
which the opinions of ' the Elders, the disciples of the Apostles,' 
on eschatological subjects are given. In one passage it is 
declared that the Old Testament Saints have been transferred 
to Paradise and there await the coming of the Lord (v. 5. 1). 
The second, which is of considerable importance, runs as 
follows : — 

As the Elders say, then also shall they which have been deemed 
worthy of the abode in heaven go thither, while others shall enjoy ' the 
delight of paradise,' and others again shall possess the brightness of 
the city (i. e. the New Jerusalem) ; for in every place the Saviour 
shall be seen, according as they shall be worthy who see him. (They 
say) moreover that this is the meaning of the distinction between the 
habitation of them that bring forth a hundred-fold, and them that 
bring forth sixty-fold, and them that bring forth thirty-fold ; of whom 
the first shall be taken up into the heavens, and the second shall 
dwell in paradise, and the third shall inherit the city; and that there- 
fore our Lord has said, 'In My Father's abode are many mansions' 
(St John ziv. 2) ; for all things are of God, Who giveth to all their 
appropriate dwelling, according as His Word saith that allotment is 
made unto all by the Father, according as each man is, or shall be, 
worthy. And this is the banqueting-table, at which those are seated 
who are called to the marriage and take part in the faast The Elders, 
the disciples of the Apostles, say that this is the arrangement and 
disposal of them that are saved, and that they advance by such stages, 
and ascend through the Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the 
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Father, the Son at length yielding Hib work to the Father, as it is 
said also by the Apostle, 'For He must reign until He putteth all 
enemies under His feet^ eta' (v. 36. 1, 2)^. 

Of these five Elders (assuming them to be distiuct persons) 
no coincidence with St John's Qospel can be traced in notices of 
the first and third Of the first, indeed, though he is appealed 
to four times, only epigrammatic sentences against his heretical 
antagonists are adduced, and these naturally do not give room 
for any quotations either from the Old Testament or the New. 
The third is represented by a single short sentence relating to 
Adam's transgression, which firom its brevity admits of no such 
reference. The remaining three, the second, fourth and fifth, 
all present more or less distinct coincidences with St John's 
Gospel. Of the second Irenseus reports that he was wont to 
say that the patriarchs and prophets gave thanks and gloried 
in our salvation, where there is an obscure parallel to our Lord's 
words in the Fourth Qospel, ' Your £Etther Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day, and he saw it and was glad (John viii. 56).' The 
fourth is adduced to explain an expression especially character- 
istic of St John ' sons of the devil'.' It is not certain indeed 
from the language of Irenseus that this Elder actually used this 
expression ; but it is at least more probable than not that the 
distinction, which IrensBus quotes, was quoted by this father Le. 
to explain the words ' sons of the devil.' I shall presently sug- 
gest a probable source froia which this reference is taken*. 
And, lastly, the fifth Elder distinctly quotes and explains a 
saying of our Lord peculiar to the Fourth Qospel (xiv. 2). I 
shall have something to say shortly about the name of this Elder 
also^ At present it is sufficient to remark two things: first, 

^ The referonoes in ImamoB to the which may represent either 1^ or 

five elders are as follows: (1) Lren. L c^Mpffcy); (5) t. 5. 1, t. 86. 1, 2 

praef. 2, i. 18. 8, i. 16. 6, iii. 17. 4 (written: X^wrv, Xiyowrv). 

(written: d^y^nu, 1^, cfircir, disit); > See John viii. 44, 1 Job. iii 8, 

(2) iy. 27. 1 sq., iv. 80. 1 sq., iy. 81. 1, 10; of. Acts ziii la The expression 

iv. 82. 1, T. 17. 4 (oral: audivi, dice- is peenliar to St John among the 

hatt rgfieiebat nag et dteebat^ di$pu- EyangeliBts. 

tdbat, i4ni); (8) iii 28. 3 (written: * See below, p. 68. 

ait); (4) iy. 41. 2 (donbtfol: dixit, « See below, p. 67 sq. 
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the form of the sentence shows that the quotation is given as 
part of the Elder's own saying, and not of an after-comment of 
Irenaeus ; and, secondly, as Irenseus uses the present tense ' the 
elders say, and yet the persons referred to belonged to a past 
generation and were no longer living when he wrote, he must 
be quoting from some written record, and therefore we cannot 
suppose that he has unconsciously fused his own after-thought 
with the original saying. 

These references are anonymous. But Irenaeus likewise 
mentions by name two of these Asiatic Elders who had conversed 
with Apostles or personal disciples of the Lord, and of whom 
something is also known troia other sources, Polycarp and 
Papias. 

2. Of Polycarp and his reminiscences of St John, as 
recoimted by his own pupil Irenaeus, I have already spoken*. 
It is worth while to observe in passing that in the single 
sentence in which he describes the conversation of Polycarp, 
he represents him as retailing lessons which he professed to 
have learnt * from eyewitnesses of the life of the Word (irapa 
T(Sv avroirr&v rrj^ (^6)^9 tov Aoyov*)' an expression characteristic 
of the writings of St John and suggesting that Irenaeus' recollec- 
tions of Polycarp were intimately connected with those writings. 
Of the many letters which Polycarp himself wrote, as Irenaeus 
(in Eu& H. E. v. 20) tells us, 'either to the neighbouring 
Churches to confirm them, or to individual brethren, to ad- 
monish or encourage them,' only one remains. The extant 
Epistle to the Philippians was written after the death of 

^ Bee above, p. 54 sq. ^co^f . Possiblj there is an accidental 

* See above, p. 55. We might be transposition in the text of IrensBas 

tempted to translate the passage * from and we should read rou A670V r^ ^tf%, 

the eyewitnesses of the Word of Life of. Ign. Polye. 5 ds rt/i^ r^f ffe^pKbt 

(of. 1 Job. i. 1) ', bnt the Greek order rov xvpLov (o. U roO Kvplou r^s capic&s). 

makes this impossible. Moreover the Bnt it matters little for oar immediate 

expression airimft roC A670U oooars purpose. The personal use of 6 Kltyot 

in Luke i. 2. On the other hand the is Johannine in either oase. The 

rendering *from the eyewitnesses of Sjrriao translator has 'those who saw 

the life (the earthly career) of the with their eyes the living Word.' 
Word* would require rod pUw for r^t 
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Ignatius, but so soon after that Folycarp had not yet heard 
the particulars. It may therefore be placed about the year 
AD. 110. The Epistle is not long and contains very few direct 
references to the New Testament writings; but numerous 
passages, more or less exactly quoted, are embedded in it. For 
the most part they are taken fix)m the Epistles, as more suited 
to the hortatory and didactic character of the letter, and the 
references to the Gospels are very few. With the Fourth 
Gospel no distinct coincidence is found; but Folycarp was 
evidently well acquainted with the First Epistle of St John, 
for he writes (§ 7) ; ' Every one that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh, is Antichrist^; and whosoever 
confesseth not the testimony of the Cross, is of the devil' 
(1 Joh. iv. 3 compare 2 Joh. 7, and shortly after (§ 8)), * but 
He endured all for our sakes, that we might live through Him ' 
(1 Joh. iv. 9). It will be shown hereafter that this First Epistle 
was in all likelihood written at the same time with and attached 
to the Gospel. At present I will assume that it proceeds from 
the same author. There is a presumption therefore that the 
Gospel also was known to this writer. At all events, the 
quotations show that the writer of the Gospel flourished before 
Folycarp wrote. And he is dted by this &ther, in the same way 
in which our canonical writings, more especially the Epistles of 
St Faul and St Peter, are cited. 

3. Fapias of ELierapolis was a contemporary and a friend 
of Folycarp. W'^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ personal disciple of the Apostle 
St John, as asserted by Irenseus, or only of a namesake of the 
Apostle, the presbyter John, as Eusebius supposes, I will not 
stop to enquire*. It is certain that he lived on the confines of 



X/MtfT^y h ffopxl iXrfKvBipat drrlxpiffr^t 
iari (§ 7). [On the genninenesa of 
Polyoarp's Epistle see Apo9toUe FcUhen 
(Pftrt II), I. p. 578 sq. (ed. 2).] 

' Izenttns speaks of Papias as 'a 
hearer of John' ('Iwdyrov dxoiwn^f ▼. 



88. 4). On the other hand Ensebios, 
who mentions this statement of Iren- 
ttos, remarks; *Tet Papias himself, 
in the prefaee to his disooorses cer- 
tainly does not declare that he himself 
was a hearer and an eyewitness of 
the holy Apostles, but he shows, by 
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the apostolic age, that he was acquainted with the daughters 
of Philip, and that he conversed with two personal disciples of 
the Lord, Aristion and John. He wrote an ' Exposition of our 
Lord's Oracles' in five books, which he illustrated by oral 
traditiona Its date is somewhat uncertain, but on the whole 
it would appear to have been written in his old age, towards 
the middle of the second century, not before 130 to 140. Of 
this work only the most meagre fragments remain ; but it is 
distinctly stated by Eusebius, that he ' made use of testimonies 
from the First (irporipa^) Epistle of John' (H. E. iii. 39)\ We 
cannot indeed assume from this notice that he mentioned the 
Apostle hy ruime as the author, or that the quotations were 
given as quotations (for Eusebius uses this same expression of 
the quotations from St Peter in Polycarp, where St Peter is 
not so mentioned and the passages are indirectly quoted) ; but 
it is a fiur inference from the procedure of Eusebius elsewhere 
that the passages were obvious quotations (otherwise he would 
not have noticed them), and that the coincidence was not so 
slight as to be accidental, but clearer than the quotation from 
St John in Polycarp's epistle, which Eusebius does not mention. 
In cairying over the evidence fix)m the Epistle to the (lospel, 
the same remark will apply, as in Polycarp's case. 

But great stress has been laid on the silence of Eusebius, 
as though it were inconsistent with the supposition that Papias 
was acquainted with the Gospel The historian quotes a few 
lines from Papias, preserving some traditions respecting the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark which he related on the 
authority of John the presbyter, but says nothing about the 
Fourth Gospel And the negative argument appears stronger, 

the language whioh lie ases, that he mation which were dosed to Eusebius. 

reoeiTed the matters of the fidth from Still Eusebius may have been right, 

those who were his friends {H. E. ilL [See Euayt on Svpematural Beli- 

89).' It is, however, not stated by ^iovi p. 142 sq.] 
IrenfBus that he derived his knowledge ^ Kixpvo* 3' a^rbt fiOfyrvpUus drb r^t 

from this preface, and from his fre- 'loktrrov rporipas irteroX^t, H, E. iii. 

qnent interoonrse with Polycarp Iron- 89. 
nns doubtless had sources of infer- 
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when it is remembered that EnsebiuB elsewhere^ declares his 
intention of extracting from early writers such notices as bear 
on the formation of the CanoxL 

Before accepting this hasty conclusion however, we must 
answer two preliminary questions, the one following from the 
other : (1) What is the practice of Eusebius elsewhere ? Does 
he, or does he not, fulfil to the letter the intention thus expressed 
relative to the Canon ? (2) If he does not, what principle of 
selection, if any, does he follow here or elsewhere in omitting 
or recording such notices ? 

To the first of these questions the answer is decisiye. The 
Epistle of Clement besides many embedded quotations from 
St Peter, St James, and St Paul, and a few fix>m the Gospels 
and Acts, refers by name to St Paul's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Yet Eusebius says nothing of all this. He 
mentions only its coincidences with the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(if. E. iiL 88). The Epistle of Polycarp again, besides the 
references to the (lospels mentioned above, is replete with the 
most obvious quotations from St Paul, and in two passages refers 
to his Epistles by name (§§ 3, 11). But Eusebius omits all 
mention of these and simply sajns * he employs some testimonies 
from the first Epistle of Peter,' not mentioning even the coinci'- 
dences with St John's first Epistle (JT*. E. iv. 14). His account 
of IrenaBUs is equally defective. Excepting one or two of the 
Catholic Epistles, IrensBus, as is well known, quotes by name 
all the canonical books of the New Testament, and most of 
them repeatedly ; yet Eusebius, after giving one passage con- 
taining an account of the origin of the four (Gospels, and another 
referring to the Apocalypse, adds 'he makes mention also of 
the First Epistle of John, adducing very many testimonies fixxm 
it, and in like manner of the First Epistle of Peter ' {H, E. v. 8). 
If Irenseus had been known to us only firom the account of 
Eusebius, it would doubtless have been inferred of him (as 
even cautious writers have drawn this inference respecting 

1 Ens. H. E, ill. 8. 
L. E. R 
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Fapias), that he ignored or repudiated the Acts of the Apostles 
and all St Paul's Epistles. 

It will then be seen that the mere silence of Eusebius 
justifies no such inference. And, when we come to enquire 
the grounds on which he has omitted or recorded notices, I 
think it is impossible altogether to acquit him of a certain 
carelessness or caprice. Tet, so fieur as he is guided by any 
principle, it appears to be this. The four Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the thirteen Epistles of St Paul were universally 
allowed as canonical He therefore records no references to, 
or quotations from, these, except such as contain some interest- 
ing tradition respecting their origin or history, as e.g. in Papias 
the account of the Hebrew original of St Matthew or the 
Petrine authority of St Mark. On the other hand the authority 
of the Apocalypse and of the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
doubted ; and the limits of the Catholic Epistles also (e.g. how 
many Epistles of St John or St Peter should be received) were 
an open question. On these points therefore he is more full ; 
and, though the First Epistle of St John and the First Epistle of 
St Peter were not themselves questioned, yet their relation to 
the others leads him to note where they are quoted as authori- 
tative ^ There is no reason therefore to suppose that, though 
Papias might have quoted the Qospel of St John a score of 
fcimes, Eusebius would have cared to note the bet, unless the 
notices contained some interesting particulars respecting its 
origin and history. 

And in his account of Papias there is less completeness 
than usual in repeating the traditions of his author. The five 
books of the EscpositUms were largely interspersed with such 
traditions, which it would have been tedious to reproduce in 
full. The millennarian views of Papias were repulsive to 
Eusebius; and the historian's impatience is very evident when 
he is dealing with this author. He mentions the &ct that 

1 But even this rale he iaS\A to yet in his acooant of Papias Enaebins 
observe strietly, e.g. we know that does not mention the Apocalypse at 
Papias commented on the Apooalypee, all. 
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Papias records ' other narratives of the aforescdd Aristion of our 
Lord's discourses, and also traditions of the Elder John ' which 
he does not repeat, and he contents himself with 'referring 
{avairiiA'^ai) the studious readers (roi}9 ^CKofiaBehy to the 
book itself, professing to give what the exigencies of the case 
demand and nothing more {avarficaUosi) on this head {H. E. iii. 

But there is also positive evidence veiy strong, though not 
absolutely conclusive, that Papias did quote from this Gospel 
I have already mentioned the reference in the Asiatic Elder 
cited by Irenaeus to our Lord saying ' In My father's house are 
many mansions '. If anyone will take the pains to read with 
<»re from the thirty-third to the thirty-sixth chapter of the 
fifth book of Irenseus continuously, he can hardly £edl (I think) 
to arrive at the conclusion that the Elder in question is none 
other than Papias. In the thirty-third chapter he gives a 
passage from Papias, and in the thirty-fifth comes this passage 
firom 'the Elders,' with which we are immediately concerned. 
That they are taken from the same book, appears in the highest 
degree probable firom the following jconsiderations. (I) Both 
passages treat of the future kingdom of Christ, and both regard 
it fix>m the same point of view, as a visible and external king- 
dom, in which the enjoyments are enjoyments of the senses. 
(2) The subject is continuous, the matter which intervenes 
between the two quotations extending over some pages but all 
having reference to the same topic. (3) The authority in the 
first quotation is ' the Elders who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord' (33 § 3) ; in the second ' the Elders' (36 § 1) simply, and 



1 Bat why should he mention St 
Matthew and St liark, without St 
John? The answer is probaUj as 
followB. Papias related earions faets 
of the two former^ These are retailed. 
If Pl^ias simply quoted the Gospel of 
8t John (whether he mentioned John's 
name or not), or if he only related 
what was known to everyone, there is 
no reaaon why Eusehius should state 



it. Early references to a Gtospel which 
was universally acknowledged had no 
interest for anyone, unless they eon- 
tained some curious or important fact. 
If we are at a loss to say why Ensebius 
singled out 1 Peter and 1 John in the 
case of Papias, we are equally at a 
loss to say why he should single out 
I Peter in the case of Polycarp, except 
on the theory given above. 

5—2 
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at the end ' the Elders, the disciples of the Apostles ' (36 § 2). 
At the close of the first quotation Trenseus adds, ' But these 
things Papias also... testifies in writing in the fourth of his 
books, for there are five books composed by him.' Papias 
therefore reports the statements of these Mders as we know 
fix>m Eusebius that he did on several occasions, and there is no 
difficulty about the authority in the first passage. But in. the 
second passage Iren»us fidls to explain whom he meant by 
'the Elders/ unless they are the same who have been mentioned 
shortly before. Only on this supposition is the reference plain. 
(4) I have pointed out before^ that the manner of quotation 
obliges us to suppose that Iren»us refers to a written document, 
and not a mere oral tradition. This limits the possibilities of 
the case : for (so fieur as we know) Polycarp and Papias are the 
only writers who could satisfy the description. (5) The tenour 
of the passage accords entirely with the Imown subject of 
Papias' work, as described by its title ' Expositions of Oracles of 
the Lord.' We have here one of these explanations*. 

It seems &irly probable too, that not only our fifth Elder, 
but the fourth also, must be identified with Papias. His ex- 
planation of 'sonship' would be framed to explain our Lord's 
words addressed to the Jews : * ye are of your &ther the devil/ 
Qnostic dualists would interpret these words to mean that the 
old covenant was directly opposed to the new, and was the 
work of the evil principle. To meet this argument the Elder 
makes the distinction between sons by nature and sons by 
habit In the latter sense only the Jews were sons of the 
devil. The explanation at all events is a close parallel to an 
extant fragment of Papias, where he explains that ' those who 
practised a godly innocence were called children ' by the early 
Christians'. 

1 See above, p. 61 sq. title of Papias' work. 

* It is cTiriotis that Enaetrios (H. E. * rodt icarA 0€dtf dxaicUuf d^-iwObrai 

▼. 8), deaoribing the work of the Elder rtuSas ^iriXovr, dn kuI Harias 87X0? 

whom LrenAos quotes, calls it oncon- /3i/9X(y vpti-np rtaw xvpuucQir i^iiYt^f*f^» 

sdonslj ^{iryi^cif BfUnf ypo^cDr, an The extract is preserred in Maadmns 

expression almost identical with the Confessor's scholia to the wock of 
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Lastly; in the few lines which Eusebius quotes from the 
pre&ce of Papias, it is worth observing, fitf^ that the names 
which he places at the head of the list of authorities are those 
of the Apostles known to us from the Fourth Qospel and from 
this alone, Andrew, Philip, Thomas^: and secondly ^ that he 
speaks of ' the truth itself*,' meaning our Lord, in accordance 
with the characteristic phraseology of this Qospel'. 

But indeed, though the evidence is late and confused, we 
are not without direct testimony that Papias was acquainted 
with this Gospel ' The Gospel of John was revealed {mamfes" 
toiturn) and given to the Churches,' says an old Latin argument 
to this Gospel^ ' by John while he still remained in the body, 
as one named Papias, of Hierapolis, a beloved disciple of John, 
related in his five books (or in his fifth book) of Expositions". 



Dionysiofl Areopagitioiu de eecl. hUr- 
4iTeK e. 3, and is given in Bonih 
ReUq. 8ae. i. p. 8, Fragm. 2. 

1 Tl 'Apipias i tI TLirpos error i} H 
4(Xirrot f rl B*$/ua (Papias in Ens. 
H. B. iii 29). Andzew, Peter and 
Philip are mentioned together in St 
John's Qospel as belonging to the 
tame place (John i. 44). Of Philip 
nothing is recorded except in the 
Fourth Gospel. The last remark ap- 
plies also to Thomas. 

* dr adr^ r^ dXiy^efot Ens. Z. c; 
ef. John ▼. 88, viii. 82, ziy. 6. 

' The story of the woman taken in 
adultery (John vii. 68-viii. 11) may 
also be an extract from Papias' work. 
It is certain that it is an interpolation 
where it stands. It is wanting in all 
Greek mbs. before the sixth centoxy; 
it was originally absent from all tiie 
oldest versions — ^Latin, Syriao, Egyp- 
tian, Gothic : it is not referred to, as 
part of St John's Gospel, before the 
latter half of the fourth century. It 
18 expressed in language quite foreign 
to St John's style, and it interrupts 
the tenour of his narratii^ Eusebius 



tells us that Papias 'relates also an 
other stoiy oonceming a woman ac- 
cused of numy sins before the Lord* 
and adds that it is * contained in ihe 
Gospel according to the Hebrews.' It 
may very well be an illustration giyen 
by Papias of our Lord's saying in John 
yiu. 15 'I judge no man.' [See Ei9ay» 
on Stgmnatural Religion, p. 208.] 

* The argument is contained in a 
Vatican ms. of the ninth century first 
published by Cardinal Thomasius (Op. 
I. p. 844). 

' The MS. has in exoterieis, id e«t, 
in extremu qidnque libri$, Overbeok 
in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUchr, /. Wi$9enMeK 
Theol X. p.' 68 sq. (1867), contends 
that some one had forged five, ad- 
ditional works in the name of Papias, 
and had entitled them Sxoteriea, at- 
taching them to the genuine books. 
Hilgenfeld adopts this view. But it is 
simpler to suppose that exegetieii 
should be read for exoUriei$, and 
extends (a gloss on exotericii) for 
extrenUi, The passage then presents 
no difficulties. [See Betays on Super- 
nataraX Religion^ p. 210 sq.] 
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If the corruption of the context and the uncertainty of the 
source of the statement forbid us to lay much stress upon it, 
we are nevertheless not justified in setting it aside as wholly 
valueless. 

4. About the year 165 Polycarp suffered martyrdom at a 
very advanced age. An account of the death of Polycarp is 
extant in a letteb of the Christians at Smyrna addressed 
to a neighbouring Church at the time. In this document the 
brethren draw a parallel between the sufferings of their 
martyred Mend and the Passion of the Lord, which is suggested 
to them by some remarkable coincidences. 'Nearly all the 
incidents which happened before his death/ it is said at the 
outset, ' came to pass, that the Lord from heaven might exhibit 
to us a martyrdom after the pattern of the Gospel ; for Polycarp 
remained that he might be betrayed, just as the Lord did' (§ 1). 
This account is the earliest instcmce of the type of hagiology 
which sees the sufferings of Christ visibly reflected and imaged 
in detail in the servants of Christ, of which in the middle 
ages the lives of the great monastic founders St Francis and 
St Dominic, of Anselm and of Becket, are an example, and 
which has been unconsciously reproduced in more or less 
distinct lineaments in the biographies of the Wesleyan heroes in 
veiy recent times. This idea of literal conformity to the suffer- 
ings of Christ runs through the letter. Some of the coincidences 
are really striking, but in other cases the parallelism is more 
or less artificial The name of the convicting magistrate m 
Herod (§ 6) ; the time of the martyrdom is the passover, 'the great 
sabbath' (§ 21) ; Polycarp's conviction is obtained by a confession 
elicited by torture from a youth in his employ, and thus he is 
' betrayed by them of his own household' (§ 6) ; he is put upon an 
ass and so carried before the magistrate, and of course this is a 
parallel to the triumphal entiy at Jerusalem (§ 8) ; his pursuers 
come on horseback and in arms as * against a robber' (§ 7) ; 
when he is apprehended, he prays 'The will of God be done' 
(§ 7), and so forth. 
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Most of these incidents have their parallels in the circum- 
stances of the Passion as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, or 
recorded by these in common with St John. This is natural ; for 
they refer mainly to external incidents, in which the Synoptic 
account is rich. But there are one or two exceptions. Thus 
we are told, at the crisiB of Polycarp's trial, that a voice came 
from heaven, ' Be strong and play the man, Polycarp\ And the 
speaker no one saw, but the voice those of our company that 
were present heard' (§ 9). This corresponds to the voice which 
St John records as speaking from heaven to our Lord, and as 
imperfectly apprehended by the bystanders (John xii. 28, 29). 

In §§ 5, 12 a change of circumstances brings with it 
the fulfilment of his prophecy as to the manner of his death 
(cf. John xiL 33, xviii. 32). Again we are told, when the fire 
would not consume the body of the Saint, his persecutors 
' ordered an executioner (canfector) to go up to him and thrust 
a dagger into him. And when he had done this, there came 
forth a dove and* a quantity of blood, so that it extinguished the 
fire ; and all the multitude marvelled that there was so great a 
difference between the unbelievers and the elect ' (§ 16). The 
parallel to the incident recorded in St John's account (xix. 34) of 
the crucifixion alone is obvious; and just as the Evangelist lays 
stress on his own presence as an eyewitness of the scenes (xix. 36) 
so also have these hagiologers done; * we saw a great marvel,' they 
say, 'we to whom it was given to see ; and we were preserved that 
we might relate it to the rest' (§ 15). And, lastly, as St John 
emphasizes the &ct that everything was fulfilled in the death of 
Jesus (xix. 28, 30), so also they declare of Polycarp that ' every 
word which he uttered out of his mouth hath been, and shall be, 
accomplished' (§ 16). To these bcis it should be added that 
the dying prayer of Polycarp contains one or two coincidences 
with the characteristic phraseology of the Fourth Gospel, such 



^ The expression itself is probably question whether the words r^corepd 
from Dent, xzxi 7» 28, Josh. i. 6, 7, 9. ic«U are genuine or not. 



> The parallel is not afEeoted by the 
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as ' the resuirection of life/ ' the trae God* (§ 14 ; c£ John 
V. 29, xviL 3)\ 

5. Of all the Asiatic school, exclusive of its great Gallic 
representatiye, Melito of Sardis appears to have been the 
ablest. He possessed some slight knowledge at least of Oriental 
tongues ; he had travelled to the East to obtain certain informa- 
tion about the Old Testament Canon ; he was at once learned, 
thoughtful and eloquent. He moreover won deep respect by 
his ascetic earnestness. His writings were very various, 
embracing alike questions of speculative theology, of scriptural 
exegesis, of practical duty, of ecclesiastical order. 

Those works, of whose date any record is preserved, appear 
to have been written between the years 165-175. When 
Polycrates of Ephesus wrote in the last decade of the century 
he was no longer living; and it may perhaps be inferred, from 
the language there used of him^ that his death was not very 
recent*. These facts will fix his epoch approximately. Though 
he is not likely to have conversed with St John or other 
perEional disciples of the Lord, he belonged to the generation 
immediately following, and must have had large opportunities of 
intercourse with men like Polycarp and Papias; for he was a 
flourishing and apparently an influential and prolific writer 
about the time of their deatL 

Of his numerous works only a few fragments remain; but 
these are quite sufficient to attest the influence of the Fourth 
Gospel on his teaching and language. It has been already 
mentioned^ that the chronology of the Saviour's life, adopted 



^ Perhaps too the dodng words of 
§ 16 iT€\gub$ii Kol rth m t d ^ e r ai axe a 
reminisoenoe of the rerAe^rcu of St 
John ziz. 80. 

* See Polyerates in Ens. H, E. ▼. 24. 

* His treatiBe *0n the Pasdhal Fes- 
tiTal,' he himself teUs ns, was written 
while Sergins Panlos was prooonsnl of 
Asia (A.i>. 164-166; see Waddington 
Fastei des Provinces Asiatiques^ p. 781 



in Le Bas and Waddington's Voyage 
ArchSologiqvA ete.). Again we an in- 
formed that he addressed his Apo- 
logy to M. Antoninns (a.d. 161-180). 
From an extant ihigment we learn 
that L. Veros, the ooUeagae of M. 
Antoninus, was no longer living: this 
plaoes the date after the spring of a.d. 
169. 
* See ahove, p. 86 sq. 
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in the Asiatic School, was derived from this Gospel. Of this 
&ct Melito is an illustration. Of onr Lord he thus writes: 
'Being at the same time both perfect Qod and perfect Man, 
He oonyinced us of His two natures, of His Qodhead through 
His miracles in the three years after His baptism, and of His 
manhood in the thirty years which passed before His baptism \' 
If the thirty years before the baptism are taken from St Luke, 
the three years after the baptism cannot be derived from any 
other canonical Qospel but St John. 

The largest extant fragment is taken frx>m his Apology to 
M. Antoninus. In a treatise of this kind direct quotation is not 
usual ; and accordingly we find no passage of either the Old or 
the New Testament cited in Melito's work. But the language 
and ideas are throughout coloured by the influence of the 
Fourth Gospel * Neither can any sight see Him, nor any thought 
comprehend Him, nor any word express Him' (p. xxxix.)*. 
' Behold a light is given to us all, that in it we may see. They 
dare to make an image of God, Whom they have not seen' 
(p. xl.). ' What is God ? He that is Truth, and His Word is 
Truth' (p. Ixv. ; cf. John xviL 17). 'What then is Truth ?' (c£ 
John xviii 38), ' If then a man adoreth that which is made 
by hands, he adoreth not the Truth nor the Word of 
Truth. But I have many things to say concerning this matter' 
(p. xlv. ; c£ John viiL 26, xvi. 12). • Wherefore I give thee 
counsel, that thou know thyself and know God' (p. xlviL; 
cf. John xvii 3). 'Worship Him with thy whole heart; 
then will He grant thee to know His will' (p. xlviL; cf 
John vii. 17). 'To know God is Truth' (p. xlix.). 'To know 
the true God' (t6.; cf John xviL 3). 'The word of Truth 
reproacheth thee' (p. L). 'If thou canst not know God, at 
least think that He is' (p. li.). ' It is impossible for a mutable 
creature to see the immutable' (p. lii; c£ John i. 18, 1 John 
iv. 12). 'Then shall they who know not God, vanish away' 
(p. liL). 'According as thou shalt have known God here, so 

^ Qaoted by Anastatios of Sinai * The re&renoe8 an to Pitra's 8pM» 
(Higne P. G. xzziz. p. 228 sq.). leg, SoUtm. i. 
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will He know thee there' (p. liii.). *We worship the only 
God, Who is before all and above all ; and we worship also His 
Christ, being God the Word from eternity' (p. Ivi). 

In like manner in one of the homiletic fragments which 
remains he speaks of our Lord as the 'Word of God and 
begotten before the light, the Creator with the Father the 
Seishioner of man ; all things in all, the Son in the Father, God 
in God, King unto all eternity*' (p. lix.); and in another, 
using the images of St John he says : ' He appeared as a lamb, 
but He abode as a shepherd. He wanted food, in so far as He 
was man, yet He ceaseth not, in so far as He is God, to give 
food wherewith He feedeth the world*' (p. IviiL). 

6. Claudius Apollinaris was a contemporary of Melito ; 
the two being coupled together by Eusebius, Jerome and others. 
He was a successor, if not the immediate successor, of Papias, as 
bishop of Hierapolia The ascertainable dates of his life are : (1) 
He presented an apology to M. Antoninus, who died in A«D. 180. 
(2) He mentioned the incident of the thundering legion, which 
occurred a«d. 174. (3) Eusebius in his Chronicle seems to place 
his accession to the episcopate A.D. 171\ (4) He is no longer 
living in the last decade of the century, when Serapion* alludes 
to him (Eua H. E. v. 19). 



1 The fragment ia extant in a Syriac 
version; it is given in Pitra's Spieileg. 
Saletm, lu p. lix. sq., in Gareton's 
Spieileg, Syr. p. 68 sq., and in Otto 
Corp. Apol. ChrUt. p. 420. 

* There is an Armenian extract 
{SpieiUg. Solesm. x. p. 4), which gives 
this passage with some alterations and 
a different commencement, assigning 
it to Lreniens. There is also a Syriao 
abridgment of the Armenian. It is 
probable that Ireneas introduced this 
passage from Melito either anony- 
monsly or otherwise, into one of his 
writings. Another Armenian fragment 
[Spieileg. Soletm. i. p. 1) gives as 
IrenflBUS what is really an extract from 
Papias quoted by Irensns. [See E$- 



ioyi en Supernatural Religion^ pp. 
282 sq., 286 sq.] 

* Gf. John i. 86, x. 1 sq. The so- 
called Glavis of Melito may contain a 
residuum of genuine matter, but as the 
amount of this is not ascertainable 
with any degree of certainty, its evi- 
dence must be left out of the question. 

* See Glinton Fa$t. lUnn. i. p. 167. 

' Eusebius Chrcn. and Jerome place 
the accession of Serapion to the epis- 
copate in the eleventh year of Gom- 
modus, i.e. a.d. 190 or 191 (Glinton, 
I. p. 187), and he died apparently about 
A.D. 208 (Glem. Alex, in Bus. H. E. 
vi. 11), though Eusebius himself says 
A.D. 212. See Glinton, i. p. 211. 
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Of several works known to have been written by this father, 
the scanty fragments which remain occupy something less than 
half an octavo page. They contain however two or three unde- 
niable references to the narrative of the Fourth Gospel Thus 
Claudius speaks of our Lord as ' pierced in His holy side/ and 
* pouring forth from His side the two purifying elements, water 
and blood, word and spirit ' (Bouth Rdiq. Sac. i. p. 160, c£ John 
xix. 34). Thus too, he says, that the 14th was the true Pass- 
over of the Lord, the day on which He suffered, finding fault 
with those who maintain He ate the Paschal lamb with His dis- 
ciples on the 14th and was crucified on the 15th, on the ground 
that 'according to their view the Qospels appear to be at 
variance.' Thus he himself takes the Fourth Gospel as the 
chronological standard, and interprets the others by it ; and here 
again, as in the case of Melito, we have a confirmation of the 
statement of Irenseus, that the reckoning of the Asiatic School 
was founded thereupon or accorded therewith. It is only neces- 
sary to add that his allusions to the Gospels seem to imply that 
they had long been received as authoritative, but that the 
discussions on the Paschal question had at length awakened 
criticism, and started difficulties in harmonizing them which 
hitherto had not been perceived 

7. PoLYCRATES of Ephesus closes the list of authorities 
belonging to the Asiatic School. Li the last decade of the 
second century he writes to Victor, Bishop of Rome (a.d. 190- 
202), on the Paschal question ; and having occasion to mention 
the practice of St John describes him in the language of the 
Fourth Gospel, as the disciple that 'reclined on the bosom of 
the Lord\' Nothing like this occurs in the other Gospels. It 
must be borne in mind also that Polycrates states that seven of 

^ 6irlr6 rrijBot rod Kvplov 6»airwdi9 b koI iwl r6 ffr^Bot airoO itfawtffiiv, 

(Poljorates in Ens. H, E, v. 24), the where this reeemblanoe is important, 

Teiy ezpreenon which ooenrs in John when coupled with the iiftot that Iran- 

zili 26 i^airwCgif ixthw M rb arrjfiot nns and Polycrates were allied on the 

rwi 'Ii^oC (the correct reading) ; comp. question of the Paschal controTcrsy. 
Ixen. iiL 1 'Iwdirnff h fkafiffHft roO Kvplov 
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his relatives before him had been bishops; that he carefully 
observes their traditions; and that he has 'gone diligently 
through every holy scripture' (Polycrates in Eus. H. E, v. 24). 

8. But to complete the evidence, before passing away fix>m 
the Asiatic Church to her Gallic colony, let me direct attention 
to one &ct. MoNTANiSM, which took its rise about or soon 
after the middle of the second century, was strictly an offspring 
of the Christianity of Asia Minor. As might have been ex- 
pected, the two main props on which it relied for support were 
the two great writings ascribed to the Apostle St John. As its 
picture of the earthly metropolis of Christ's kingdom, the New 
Jerusalem, was drawn from the Apocalypse, so also the prophetic 
mission of its founder was held to be the realisation of the 
promise recorded in the Fourth Gospel of the Paraclete, Who 
should lead the fodthful into all truth. 

On this subject I shall have more to say when I come to 
discuss the extreme view, into which the more extravagant 
opponents of Montanism were driven, of rejecting the writings 
of St John wholly*. 

II. The Chubches of Gaul. 

Intimately connected with the Churches of Asia Minor were 
the Christian brotherhoods established in the south of Gaul. 
The close alliance existing between these communities as early 
as the middle of the second century of the Christian era is a 
striking testimony to the power of the new faith in cementing 
the bonds of imion between £ax-distant peoples* As, centuries 
before, the districts of Gaul lying on the seashore and along 
the banks of the Rhine had been civilised by colonists from the 
Greek peoples of Asia Minor, so now it would appear that these 
regions were indebted to the same country for the higher know- 
ledge of the Gospel However this may be, the intercourse 
between the two Churches during the second century was close 

^ Bee below, pp. 115 sqq. 
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and uninterrupted More than one instance is recorded in 
which they corresponded with each other on matters of common 
or individual interest. On one occasion the Christians of Yienne 
and Lyons write to their brethren in Phrygia and Asia, giving 
them an account of the last hours of the martjrrs who had 
suffered under M. Aurelius, and among these are mentioned ac 
least two who were Asiatics by birth, Alexander, a physician 
from Phrygia (§ 13), and Attains of Pergamum (§ 17). On 
another, the Qallican brotherhoods write to the same com- 
munities to express their opinion on the recent heresies of 
Montanus, Alcibiades, Theodotus, and others, an opinion which 
Eusebius describes as 'circumspect and most orthodox' (Eus. 
H, E. V. 3). This opinion was appended, he tells us, to a 
collection of letters written severally by the martyrs from their 
prisons, and addressed to the brethren in Phrygia and Asia 
(Eu& 2.C.). 

Though all these documents were known to Eusebius, 
he has only preserved fragments (though very considerable 
fragments) of the first mentioned {H. £ v. 1). Its date is fixed 
as A.D. 177. In this letter the Qospel of St John is once 
distinctly quoted (§ 4), ' So was frilfilled the saying of our Lord, 
'' The time shall come, in which every one that killeth you shall 
think to do service to God " (John xvi 2) ' ! while elsewhere its 
language is indirectly borrowed. Thus one of the martjrrs is 
described as ' having the Comforter in himself, the Spirit, which 
he showed in the fulness {ifKripifuiTa^) of love, having been 
well-pleased to lay down even his own life in defence of the 
brethren (§ 3 ; cC John xiv. 26, xv. 13) : for he was and is indeed 
a genuine disciple of Christ, following the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth ' (ib. ; Bev. xiv. 4) ; and another as being ' sprinkled 
and strengthened from the heavenly fountain of the water of 
life, that goeth forth fix>m the body {vriZvo^) of Christ ' (§ 22 ; 
cf. John iv. 14, vii. 38). 

The persecution which was fatal to these martyrs placed 
Ibek.£US in the vacant see of Lyons. His testimony is im- 
portant, not only because a close connexion existed between the 
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Churches of Gaul and Asia generally, but because he was 
himself by birth and education an Asiatic. It is important 
also for another reason. He was directly connected with the 
Apostolic age by two remarkable instances of longevity^ Poly- 
carp, his early instructor in his Asiatic home, declared himself 
to have been ' eighty-six years in the Lord ' at the time of his 
martyrdom. Pothinus, his immediate predecessor in the see of 
Lyons, his late abode, was close upon ninety when he too died 
under the hands of the persecutor. Polycarp was a disciple of 
St John, and is said to have been placed by him in the see of 
Smyrna. Pothinus was a growing boy when the Apostle died, 
and it seems probable (though of this there is no direct evidence) 
that he, like his successor at Lyons, was of Asiatic birth and 
parentage. Irenseus, as we have seen, lays great stress on the 
teachiDg of the former, which he professes to follow implicitly ; 
and we may suppose with much probability that among the 
anonymous presbyters whose authority he quotes as having 
associated with the Apostles and their immediate successors 
the latter held a prominent place. We are therefore greatly 
interested in enquiring what language Irenseus holds with re- 
spect to the Fourth Gospel. 

The answer is decisive. He not only mentions or quotes 
it many times, as the work of the beloved disciple, but gives 
many particulars respecting it. He states in one place that it 
was written at Ephesus (iii. 1. 1), in another that its object was 
to counteract the heresies of the Nicolaitans and Corinthians 
(iii 11. 1). He uses it fireely*, not only to establish his own 
position, but also to confute his Gnostic opponents. To them 
and to him alike, as to the universal Church, it is a recognised 
authority. In short, a Fourth Gospel is to Irenseus not only a 
historical &ct, but a foreordained necessity. He ransacks heaven 
and earth for reasons why the evangelical record should thus be 
foursquared. In analogies from the physical world, in types 
from Old Testament prophecy, in the successive developments of 

> See above, p. 58 sq. eighty times. 

* He quotes it between seventy and 
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God's revelation to men, he finds evidence that this number 
alone is consonant with the Divine order of things (iiL 11. 8). 

The extant work of Irenseus on heresies, fix)m which these 
references are taken, was written during the episcopate of 
£leutherus\ who held the see of Rome from about ad. 175 to 
AD. 190. The exact date is of little or no importance. The point 
to be kept in view is this ; that in youth he had lived in familiar 
intercourse with Polycarp, and had heard his aged master speak 
again and again of the Apostle St John, that he professed to 
have a very vivid remembrance of those early days*, and that 
on every occasion he appealed to the traditions of the Asiatic 
School as authoritative in matters of Christian fiuth and 
history. 

Of his honesty and good faith I think no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained Eager partisanship may occasionally have 
blinded his judgment as to the value of the evidence before 
him. Close and searching criticism was not the characteristic 
either of his age or of his class. A tradition may here and 
there have been confused or exaggerated in the course of 
transmission ; a metaphor translated into a &ct ; a categorical 
statement substituted for an individual opinion ; an early date 
replaced by a later or conversely. Let all reasonable allowance 
be made for these possibilities. The &ct still remains, that he 
firmly believed himself, and received as the tradition of St John's 
personal disciples, that the Fourth Gkwpel was written by none 
other than the beloved Apostle himself. On this point he does 
not betray a shadow of a misgiving. 

On reviewing the evidence of the Asiatic school, which thus 
culminates in Irenseus, we cannot £eiil to be struck with the 
solidarity of the body through which it is transmitted. Polycarp 



^ Eleathems is mentioned as still 
living (Iren. iii. 8, 8). On the other 
hand, a reference ooonrs to Theo- 
dotion's version of the lzz (iii 31, !)• 
and Theodotion's version is stated not 
to have heen published ontil the reign 
of Commodus (a.i>. 182-100). But 



Epiphanins, our anthority for Theo- 
dotion's date, is guilty of saoh start- 
ling oonfoflions in the passage {de pond, 
et tneru, 16, 17) that his trostworthinees 
is mooh disoredited. [See Esiayt on 
Svpematural Religion^ p. 260.] 
* See above, p. 55. 
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and Papias, Melito and Claudius Apollinaris, Polycrates and 
IrensBus, the martyrs of Asia and the martyrs of Gktul, 
are not isolated individuak, nor is church-membership their 
only bond of union; but within the Church itself they 
belong to a more or less compact community, of which the 
membeis are in constant mutual intercourse, and consult and 
advise each other on veiy diverse matters of interest. 

This tact is a strong safeguard for the continuity of trans- 
mission where a tradition so important is concerned : but in the 
case before us the disputes of the age and country afford an 
additional security. As soon as we bring the original theory of 
the Tubingen school, which dated the Fourth Qospel about 
AJ>. 170, or even the modified hypothesis of some recent 
antagonists, which places it close upon the middle of the 
second century, face to fiu^e with these controversies, we at 
once see what enormous improbabilities are involved in either 
supposition. The forgery (for professing, as it evidently does, 
to emanate from the beloved disciple, the Fourth Gospel must 
be called by this hard name, unless it be genuine), the forgery 
is ahnost contemporary with, or even subsequent to, the rise of 
Montaiusm and the first outburst of the Quartodeciman con- 
troversy. It has a very direct bearing on Montanism, for it 
supplies a basis for the prophetic theory of this sect ; and yet it 
is received by Catholics and Montanists alike. It raises 
questions connected with the celebration of Easter (though it 
does not touch the main subject of dispute); and yet it is 
accepted without misgiving equally by the Quartodecimans 
and their opponents. Yet, if the hypothesis were true, that it 
first saw the light during the lifetime of the very generation 
which was most actively engaged in both these controversies, 
must we not believe that its authenticity would have been most 
fiercely contested, and that the clearest traces of this contest 
would have been stamped on the extant literature of the 
period? 
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III The Chubches of Antioch. 



1. From the Churches of Asia Minor and their Qallic 
colonies it is natural to turn to the neighbouring and allied 
Church of Antioch ; and here the apostolical father Ignatius 
first claims attention. His testimony is the more important, 
because he is historically connected with the two principal 
Churches in which the influence of St John prevailed, Ephesus 
and Smyrna. The genuine Epistles of Ignatius were written 
AD. 110, very few years after the probable date of St John's 
Gospel. They are brief, abrupt and epigrammatic, being 
chiefly occupied with personal explanations and instructions. 
An aged disciple on his way to martyrdom writes a few hurried 
lines to the Christian congregations with whom he has been 
brought into contact on his journey. Though they reflect the 
teaching, and in many places echo the language, of the New 
Testament — especially of St Paul — the letters contain only two 
direct quotations, as such, from Holy Scripture ^ 

Under these circumstances it ia sufficient if we are able to 
trace the influence of the Fourth Qospel in individual thoughts 
and phrases. Nor are such traces wanting. When in his 
Epistle to the Philadelphians Ignatius writes (§ 7), 'The 
Spirit is not deceived, being from Qod ; for it knoweth whence 
it Cometh and whither it goeth {dlSev yhp iroOev ifyx^rcu koX 



1 Moffn. 12, Eph, 6. In EpK 6, 
yiypoiwrai ydp' ^tpti^difiM 6 6edt dm- 
rdiro-ffyxu, the quotation may have been 
taken direct from Proy. ili. 84, but the 
Bobetitution of 6 Gc^f for 6 K^yMot in- 
olinee me to snppoee that Ignatius got 
it through 1 Pel v. 5 or James iT. 6. 
The same substitution is found in 
Olem. Bom. 80. The foUowing are 
the most striking ooinoidenees in the 
Ignatian Epistles (1) with the Gospel 
nanratiYe: Eph. 14 ^opiphv rb d^r8/>or 
dir6 Tov KOfiwoO abroO (of. Matt. xii. 88), 
Smym, 1 tra ir\rip<a$§ wwra ducaioa^ 

L. E. 



(of our Lord's baptism; ef. Matt. iiL 
15), Smym, 6 6 x*^P^ xufi^h-ta (ef. 
Matt. six. 12), Polye, 2 ^p^ptfjiM ybfw 
Cn b 6^s iy iroffuf nal dxipaiot el^ael (Spt 
^ wepumpd (of. Bfatt. x. 16); (2) with 
the Pauline Epistles : Eph. 10 iHpaXoi t§ 
TtffTei (of. Gol. i. 28), ib. 16 ol o^iro- 
^bpOipaaiKdiw 6coO od Kktipowofi^ovffiw 
(ct 1 Cor. vi. 9); and id. 18 «v8 ao^; 
voO ffvfifrnn^ ; (of. 1 Cor. i. 20), Rom, 5 
dXX' od Topd ToOro dtducaUffjuu (of. 1 Cor. 
iv. 4), Polyc. 5 dyawop rdt irvftfitovs^ cbt 
6 Ei^xof rV iKKKiiffiajf (of. Eph. v. 29). 
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irov inrSyei), and it secux^heth out the hidden things/ we 
recognise at once our Lord's description of the Spirit in His 
conversation with Nicodemos as related in John iii 8. Other 
reminiscences, not so obvious but equally real, of Johannine 
language are traceable elsewhere. Thus the sentence, ^The 
prince of this world is abolished' (Troll, 4) is an echo, almost a 
repetition, of our Lord's language (John xii. 31, xvL 11). Again, 
the contrast of the ' corruptible food* with the * bread of God, 
which is the flesh of Christ and the draught of His blood,' {Rom. 
7) is an adaptation of the characteristic discourse related in the 
^th chapter of the same Gospel. So too in other passages he 
echoes the same expressions, ' the flesh of the Lord,' 'the blood 
of Jesus Christ' (TralL 8 ; cf. PhUad. 4), ' the bread of God' 
(Eph. 5). And elsewhere the coincidences with St John are 
equally patent ; ' we ought so to receive him (the bishop), as 
TTim that sent him' (Eph, 6; cf. John xiiL 20); 'where the 
shepherd is, there follow ye, as sheep, for msmy fair-seeming 
wolves make captive those that run the race of God' (Philad, 2 ; 
cf. John X. 4, 12); 'to Him alone (Christ) are committed the 
hidden things of God, He Himself being the door of the Father' 
(Philad. 9; cf. Johnx. 7); 'Jesus Christ, His Son, Who is His 
Word, coming forth from silence. Who in all things pleased Him 
that sent Him' (Magn, 8 ; cf. John vL 38)\ 

2. Following the succession of the Antiochene bishops we 

1 The silence of Ignatins respeoting mftde in the previooB section to other 
St John has been urged on the other Apostles with whom the Ephesian 
side, especially in Rom, 4 (obx <^t Ohurch was in harmony. Moreover, 
Uirpot Kol JIaCKoi SundtrffofMi iffuy), Ignatius singles out St Paul on ac- 
where, it is contended, the introdnc- count of the parallel to himsell The 
tion of the names of St Peter and Ephesian converts had sheltered St 
St Paul makes the omission of St Paul as he passed through; and now 
John's name more remarkable. But Ignatius is passing through Ephesus 
there is a good reason for this omis- on his way to martyrdom. Besides 
don. Ignatius is addressing the Bo- • these two passages no Apostle is men- 
man Church, and therefore appeals to tioned by name in the Ignatian Epi- 
the two Apostles to whose precepts sties, except St Peter in Smym, 8, 
that Church had listened. Again in where there is a reference to an inci- 
Eph, 12, where St Paul is again men- dent in our Lord's life, 
tioned, reference has been already 
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arrive at Theophtlus — ^the sixth bishop according to Eusebius 
(H. E. iv. 20), the seventh according to Jerome {Ep. ad Algas, 
quaest. 6), who commences his list of Antiochene bishops with 
St Peter. In his extant Apologia ad Avtoh/cum, an un- 
doubtedly genuine work, Theophilus quotes the beginning of 
the Fourth Gospel and mentions St John as its author. The 
passage runs as follows : ' whence the Holy Scriptures and all 
the inspired men {irv€VfmTo<f>6poi) teach us, one of whom, John, 
says, '' In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
Ood," showing that at the first God was alone, and the Word in 
Him. Then he says, "And the Word was God. All things were 
made through Him, and without Him was not anything made'" 
{ad AutoL ii. 22). This direct and precise reference is the 
more conspicuous, because it is the solitary instance in which 
Theophilus quotes directly and by name any book of the New 
Testament. To this undoubted quotation should be added the 
following coincidencea ' How can one fail to notice the pangs 
which women suffer in child-bearing, and after that they forget 
their trouble?' {ad AvtoL ii. 23; c£ John xvL 21); 'A com of 
wheat, or of the other seeds, when it is cast into the earth, first 
dieth and is dissolved, then it nseth and becometh an ear 
(crra;^9) ' (ad Autol. i. 13). Here the language of Theophilus 
combines expressions in John xiL 24 and 1 Cor. xv. 36, 37. 
Lastly, in ad Atttol. i. 14 occurs the following expression, 'Do 
not therefore disbelieve, but believe,' a reminiscence of John 
XX. 27, ' Be not faithless, but believing.' 

The date of these notices may be fixed with tolerable 
accuracy. Eusebius in his Chrontcon gives a.d. 177 as the year 
of Theophilus's deatL But it is almost certain that he has 
antedated the event by six or more years at the lowest compu- 
tation. For in his Apology Theophilus mentions the death of 
M. Aurelius, and he carries his chronological calculations down 
to this epoch (iii. 28). These calculations indeed are confessedly 
taken from Chryseros 'the nomenclator' (iL 27), a freedman 
of Aurelius, who stopped at this point ; but as the object of 
Theophilus is to calculate the age of the world at the time 

6—2 
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when he writes, it is a tolerably safe conclusion that the third 
book, in which these calculations occur, must date not long 
after the death of the Stoic emperor, i.e. not long after 
A.D. 180. The three books were written and despatched 
separately, so that the first and second, in which the quota- 
tions are found, may be placed a little earlier than the third 
book. 

Besides the direct evidence which the Apologia ad Avtoly- 
cum supplies to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, Theophilus 
is in another way an indirect witness to the wide acceptance 
of four Gospels in the Canon of the New Testament. Jerome 
speaks in more than one passage of a work of Theophilus, now 
lost, "which he calls his 'commentaries^' In one reference indeed 
he appears to throw doubt upon the authenticity of this work. 
Speaking of Theophilus in Vir. Illust/r. 25 he sajrs, *I have read 
commentaries written in his name on the Gospel and on the 
Proverbs of Solomon, which in my opinion do not appear to 
agree with the elegance and style of the volumes mentioned 
above' (i.e. the ad Autolycwm and other works). But elsewhere 
he quotes the work without the slightest misgiving. In the 
pre&ce to his own commentary on St Matthew's Gospel (tn 
Matth. praef. Op. vii. p. 7) he confesses ' to have read many 
years before the commentaries on Matthew... of Theophilus, 
bishop of the city of Antioch.' In his epistle to Algasia (Ep. 
cxxi Op, I. p. 866), written in A.D. 407, he throws further light 
upon the character of this lost writing. He speaks of it as a 
harmony of the four Gospels and as a lasting monument of the 
writers genius (Theophilus... qui quattuor Evangelistarum in 



^ The four books of commentarii, 
extant in Latin and asoribed to Theo- 
philuB, cannot represent the genuine 
work alluded to by Jerome. The theo- 
logy is evidently post-Nieene; passages 
are found nearly word for word in 
S. Ambrose (i. § 120, p. 295, ed. Otto ; 
of. Ambrose Comm, in Luc. iii. § 2), in 
Cyprian (l § 153, p. 801; ol Qyprian 



Epiit. iTiii. § 6), and in Jerome (i. § 4, 
p. 280; of. Jerome Comm. in Matt, 
i. Op, VIZ. p. 12); and the work is 
evidently not a translation f^om the 
Greek, but originally written in Latin, 
see e,g, i.p. 288 apex {^Ktpala) autem 
quatuor literas habens per evangelium 
quadniplex testamentum indicat no- 
vum. 
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unum opus dicta compingens ingenii sui nobis monumenta 
dimisit). It is needless to point out the importance and 
significance of a harmony of the four Gospels constructed in 
the second century, in its relation to the genuineness of 
St John's Gk>spel, and to the Diatessaron of Tatian. 

rv. The Churches of Palestine. 

Contemporaneously with the Ignatian Epistles and the 
treatise of Theophilus, we have the evidence of writers in the 
neighbouring region of Palestine. 

1. The date of the writings of Justin Marttb is of some 
importance. The two Apologies were written in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, Le. between July, 138, and March, 161. If we 
can trust the present text, the first (the longer) Apology was 
composed before M. Aurelius became Caesar, i.e. before AD. 140. 
Against this early date, however, it is urged (1) that L. Yerus, 
who is there styled ipctarif^ TraiBela^, was only ten years old 
at this time ; (2) that Justin (ApoL i. 46) speaks of our Lord 
as bom 150 years before, (3) that Marcion is mentioned as 
already influential (ApoL i. 26). I do not think that much 
stress can be laid on these arguments. The expression ipaarri^ 
iroiZeUvi was a very fit one to apply to an imperial boy, who 
was, or was presumed to be, studious and intelligent, and to 
whom owing to his youth no other compliment could be paid. 
As regards the question of the chronology of our Lord's life, 
if Justin followed the ordinary computation (which is probably 
the case), he would place the Crucifixion in AJ>. 29; and, 
allowing about thirty-three years for the interval between the 
Nativity and the Crucifixion, Justin's 150 years would bring 
the date of the work to A.D. 146. The third objection, the 
allusion to Marcion, is more difficult to meet, but the dates 
of his life are very uncertain. Happily, however, we can escape 
these difficulties altogether. By a very plausible emendation 
(see Hort in the Jowmal of Philclogyy UL pp. 163, 165, 1857), 
which reads icai tcmaapi for tcaurapt iccu in the opening words 
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of the Apology\ M. Aurelius has ab-eady become Caesar before 
the date of the work. If we accept this conjecture, the 
passage itself affords no posterior limit except the martyrdom 
of Justin, and the death of Antoninus Pius in A.D. 161. The 
second Apology is a sort of appendix or postscript to the first, 
written at the same time or soon afber* 

The Dialogue with Trypho was written after the longer 
Apology, to which it contains a clear allusion*, and therefore 
probably after both Apologies. It is represented as held at 
Ephesus, where Justin had stayed (Eus. H. E. iv. 18). Justin's 
testimony therefore becomes in some sense the testimony of 
the Asiatic school. The time of the dialogue is stated to be 
during the war of Barcochba* A.D. 132-135, i.e. when Polycarp 
and Papias were scarcely advanced beyond middle age, and 
while Melito and ApoUinaris were yet young men. From the 
allusion to the first Apology given above, it is evident that if we 
accept the later date for the Apology, the dialogue cannot have 
been published until several years after it actually took place. 

Eusebius and others after him place Justin's martyrdom in 
the reign of M. Aurelius, and the Paschal Chronicle fixes it at 
A.D. 165^ On the other hand, Epiphanius'^ apparently and others 



^ The Apology opens as follows: 
A&roKpdropi TlT<fi AlXitp 'AHpuunf 'A^rw- 
ply<^ RixrepeT ^paori} KtUtrtipi Ktd 0^- 
ptcfflfufi U(} ifMXoff6^ KoX AwkUp t^iXo- 
ff6ifHn/f Kaiffopos ^0-64 vUp xaX l^^efioOs 
et^Toirfri^, ipoffry rcudelaSt jc.t.X. Over 
&nd above the question of date in- 
volved, it is Tumatnral to deeoribe 
Antoninos' titles in a descending soale 
from Imperator to Cadsar. 

s oiSi Y&p ^xd ToO yiifovt toO iftoO.,, 
rtybt 4^pwTlSa routdfigpoff iyypd^iat 
Kaiffopi vpoaofuKQw cTxof TXara<r^cu 
airni^i k.t,\. DiaL § 120. 

' ^vytiiw rh» ww y€P6ftafOP x6Xc/tior 
Dial. § 1. 

* Ens. H. E. iv. 16; Chron, Pa$eh. 
p. 481 sq. (ed. Bonn). 

B Epiphanios (891 a; ii. p. 411 ed* 



Dindorf) makes Justin thirty years at 
the time of his martyrdom, which he 
plaoes ivl 'PcMTucoi; ifyefiAvos koI 'A^/h- 
opoO poffiKivs, The name Bustious is 
too oommon at this period to give us 
much assistance, and the text of Epi- 
phanius is so corrupt that we may 
without hesitation read 'Arrurd^ov for 
*Adpuufov in this passage, especially as 
a few lines lower down Epiphanius 
speaks of Tatian as setting up his 
heretical school about the twelfth year 
of Antoninus {repl t6 dtadiKarop iros 
'Arrundpou rod edaepovt Kal^apos). He 
had already described Tatian as a 
contemporazy of Justin {^woKfidi^H 
*lovffrlytp) who lapsed into heresy after 
JuBtin*s death. 
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place it in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and, as far as we can 
judge, before A.D. 150. If we adopt with Hort ad. 149 as the 
date (Z. 0. p. 180), and leave time for the Dialogtte, we may place 
the extant works of our author between AD. 145-149. 

We now turn to the evidence which Justin affords as to the 
Fourth QospeL He does not quote it by name, but he shows 
more than one striking coincidence with its language. Thus 
speaking of the sacrament of baptism he says (ApoL I. 61), ' For 
Christ also said, " Unless ye be bom again {avarfCwriOrfTe), ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven ", for that it is quite 
impossible for those that are once bom to enter into their 
mother's womb is manifest to all ' (cf. John iii. 3-5). If any 
doubt could be entertained whence this saying was derived, it 
will appear from a passage in the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding (§ 60) that the Fourth Qospel was present to his mind. 
Appljring the incident of the brazen serpent as an image of the 
Crucifixion, he reports Moses as erecting the serpent and saying, 
'If ye look on this image (t^ tv^^ tovt^), and believe, ye 
shall be saved in Him.' This is a very wide departure from 
the account in Numbers (xxL 7-9), where there is nothing 
about a type or about the necessity of belief; but the writer 
obviously had in his mind John iiL 14, 15, ' as Moses lifted up 
the serpent iu the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him... should have 
eternal life'^- Again, in the sixth chapter of the same Apology, 
Justin says: 'The prophetic spirit we reverence and worship, 
honouring (it) in reason and in truth,' where we are reminded of 
John iv. 24. Speaking of the holy eucharist, * We have been (or 
were) taught {iStSaxOvFi^V ^^ writes (§ 66), 'that the bread and 
wine are both the flesh and the blood of that Jesus Who became 
flesh,' an expression founded upon John vi. 54. ' For,' he adds, 
'the Apostles, in the memoirs left by them, which are called 
Gospels, have recorded that it was so enjoined on them ' etc. 
This passage alone however would be far frt)m conclusive. It 
can only be taken to strengthen a position already established. 

1 Ck)mpar6 the treatment of this incident in Dial. § 94. 
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One other coincidence fix)m the same work wHl suffice. Speak- 
ing of the prophecy in Isaiah of the miraculous conception of 
the Messiah, Justin remarks that Qod by the Spirit of prophecy 
foretold what was incredible, ' so that, when it came to pass, it 
might not be dLsbelieved, but might be believed from its having 
been foretold ' (Apol. h 38), where we are at once reminded of 
John xiv. 29. 

Turning now to the Dialogve with Trypho we find numerous 
expressions, which cannot well be explained except on the 
supposition that John had the Fourth Qospel before him. 
Our Lord is described as Hhe only spotless and righteous 
light, that was sent from Qod to men ' {DidL 17; c£ John L 9) ; 
He is the ' only-begotten of the Father of the universe, His 
Word and Power sprung in a special way (JZitos) from Him, aa 
we have learnt from the memoirs {m airo rwv dirofivrniovev' 
fjMTwp ifidOofiev) ' {Diai, 105 ; cf. John L 14). An allusion to 
the imagery of Qenesis xlix. 11 is explained of Christ because 
' His blood sprung not of man's seed, but of the will of God * 
(Dial 63; cf. John i. 13). We are informed (Diai. 69) that 
the Jews ' dared to call Him a magician and a deceiver of the 
people (\aom\dvov)' where the last word seems to have been 
suggested by John viL 12 ' Nay, but he deceiveth the people 
(irTiAv^ TOP S'xKovy Speaking of himself and of his brother 
Christians, Justin says, 'We are called, and are, the true 
children of Qod, who keep His commandments {Dial. 123; 
cf. John i. 12, 1 Joh. iii 1, 2) ' ; ' to us it is given both to hear, 
and to be with, and to be saved through this Christ, and to 
know all the things of the Father' {Dial 121; cf. John xiv. 7); 
' who are instructed in all the truth' {Dial, 39 ; c£ John xvi 
13). 'He that knoweth not Him (Le. Christ), knoweth not 
the counsel of Qod, and he that insulteth and hateth Him, 
manifestly hateth and insulteth Him that sent Him; and if 
any man believeth not on Him, he believeth not the preaching 
of the prophets, who announced the glad tidings of Him, and 
preached them unto all ' {Dial, 136, a reminiscence of John v. 
23, 45, 46). Again, in the description of John the Baptist 
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given in Dial. 88, an account which is chiefly taken firom the 
Synoptic Gospels, umnistakeable proofe are given of Justin's 
acquaintance with the Fourth Qospel also. Thus the repudia- 
tion of the Baptist's own claim to the Messiahship is closely 
associated with the announcement of the presence of the 'one 
stronger/ whose shoes John proclaims himself unworthy to 
bear, in a way which presupposes Justin's knowledge of 
John L 19-27. Lastly, in Dial. 57 occurs an expression which 
reminds us very forcibly of John vL 31, ' Of the manna, on 
which your fsithers were nourished in the vdldemess, the scrip- 
ture saith, that they ate angels' food.' 

A work of Justin earUer than any extant is his treatise 
against Marcion. A few lines of this lost work are preserved in 
Irenseus (iv. 6. 2). The passage is very short, not more than 
half a dozen lines, and does not give much scope for quotations 
firom the New Testament, but in it occurs an expression 
suggested by St John, 'The only-begotten Son came to us, 
gathering up His own creation in Himself.' The latter part of 
the clause is based on Ephes. i. 10, the former on John i. 18. 

2. We now turn firom the master to the scholar, fix)m 
Justin Martyr to Tatian. The facts of Tatian's life are soon 
told. An Assyrian by birth, as he himself distinctly says, and 
a heathen, he exercised the profession of a sophist, in which 
capacity he travelled far and wide. His mind was first turned 
towards Christianity by reading the Scriptures, which impressed 
him greatly. He was converted, and became a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, doubtless at Rome, and after the death of his master 
appears to have remained some time in the metropolis teaching. 
Subsequently he left Rome, and seems to have spent the 
remainder of his life in the East, more especially in Syria and 
the neighbouring countriea After Justin's death — how soon 
after we do not know — his opinions underwent a change. He 
separated himself fix)m the Church, and espoused views closely 
allied to those of the Encratites. When Irenseus wrote his 
first book, Tatian was no longer living, as may be inferred firom 
the language of this father (Iren. L 28, 1); and this book must 
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have been written before A.D. 190, and may have been written 
as early as A.D. 178^ On the whole, we shall perhaps not be 
far wrong if we place the period of his literary activity at about 
A.D. 155-170\ 

Of several writings of Tatian mentioned by the ancients, 
only one has come down to us*, his Address to the Greeks, a 
work composed before Tatian's separation from the Chureh> 
apparently not long after the death of Justin. 

This Oratio ad Oraecos is an Apology, addressed to Oentile& 
We do not therefore expect to find iu it quotations from the 
sacred books, with which Qentile readers would as a matter of 
course have no acquaintance, and to which they would attribute 
no authority. But the following passages place beyond the 
reach of any reasonable doubt what was at least an a priori 
presumption, that the pupil of Justin knew and accepted the 
Fourth Qospel, to which his master's extant writings have 
been shown to give testimony. 

§ 4. ' God is a Spirit (cf. John iv. 24).' 

§ 13. ' And this then is the saying (rh eipfifiipov), " The 
darkness comprehendeth not (ov KaraXafifidvei) the light" 
(cf. John L 5).' 

§ 19. ' Follow ye the only Qod. All things have been 
made by Him, and apart from Him hath been made no thing 
(cf. John i. 3).' 

These passages are conclusive, for they are characteristic 
passages of the Fourth Gospel. There are other coincidences 
with Johannine language, such as § 5 ' God was in the begin- 
ning,' which, taken by themselves, cannot be pressed, but in the 



1 See above, p. 79. Clement of Alex- 
andria Strom, i, 1. 11 (p. 822) men- 
tions an * Assyrian' as one of his earlier 
teaohers, and the identification of this 
Assyrian with Tatian is highly proba- 
ble ; see below, p. 92. 

* [On the whole sabjeet of Tatian 
see Enays on Supernatural Religion, 
p. 272sq.] 

' [The disooveiy and pablioation in 



ISSS by Giasea of Tatian's Diatessaron 
in an Arabic version has set at rest for 
ever the question whether or no Tatian 
knew the Fourth Gospel. The Dia- 
tessaron is, as its name implies, a 
Harmony of the Foor GospeJs; and 
as Dr Lightfoot had surmised, consists 
of oar four canonical Gospels, and 
commences with the opening words of 
St John's Gospel.] 
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light of the extracts given above are probably derived from the 
same source. 

V. The Chukch of Alexandria. 

1. In all probability, the Epistle of Barnabas is to be con- 
sidered the earliest piece of extant Christian literature, outside 
the Canon, which emanates from Alexandria. Whoever is its 
author — and it is noticeable that he nowhere claims to be the 
Apostle Barnabas — in his general style and his interpretation of 
the Old Testament, he represents Alexandrian thought. He 
gives us moreover a picture of feuds between Jews and Chris- 
tians, which is in keeping with what we know from other 
sources of the character of the population of that great city. 
For reasons which cannot be entered into here, but which bear 
upon the interpretation of a passage in § 4, I am inclined to 
place the date of the Epistle in the reign of Vespasian, after 
that emperor's association with himself of his sons Titus and 
Domitian in the supreme power (A.D. 70-79). In this case, it 
was written before the Fourth Qospel ; we must therefore look 
elsewhere for the evidence of which we are in search. We 
shall find, if I mistake not, that the earliest quotations from 
the Fourth Qospel (and these very important) which proceed 
from Alexandria, are contained in the works of Gnostic writers, 
as Basilides, Yalentinus etc.; and these will be considered later 
on\ At present we will confine ourselves to orthodox writings. 
With one possible exception there is no orthodox literature 
extant which comes from the Alexandrian Church between the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the writings of Clement of Alexandria. 
That exception is the latter part (§§ 11, 12) of the Epistle to 
DiooNETUS. In our solitary authority for this Epistle, the 
Strassburg MS., now no longer extant, the beginning of one 
treatise and the conclusion of another have been accidentally 
attached together so as to form in appearance one work. The 
writer of the latter part is clearly an Alexandrian, and indulges 

^ See below, p. 104 sq. 
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in the allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament which are 
characteristic of that school. He calls himself ' a disciple of the 
Apostles and a teacher of the Gentiles.* The whole tone of 
thought of the fragment is second-century. These indications 
appear to point to Pantaenus, the master of Clement, and the 
Apostle of the Indies (c. A.D. 180-210), as the author of the 
treatise. The account given of him in Eusebius {H. E. v. 10) 
would seem to imply that his journey to India^ preceded his 
appointment as head of the Catechetical school of Alexandria ; 
and Anastatius of Sinai speaks of him as one of those early 
exegetes, who understood all the narrative of the Hexaemeron 
as referring to Christ and the Church, a view which harmonizes 
in a remarkable degree with the allegorical interpretation of 
the garden of Eden preserved in this fragment. 

The influence of St John is very manifest in this treatise, 
though there is no direct quotation from his Qospel. The 
Word who is called 'the Life' (ij C«i^ § 12; cf. John i. 4), 
* who was from the beginning' (o air dp'xfj^ § H ; cf. John i. 2), 
'through whom the Father is glorified' (Si oS TJarifp So^d^erai 
§ 12; cf. John xiii. 31, xiv. 13), 'has revealed Himself to His 
disciples (oh €<f>av€p(aa'€v 6 A0709 <f>av€L^ § 11 ; cf. John ii. 11). 
These and other coincidences with the Fourth Gospel, occurring 
in a fragment which occupies less than two octavo pages, are 
sufficient to indicate that the writer's mind was imbued with 
Johannine teaching and phraseology. 

2. Clement of Alexandria in his Stromateis* (i. 1. 11) 
describes one of his instructors in Greece as ' the Ionian' (0 fj^ev 



^ Jerome Vir. III. 86, Ep. 70 (p. 428) 
states that he was sent to India by 
Demetrins (bishop of Alexandria a.i). 
189-281). ButEa8ebias(2.c.) represents 
him as head of the eatedhetieal school 
ten years before the aooession of Deme- 
trius. We most oonolnde that Jerome 
places the visit to India too late. 

' The Stromateit was written jld. 
194 or 195 under Severus. Clement's 
other extant works are earlier. He 



enumerates his teachers as follows, 
giving the eountiy in which he was 
their pupil, (1) in Greece^ * the Ionian,' 
(2) in Magna Qracia, (a) one from 
CoBlo-Syria, (6) another from Egypt, 
(8) in the Ea$tt (a) one from Ao^yria, 
(b) another, in Palestine, a Hebrew, 
(4) in Alexandriaj the last and greatest 
i,e, Pantttuns. I am inclined to iden- 
tify 'the Ionian' with Melito. 
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iirl r^9 'EW^iSo^ o ^ItavMosi), and places him first on the list of 
his teachers, as though he were the earliest. 

Thus he is connected with Asia Minor, and probably with 
the school of St John. Consequently his testimony is of great 
importance for our purpose. To Clement we owe several 
traditions of St John^ He speaks' of a certain statement as 
' not occurring in the four Qospels handed down to us (ei^ rot^ 
irapaheZofUvov; ^fiiv rirrapinp eifoyy^^oi^) but only in the 
Qospel according to the Egyptians/ thus showing that in his 
time the number of the Qospels was definitely fixed at four. 
In another passage' he appeals to the tradition of the presbyters 
of a former generation (9rapaSo<ri9 tSv avi/eaOev TrpeKrfivripwv) 
as to the order in which the Qospels were written, saying that 
after the other Qospels had been written, 'John, last of all, 
observing that the external (bodily) &ctB (ret awfiariKii) had 
been set forth in the existing Qospels, at the urgent request of 
his firiends and by the divine guidance of the Spirit, composed 
a spiritual Qospel {irvevfiar^Kov irotSjaai evayyeKiovy The 
value of this tradition may be great or it may be small; but 
his whole language bears testimony to the &ct that the Qospel 
of St John had long been recognised as authoritative, and that 
traditions had grown up about it'. 

3. Origen was bom in A.D. 185, and began to teach at 
eighteen. Of him it is sufficient to say that he wrote a com- 
mentary on St John's Qospel, and that he betrays no knowledge 
that the authenticity of the Qospel had ever been called in 
question'. 



^ e.g. the Btoxy of St John and the 
yoimg robber {QuU div. $alo, 42, p. 
968), quoted in Eos. H. E. iii 28. 

' Strom, iii. 18, p. 658. 

s Cited in Eos. H. E. vi. 14. 

^ In hifl book on the Paaohal Fes- 
Ural Clement makes the 14th the day 
of the Cracifizion {Fragm, p. 1017 ed. 
Potter), thus foUowing out the tra- 
dition of the Asiatic SdhooL Of this 



work only two short fragments sarriTe, 
but Ensebins informs us (H. E, yi. 18) 
that in it he mentioned '<iie traditions 
which he had heard from the eiders.' 
This is another indirect link with the 
School of St John. 

" See Lticke, p. 78. His commen- 
tary on St John was written about the 
year 222. In it he controverts Hera- 
deon. 
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VI. The Churches op Greece and Macedonia 



1. The extant remadns belonging to this branch of the Church 
in the second century are very slight indeed. In the few lines 
of Dionysius of Corinth that survive, no quotation could have 
been introduced naturally. Perhaps however the Epistle to 
DiooNETUS §§ 1-10 may belong to this Church. It certainly 
shows evidence of Hellenic culture both in diction and matter. 
This however is a very slight presumption in favour of its 
ascription to Greece proper ; and I only include it here because 
some place must be found for a document which is undoubtedly 
very early, and cannot well be assigned to a later date than the 
middle of the second century*. 

The Epistle is full of indications of the influence of 
St John's writings. ' Christians dwell in the world, but are not 
of the world (§ 6 ; c£ John xviL 11, 14, 16).* The doctrine of the 
Word is drawn out fiilly in § 7. He is described as 'the 
artificer and creator of the universe, by Whom God made the 
heavens, by Whom He enclosed the sea in its proper bounds 
(cf John L 3, Heb. L 2)': 'God sent Him as saving... He sent 
Him Bs loving and not as judging (cf. John iii 17).' In a 
later passage (§ 10), in language which is an echo of John iii. 16, 
we are told, ' For God loved men... to whom He sent His only- 
begotten Son, to whom He promised the kingdom in heaven 
and will give it to those that love Him (c£ 1 John iv. 9)/ 
* How then,' the writer goes on, ' shalt thou (worthily) love Him 
that before loved thee so (cf. 1 John iv. 10, 11)?' 

2. That Athenagoras should be considered a representa- 
tive of the Church of Greece is evident from the heading of his 



1 Westoott {Canon of the N. T. p. 
88, ed, 4) places it o. a.d. 117, Bonsen 
{Hippolytus I. p. 170) a.d. 185. I am in- 
clined to date it somewhat later. The 
DiognetuB addressed is not improbably 
the tator of Marcns Aurelios, and the 
reference to 'a King sending his 
son as a King* {Cfs paaCKe^s Hfiruy 



vtdr paffCk4a § 7), as illustrating the 
Incarnation, may very weU have been 
suggested by the adoption of M. Aure- 
lins by Antoninus Pius in a.d. 147. 
On the other hand the simplicity of 
the theological teaching wiU not allow 
us to bring the date down much later. 
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extant Apology, in which he describes himself as an 'Athenian/ 
Thus the account of him given by Philippus Sidetes and pre- 
served by Nicephorus Callistus^ which makes him the first 
leader of the Catechetical school at Alexandria, must be 
inaccurate. But Philip of Side, who lived in the fifth century 
and was ordained deacon by Chrysostom, was a notoriously 
pretentious and careless writer. For instance, in his short 
account of Athenagoras he makes Fantsenus the pupil of 
Clement, and asserts that Athenagoras' Apology was addressed 
to Hadrian and Antoninus, whereas its title shows it to have 
been dedicated to the emperors Aurelius and Commodus, and 
therefore written after Commodus was associated in the govern- 
ment (autumn of A.D. 176). From other indications it seems 
possible to fix the date more precisely between the end of 
A.D. 176 and the end of A.I). 177*. 

The absence of all appeal to Holy Scripture, which is 
characteristic of apologies addressed to the heathen, is noticeable 
in Athenagoras also. But this does not prevent hiTn from 
exhibiting correspondences with the thought and teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel. Thus God the Father ' hath made all 
things by the Word that proceedeth from Him (S*a rou trap 
avTov Xirfov § 4 ; c£ John i. 3).' Again, ' the Son of God is 
(the) Word of the Father in form and in energy ; for of Him 
and by Him were all things made, the Father and the Son 
being one, the Son being in the Father, and the Father in the 
Son (§ 10 ; cf. John L 3, xvii. 21 sq.)/ * To know God and the 
Word that proceedeth from Him, what is the union of the Son 
with the Father, what the communion (xoiveDvla) of the Father 
with the Son' is the Christian's life (§ 12 ; cf. John xvii. 3). 

^ See Dodwell Dissert, in Iren. of the GhristiaQB of Viezme and Lyons 
> The PoOm €lpffyrri (§ 2) ifl only (a.d. 177) raises a diffioolty. Athen- 
applicable to the years 176—178 in agoras declares (§ 85) that no slayes 
the reign of M. Anrelios. This peace had ever accused their Christian mas- 
intervened between the close of the ters of the infamous crimes attributed 
insurrection of Avidius Crassus and to them. This statement ceased to be 
the outbreak of the Maioomannic War. true after the commencement of the 
On the other hand to place the Apology persecution in question, 
after the outbreak of the persecution 
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The later Church of Greece proper is abnost a blank as 
regards any literary activity. 



VII. The Church of Rome. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement has been assigned with 
great probability to A.D. 95 or 96, during the reign of Domitian, 
when St John was still in banishment in the island of Patmoe. 
It was almost certainly composed before St John wrote his 
Qospel. Accordingly, in this, the first contribution to Christian 
extra-canonical literature which emanated from Rome, no 
quotation from the Fourth Qospel is possible. 

1. We therefore pass on to the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
author of which is described in the Mtiratorian Canon, in a 
well-known passage, to have composed his work during the 
episcopate of his brother Pius (c. A.D. 141-156) in Rome^ It is 
the earliest Christian allegory, written probably by a slave^ and 
is noticeable for its absence of quotations from Holy Scripture. 
This applies not merely to the New Testament but to the Old 
Testament likewise. There are numerous passages which recall 
the language of the psalms and prophetical books in the one 
case, and of the Synoptic Gospels and Epistles— especially the 
Epistle of St James — ^in the other, but the coincidences are 
embedded in the narrative itself, and have to be carefully 
disentangled from it. The only quotation which is avowedly 
such, is taken from an apociyphal work, the book of Eldad and 
Modad*. In spite however of this characteristic feature, the 
treatise contains indications that the author was influenced by 
the writings of St John. The very title The Shepherd recalls 
the parable of the Good Shepherd in John x., and the sixth 
Similitude is an elaboration of the metaphor employed in that 

^ Sedente cathedra urhis Roma^ ee- probable that he oame originally from 

cUHae Pio epUcopo fratre eitu. Can. Southern Greece. 

Morator. p. 58 sq. {ed, Tregelles). * 'Ett^t K^piot roct ^urrpeipofthois, 

* Vis, i. 1, unless indeed he is as- Cn y4ypairrcu iv rf 'EXddd koI Mc^^dr 

gaming a fiotitious oharaoter. His VU. ii. 3. 
mention of Arcadia {Sim, iz.) makes it 
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parable. The same chapter in the Fourth Gospel affords a 
more remarkable coincidence. In the ninth Similitude the Son 
of God is called ' the GateS' and it is added that ' no man can 
venter into the kingdom of God otherwise than through the 
name of His Son Who is beloved by Him (Sim. ix. 12; 
cf. John X. 9, xiv. 6).' In the same section the Son of God is 
said to be * begotten prior {'n-poyeviirrepo^:) to all His Creation, 
so that He became His Father's adviser in His creation.' 
These correspondences occurring together seem to indicate the 
influence of the Fourth Gospel. Elsewhere St John's teaching 
on 'the Truth' underlies Hennas' words as in Mand. iii., 'Love 
the truth, and let nothing but truth proceed out of your mouth 
...and thus shall the Lord, Who dwelleth in thee, be glorified, 
for the Lord is true in every word, and with Him is no lie,' a 
clear allusion to 1 John iL 27. Lastly, another passage recalls 
expressions in John x. 18, the Son 'having Himself cleansed 
the sins of His people, showed them the paths of life, giving 
them the law which He received from His Father {Sim, v. 6).' 

2. The reasons for assigning the MuRATORiAN Canon to 
Bome are briefly as follows : (1) the mention of 'urbs*, implying 
that the writer was familiar with Bome and probably wrote at 
Bome, (2) the translation of the work into Latin and its 
preservation in the Western Church, (3) the fact that the 
Canon which it presents is substantially the Canon of the 
Western Church*, (4) the knowledge which the writer displays 
of the Boman authorship of the Pastor of Hennas, (5) the 
prominent position assigned to the Epistle to the Bomans, 
which he explains more fully than usual, promising an 
exposition of the Epistle itself. I will not discuss the 

1 The word is &^pa in St John, H\rj reftue to allow the poblio reading of the 

in Hennas ; bnt the passage in St Apocalypse of Peter, as though imply- 

John is loosely quoted at least three ing that the majority aooepted this 

times by the early heretics given in work as canonical. 

HippolytTis with ir6\ii instead of $6pa ; ' Bomanis autem ordine (f ordinem) 

and so also in the Clementine Homi- scriptorarum sed et prindpiom earum 

lies ; see below, p. 114. esse CShristnm intimans prolixius soiip- 

* There is however an obscure alia- sit, de qoibns RingnliH necesse est a 

sion to some (quidam ex nostiis). who nobis dispatari. 

L. E. 7 
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question of the authorship of this interesting fragment. It 
has been assigned to Gaius, the Roman presbyter, to He- 
gesippuSy to Hippolytus. It was obviously written in Greek 
originally, and Greek was for the first two centuries the 
language of the Roman Church. The data for ascertaining the 
age of the writing are two, (1) the notice of an event occurring 
in the episcopate of Pius (a.d. 141-156) as having taken place 
nuperrime temporibus nostris, (2) the mention in a passage 
manifestly corrupt of Arsinous,yalentinus, Miltiades^ Basilides 
and the founder of the Montanists. We have thus the inferior 
and the superior limits within which the work is to be assigned ; 
and, though the problem presents considerable difficulties, we 
may provisionally place the date at A.D. 170 or thereabouts. 

The fragment opens with an account of the Four Gospels. 
It is mutilated at the beginning, and the description of 
St Matthew's Gospel is wanting. This is the case too with the 
notice of St Mark's Gospel, which is lost all but the conclusion 
of the last sentence — ' at which however he was present and so 
he set them down*.' But the account given of St Luke throws 
light upon the writer's meaning. St Luke, he tells us, was 
a physician who after the Ascension became a follower of 
St Paul and compiled his Gospel in his own name. 'But 
neither did he (nee ipse Le. any more than St Mark) see the 
Lord in the flesh,' that is to say, he was not an eyewitness. 
' He wrote frt>m hearsay {ex opinione i( aKorjsi)* The writer 
then continues, * The Fourth Gospel is (the work) of John one 
of the (personal) disciples (of Christ) {ex discipulis ix r&v 
liadrjT&vy This expression is significant. St John's position 
is here contrasted with that of St Mark and St Luke, who were 
not eyewitnesses. The word futOfjrrif; implies a personal dis- 
ciple of the Lord, and it is so used in Papias and IrensBus'. 
Moreover in this place it is peculiarly appropriate, inasmuch as 
St John uses this expression of himself (John xviii. 15, 16, 

1 For speonlations as to Arsinoas > QoibaBtameninterfaitetitaposnit. 
and Miltiades see Bunsen Antd. Anten. ' Iremeus always calls John 6 roD 
I. p. 184 sq., and Credner Canon, p. S2. Kvplov futBtfr/js ; e.g. aboye, p. 57. 
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xix. 26, 27, XXL 20, 28, 24)^- and his example doubtless fixed 
the usage of the Asiatic School. A little lower down, after 
quoting 1 John L 1, he draws attention to the fact that 
St John 'not only claimed to have seen and heard' the Lord 
(read non solum visorem se ease et auditorem), 'but to have 
written all the marvels of the Lord in order (sed et scriptorem 
omnium mirahilium Domini per ordinem profitetury This 
statement is emphatic. As distinct from the arrangement of 
events in the second and third (perhaps also in the first) Qospel, 
the eyewitness is declared to preserve the true chronology. 

The references to the writings of St John in the 
Muratorian Canon are fiill and explicit. (1) The circum- 
stances imder which the Gospel was written are first described ; 
(2) incidentally the opening words in the first Epistle are 
quoted, *What wonder then if John so boldly puts forward 
each statement in his Epistle {in epistolis suis raU inriirro'kah^) 
also saying of himself, " What we have seen with our eyes and 
heard with our ears and our hands have handled, these things 
we have written unto you"' ; (3) The mention of the number of 
St Paul's Epistles introduces an allusion to the Apocalypse, 'for 
John likewise in the Apocalypse, although he writes to seven 
Churches, yet speaks to all.' (4) Next the Catholic Epistles are 
discussed', and we are told that 'two Epistles of the before- 
mentioned John are considered canonical^' (5) lastly, the 
Apocalypse is mentioned again in conjunction with the Apoca- 
lypse of St Peter, and an unqualified testimony is given to its 
acceptance in the Church. Thus there is a continuous chain of 



1 See Weetcott Canon of the N. T. 
p. 211 (ed. 4). 

* The plural is here probably used 
to deseribe one epistle. This is not 
uncommon, cf. the Epistle of Poly- 
earp (§3); Eoseb. H. E. yt 1; vi. 48; 
Joseph. Ant, xlL 4. 10 ; and in classical 
writers Thnc. i. 182; It. 50; viii. 51 ; 
Polyb. y. 48. 5 etc. It is common in 
the Lzz; of. Esth. iii. 14; 1 Maoc. v. 
14, etc See my PhiUppianSj p. 140 sq. 



' There is evidently a lacuna in the 
MB. hereabouts, for the First Epistle of 
St Peter is not mentioned. 

* Supersoripti lohannis duas {L 
duae) in oatholica (l, catholids) ha- 
bentnr. The two Epistles meant are 
probably the Second and Third Epistles, 
the first being considered as a kind of 
prologue to the (Gospel, detached from 
the shorter pair, and treated with the 
Gospel. 

7—2 
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notices, and the absence of the fidntest hint to the contrary 
renders it unquestionable that the same John is meant from 
beginning to end as the author of the Qospel, of the First 
Epistle, of the two shorter Epistles, and of the Apocalypse. 

But is not the account of the Gospels in this fragment 
founded upon Papias ? And if so, what account did Papias 
give ? We have found that the Muratorian writer lays stress 
on the secondary character of St Mark's account, with apparent 
reference to his chronology. Papias also^ informs us concerning 
St Mark, that, though strictly accurate, he ' did not write in order 
(ov fievTOL Tof et), for he was not himself a hearer or follower of 
the Lord (oirre yap rJKOvo'e rov Kvplov oire irapfi/coKovOTfc^v 
avr^y Again, we notice that the Muratorian writer quotes 
from the First Epistle of St John in evidence. Papias likewise 
does the same. We are not told with what object Papias 
adduced this testimony from the Epistles ; but it is at least a 
plausible hypothesis that he had the same end in view as the 
Muratorian writer. May it not then be inferred with some 
degree of probability that the writer of the Muratorian Canon 
borrowed in some degree from Papias ? The use of the term 
ex discipulia seems to point to such a source of information. 

3. It might have been unnecessaiy to cany the history of 
the Canon in the Roman Church further; but doubts have been 
thrown" of the view of HiPPOLYTUS upon this question. It 
has been maintained that he shows no knowledge of the Gospel 
as the work of St John. It would indeed have been marvellous 
if Hippolytus, the pupil of Irenseus, and the friend of Origen, 
both of whom bear such unmistakeable testimony to the recep- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel, had entertained any doubts on this 
subject. But the answer to the objection is evident. (1) When 
Hippolytus expounds his own views, he is addressing heathens. 
He therefore does not appeal to any scripture, because it would 
not carry authority with his hearers. (2) It is perfectly evident 

^ Papias in Eos. H, E, iii. 89. character of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 57, 

* Tayler An attempt to ateertain the 77, 87. 
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when he refers to the quotations from St John in Gnostic 
writings^ that he and they alike received as authoritative the 
documents which are quoted (3) He does not mention by 
name St Matthew or St Luke. He mentions St Peter and St 
James indeed, but without any connexion with their writings in 
the New Testament. The only Pauline Epistles which he con- 
nects with the name of St Paul are Romans, 2 Corinthians, 1 
Timothy and perhaps Galatians', though he quotes these and 
most of the other Epistles of St Paul repeatedly. (4) In the 
work against Noetus (§§ 12, 14. 15 etc.) and in a fragment 
preserved by Lagarde (p. 52) he distinctly quotes the Fourth 
Gospel and attributes it to 'John, the beloved disciple V (5) 
Among the list of works ascribed to him on his statue is a 
* Defence of the Gospel and Apocaljrpse of St John.' The work 
is lost, but there is reason to suppose that it was known to, and 
used by, Epiphanius\ These reasons seem to me amply to 
justify our claim to reckon Hippolytus among the witnesses for 
the Johannine authorship. 

Hippoljrtus is the last and most famous representative of the 
Greek Church of Rome. Henceforward Rome becomes the 
focus of Latin Christendom. 



VIIL The Chubches of Africa. 

Meanwhile Latin Christianity has had its headquarters in 
Africa and especially at Carthage. And it is here that we must 
seek the opinion of the early Latin Church on the question of 
the Canon. The Roman Church, Greek in nation and Latin in 
soil, was the natural link between Greek and Latin Christendom. 
Carthage and Africa were converted from Rome. The Canon 

^ See below, p. 105 sq. 80, ii. 19, iii. 6, 18 (twice and by name), 

> Bomans, 2 CorinthianB, Galatians 81, iy. 84, y. 35 (twice), 86, yi. 27, 85, 

onoe only, 1 Timothy twice. 45, viiL 12, x. 18, 80, xL 85, 52, xiy. 6, 

* The qnotations are as follows: 8 sq. 12; xyi. 28, xix. 14, 87, xx. 1, 

John i. 1 (by name), 1-8 (by name), 17. 

10, 14, 18, 20, 29 (twice, once by name), * On this work see below, p. 118. 
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of the African Church therefore may be supposed, in all the 
more important points, to reproduce the Canon of the Church 
of Rome. 

1. Tebtullian is the first known writer of the African 
Church ; as to his own individual opinion on the authority of 
the Fourth Gospel no doubt can be entertained. He quotes it 
some two hundred times or more vdthout the slightest mis- 
giving. It is more important to trace the evidence, which his 
language affords, to the traditional testimony to its use. Thus 
in his treatise against Marcion (iv. 2, 5), after mentioning the 
four Evangelists together by name, he appeals to the Churches 
founded by St John and the succession of bishops derived from 
St John, as evidence for the reception of the (Jospels by the 
Catholic Church. Making all allowance for his rhetoric, such 
an appeal cannot be considered unmeaning. Of the Qospel of 
St John especially he speaks (adv. Prax, § 5) as though it had 
long worked itself into the phraseology emd the teaching of 
Christianity. 

2. Another document, contemporary with, or rather earlier 
than, TertuUian, the Acts of Martyrdom of SS. Perpetua 
AND Felicitas (Ruinart, p. 80 sq.) shows what deep hold the 
writings of St John had taken on the African Church at this 
time. At the outset, we meet in the preface with two obvious 
coincidences with Johannine phraseology. The courage of the 
martjrrs is instanced as a proof of the power of God, 'Who 
worketh always the works which He hath promised, for a 
testimony to them that believe not, for a support to them that 
believe' (quae repromisit non credentibtis in testimonium, ere- 
dentibus in beneficium — a reference to John x. 38). The passage 
then proceeds, 'accordingly in our case too, that which we 
have heard and handled declare we unto you also, brothers and 
sons, that ye also may... recount the glory of God (et noe itaque 
quod audivimua et contrectavimua annuntiamus et vobis, JrcUres 
et filiolit ut et vos.,.rememoremini gloriae Domini)', an ex- 
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pression based upon the opening words of St John's First Epistle \ 
Less stress can be laid on the fact that in her vision Perpetua 
sees (§ 4) sitting in the midst of a garden hominem canwm in 
hahiini Pastoris, for this &vourite idea of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd may have been derived from the Pastor of Hermas.. 
though its original source was doubtless John x. But towards 
the close of the document occurs an allusion to the Fourth 
Gospel, which is interesting because it is not apparent on the 
sur&ce. The only direct quotation from the New Testament 
found in this martyrology runs as follows: 'But He who had 
said, "Ask and ye shall receive'' (qui dixerat Petite et acdpietis), 
gave (to the martyrs) at their prayer that form of death which 
each had desired (§ 19).' Now, though the passage quoted 
occurs in three of the four Gospels (Matt. viL 7, Luke xL 9, 
John xvi. 24), yet the exact form in which it is couched' shows 
that it was derived, not from the Sjmoptic narrative, but from 
the Fourth Gospel. In short, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse {e.g. especially § 12), there are no such coincidences with 
any other part of the New Testament as are afforded to the 
language of the Fourth Evangelist. 

The Montanist, or rather Montanizing', tendencies of this 
Martyrology bear testimony to its early date. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that it was contemporary with the 
events which it records. Tertullian refers to the document in 
his de anima § 55, and the date usually assigned to this treatise 
is c. A.D. 208. The date of the martyrdom of S. Perpetua and 
her companions is fixed by a reference in the Martyrology itself 
to the birthday of Geta Caesar^ thus placing it between A.D. 
198, when Geta became Caesar, and A.D. 209, when he was 
created Augustus. It is highly probable that the actual year 
was A.D, 202, during the persecution of Severus. 

^ The passage quoted is proliably alone alrturBt koX Xi^/a^o-^c. 

▼ezaeS. Notice however the Tariation > The allasion to 'cheese' in § 4 

qnod andivimns et oontroctaYimus for can, I think, hardly be taken to show 

quod yidimuB et andivimas. that the writer or the martyrs were 

' St SCaithew and St Lnke have Artotyrites. 

drttvBt KoX doOijaerai i/fwf, St John ^ Natale tone Oetae Caesaris f 7. 
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IX The Churches of Stru. 

There is no early Syrian writer of importance until Barde- 
sanea He flourished at the close of the second century, or at 
the beginning of the third century, according as we consider the 
emperor Antoninus mentioned in connexion with him (Epiph. i. 
477 A, Eus. H. E. iv. 20, Jerome Vir, lU. etc.) to have been M. 
Aurelius or Caracalla. Bardesanes was a voluminous writer, 
but of the. various works assigned to him only one has survived, 
The Book of the Loavs of Cotmtries, which was discovered by 
Cureton among the Nitrian MSS., and published by him in his 
Spicilegium Syriacym in 1855. When examined, however, this 
treatise appears to have emanated from the disciples of Barde- 
sanes rather than from Bardesanes himself, and its date is too 
late to be of assistance in determining the tradition of the 
Syrian Church on the question of the Fourth Qospel. Among 
the Ancient Syriao Documents discovered by Cureton in 1848 
and published in 1864, is one entitled The Doctrine of the 
Apostles, in which Simon Peter is represented (Cureton Lcp. 
25) as quoting the promise of the Comforter in the language of 
John xiv. 26 ; and in another document. The Doctrine of Simon 
Cephas, the same quotation in a shorter form is again put into 
St Peter's mouth (Cureton L c. p. 36). But here again, the value 
of this evidence is lessened by the uncertainty of the date which 
is to be assigned to these ancient documents. 

X. The Testimony of Heretical Weiters. 

We now pass from the evidence of orthodox writers to the 
testimony of heretics, and when we begin to look into it we are 
surprised at its extent and at its early date. The numerous 
controversies which the early fathers held with the multiform 
systems to which Christianity gave rise, has resulted in our 
possessing, embedded in the works of the defenders of the faith, 
large extracts fiY)m the writers who assailed it. This mine of 
unorthodox literature has been largely increased by the acqui* 
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sition in recent years of Hippolytus' great work the Rejvtation 
of aU Heresies. Prom this newly-discovered work I shall draw 
the greater part of the evidence which I hope to bring before 
you. The evidence itself I shall state as briefly as I can. We 
will begin with the Gnostics. 

A. The Gnostics. 

1. SmON Maqus is credited with a work called The Oreat 
Bevelatum (^ fieyoKf) aTroifxKn^), of which Hippolytus has pre- 
served considerable extracts (Ref. vi. 9-18). There is however 
reason to believe that the treatise was mainly written by his 
disciples. In a quotation from this book given by Hippolytus 
(t c. vi 9), where man is described as * bom of blood * (tov cf 
alfidrov yeyevvrjfiivov), some have found an allusion to John L 
13 {ot ovie cf aliiArwv..,^evvri0'qaav), This seems to me very 
doubtful Indeed the book was probably composed somewhere 
about the close of the first century, perhaps before the Gospel of 
St John was written, or at least circulated 

2. Thfe Ophites or NAASSENEa This was a very early sect, 
almost pre-Christian in its origin, which broke up into several 
distinct branches, as it adopted diverse extraneous elements. 
But its assimilative character makes it next to impossible for 
us to separate the more emcient features of its teaching from 
the more recent developments. Thus we have no means of 
ascertaining the exact date of the writings quoted by Hippolytus. 
But Hippolytus himself composed his lUfuiUiitUm some time 
early in the third century^ and he intimates that when he 
wrote the Ophite system was already on the wane. There is 
good reason therefore for assigning an early period in the second 
century for the document which he had before him. It abounds 
with quotations from the Fourth Gospel I will not weary you 

1 The limits of date for the oompo- own death, which took place some- 

sttion are the death of CallistTis jld. where between a.d. 285 and 288 (Liher 

220, of whom an aooount is giyen PonHficcitU i. pp. 64, 145, Dncheane), 
(Haer, ix. 11 sq.), and Hippotlytas' 
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by detailing them at length, but will content myself with giving 
the references to the Qospel and to the pages in Duncker and 
Schheidewin's edition (1859) of the BefutaHo, merely premising 
that the quotations are clear and explicit. 

John L 3. Refuitatio v. 8 (p. 150), v. 9 (166). 

L 9. V. 9 (p. 172). 

iii 5. V. 8 (p. 162). 

iii 6. V. 7 (p. 148). 

iv. 10, 14. V. 9 (p. 172). 

iv. 21. V. 9 (p. 166), 

V. 37. V. 8 (p. 154). 

vi. 44. V. 8 (p. 158). 

vL 53. V. 8 (p. 162). 

viii. 21. V. 8 (p. 154). 

X. 9. V. 8 (p. 156). 

xiii. 33. V. 8 (p. 152). 

There are also undoubted allusions to the marriage of Cana 
in Galilee (John ii 1-11 ; c£ Ref. v. 8 p. 152) and to the man 
bom blind (John ix. 1 ; cf. Bef. v. 9 p. 172), which are evidently 
taken from the same source. And this list might be enlarged 
without difficulty. 

3. The distinction between the Pebat^ and the Naassenes 
is not very clearly defined, and the two bodies seem to have 
held many tenets in common ; but Hippolytus treats them as 
separate sects, and it is evident therefore that he considered the 
PeratsB, as a body, to have a real emd independent existence. I 
tabulate as before the obvious quotations from the Fourth 
Qospel, which occur in the account of them taken by Hippolytus 
from one of their own documenta 



John L 1-4. 


Befutatio v. 16 (p. 194). 


iii. 14. 


V. 16 (p. 192). 


iil 17. 


V. 12 (p. 178), 


viii. 44. 


V. 17 (p. 196). 


X. 7. 


V. 17 (p. 198). 
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4. We pass on to another Ophite sect, which is treated 
next in order in the Rejutatio — ^the Sethiaki. As Sbut as we 
can judge firom the extracts which Hippolytns gives us, the 
formularies of this sect do not indulge in scriptural phraseology 
to any great extent. But here again we meet with traces of 
the use of St John's language, e.g. Bef. v. 19 (p. 206), where 
the Logos is said to have ' drunk the cup of the living water which 
springeth up,' an expression which recalls John iv. 10, 14; and 
Bef. v. 21 (p. 212), where true believers are spoken of as those 
* who are bom again of the Spirit, not of the flesh,' words which 
remind us of John iii. 6. 

6. JuSTiNUS, whom Hippolytus quotes as another Ophite 
heresiarch, elaborated a system which combined heathen 
mythology and the book of Genesis into a fantastic theory of 
the universe. The Book of Baruch, from which Hippoljrtus 
quotes, presents few correspondences with the New Testament, 
but the same coincidence is found with John iv. 10, 14, which 
we have noticed already ; and Jesus, as he leaves his body on 
the cross, says to his mother Eden, ' Woman, thou hast to the 
fall thy son' (yivai, airiyei^ cov rov viov), words which, though 
with a wholly different application, betray an acquaintance with 
John xix. 26. 

6. The evidence which the Ophite system affords can be 
supplemented from the PiSTis Sophia, one of the few 
remaiQs of the old Gnostic literature which have come down to 
ua This work is preserved in a Coptic version. It is in four 
books, the fourth probably by a different author, and containing 
a simpler form of teaching than the other three. The date 
usually assigned to the composition is the middle of the third 
century. I give from Petermann's edition the correspondences 
which it presents with the Fourth Gospel. 

John i. 20. Pistis Sophia p. 9. 
vii 33. p. 11. 

xii. 35. p. 11. 

xiv. 3. p. 145. 
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John XV. 15, Pistis Sophia p. 145. 

XV. 19. pp. 8, 146. 

xvii 14, 16. pp. 8, 145. 

xvii. 23. p. 145. 

xvii. 25. pp. 120, 175. 

The Johannine expression 'Verily, verily' ('A/a^i/ a/A?Jj/) 
occurs very frequently (pp. 23, 55, 117, 197) in this treatise. 

7. Basilides, Gnostic teacher of Alexandria, flourished in 
the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138). He professed to have 
been instructed by Qlaucias, a follower of St Peter. Clement of 
Alexandria, to whom we owe this information (Strom, vii 17 
p. 898), classes him in a loose way with those heretics ' who 
arose about the times of Hadrian, and who reached until the 
period of the elder Antoninus*.' Though Clement was interested 
in placing his date as low as possible', there is no serious 
diflTerence of opinion in this respect. Within a few years the 
limit must lie. Now Hippoljrtus gives an abstract of a work, 
or portion of a work, by Basilides ; and in it one or two passages 
of St John are quoted and gnostically explained : ' And this,' 
says he, ' is what is called in the Gospek, " That was the true 
light that lighteth every man who cometh (or coming) into 
the world*" (^Hvt6 ^w rd dXr)0iv6v,h ifxarl^ei irdvra avOpcoirov 
ipxofi^vov €49 rov tcoa-fiov Bef, vii. 22 p. 360 ; cf. John i. 9). 
And again: 'But that every thing,' says he, 'has its own 
proper times {Kaipov<;), the Saviour states explicitly, saying, 
"My time is not yet come'" (oviro) i^xe^ tj &pa fiov Ref. vii 27 
p. 376 ; cf. John ii. 4). It is said, however, that these quotations 
are taken not from Basilides himself, but from some other 
Basilidean writer. But what are the facts ? The general form 
in which the quotations are introduced — ^the word ^^cti^ — 
cannot be urged as an argument one way or the other ; for the 
expression is often used impersonally, and may mean 'he says' 

^ Oar chief anthorities for the life xziy. 1. (p. 68o), Theodoret H, F. i. 2. 
of Basilides are Clem. Ic, Iren. L 24, ' He is contending that the Catholic 
8 sq., Ens. H. E. iv. 7, Epiph. Haer. Church is older than the sects. 
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or ' they say.' The question must be decided by an examination 
of the passages themselves. Hippolytus begins by stating 
(p. 356 1. 64), that Basilides emd Isidore his son and disciple 
declare that Matthew delivered to them certain secret truths 
which he had heard from the Saviour. Then follows a series of 
quotations, extending over many pages and ushered in (p. 356 
1. 69) by (fyqaiv. This connecting particle is repeated again and 
again, but it links together a continuous argument from which 
it is patent that Hippolytus is quoting some one book and 
some one representative of the school. When he comments on 
the statements made, he occasionally speaks of his opponents in 
the plural ^ but the narrative quoted exhibits more than once the 
writer's personality, e.g. '"I do not admit", says he' (ov SixofMiv, 
^a-lv p. 356 1. 79); '"By willed, I mean," says he' (ri Sk 
ijdi\r)(r€ Xeyta, ^tiai p. 358 L 97), clearly showing that the 
writer was a single individual who delivered his opinions with 
authority. Who then was this writer ? The answer is obvious. 
None other than Basilides himself. No other name is 
mentioned' by Hippolytus. After the first introduction Isidore 
is tacitly dropped, and Basilides is treated as the solitary 
antagonist But it may be contended that this was a later 
work written by a disciple in the name of Basilides. To this 
contention we may reply, (1) that no such work was ever heard 
of, (2) that Basilides differed herein from other heresiarchs, as 
Simon Magus for example, in that his followers had no interest in 
forging documents in his name. For unlike the Ophites and the 
Valentinians, the Basilideans were not a large and spreading sect. 
They soon dwindled away, leaving by a natural selection the 
Ophites and Valentinians masters of the Gnostic field. On the 
other hand, the abstract which Hippolytus gives shows the 
influence of a master mind Now it is known that Basilides 
wrote twenty-four books upon the Gtospel" — a work which is 

1 e.g. p. 856 11. 84, 86, p. 860 11. 45, roto&ro B.), p. 864 1. 8 (di^/nntic ^dp 

49, p. 866 1. 86, p. 868 1. 69, p. 876 inth B.), p. 866 1. 46 (B....8ta(ra^e(), of. 

L 7, p. 878 1. 12. p. 866 L 47, p. 868 L 50 etc. 

> e.g. p. 856 1. 85, p. 860 1. 27 > See Agrippa Castor in Eos. H, E, 

(^i^i y^ b B.), p. 862 1. 67 icaXe? rd iv. 7. 
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quoted by Clement of Alexandria^, and which therefore was 
very likely to be in the hands of Hippolytus. And part of the 
abstract in Hippolytus is taken up with explaining what is 
meant by the term 'the Gospel'^; while the whole is closed 
with the significant sentence, ' These then are the &bles which 
Basilides utters, who taught throughout Egypt, and such were 
the fruits which he produced who was instructed in so great 
wisdom (p. 378 IL 40 sq.)/ And then Basilides is dismissed, 
and Hippolytus goes on to combat his contemporary Satuminus^ 
The extreme probability therefore that we have in the RefvJUi- 
Hon the very words of Basilides himself £alls little short of 
demonstration; and thus we have a passage from St John 
quoted, as contained *in the Gospels', by one outside the 
Church who ranks in antiquity between Clement of Bome 
and Polycarp*. 

8. Valentinus came to Bome, we are told, in the episco- 
pate of Hyginus (a.d. 138-141) and was in his full vigour in the 
episcopate of Pius (c. A.D. 141~156)^ He professed to have 
received his instruction from Theodas, a disciple of St Paul*. 
Tertullian informs us' that he adopted the Canon of the New 
Testament complete, emd the &ct that the whole phraseology of 
the Valentinian system is built upon the opening verses of 
St John's Gospel^ is conclusive evidence that he recognised our 
Fourth Evangelist. Indeed, we have Irenasus' authority (iii. 11,7) 
for saying that the Valentinians especially affected the Gospel 
of St John. But the matter is set at rest once for all by a 
distinct quotation from St John (x, 8) which Hippolytus 
records of him {SicL rovro, 4^<ri, \iyei 6 2fi)T»7p' Uavre^ ol 

' Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 12, 88 sq. ' Irensns iii. 4, 8. 

(p. 599 sq.) ' Clem. Alex, fiftrom. vii. 17, p. 898. 

* e.g. p. 870 1. 97 sq., p. 872 11. 12 7 Xert. de praeter. 88, n Valentinus 
sq., 82, 87, 40, p. 878 L 10 sq., and integro instnunento uti Yidefcor, non 
especially p. 876 1. 6 sq. oaUidiore ingenio qnam Maroion manns 

> 7avra fih o0r irruf a koX B. fjLvdeAci iniolit veritati ; el de came Chr. 19, 

...laropiftiKos 9i ret avtfOKfidurat rtp B. Iren. iii. 14, 4. 
/c.r.X. Ref, vii. 27, p. 878 1. 40 sq. " wX^pv/M, /loroycFi^, ^t, axiros, 

* See Westoott Canon of the N. T, \6yo9^ ^^4* (KXi^eta are Valentinian 
p. 290, ed. 4. terms, so also is rapdkKifTot. 
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Trpo ifMov ikrfkvOore^ KKerrrai xal \rj<rral wL Ref, vL 35 p, 284 
1. 77 sq.). 

9. The Valentinians were divided into two schools (1) 
Western and (2) Eastern (Hipp. Bef. vL 35 p. 286). Of the 
Westeni Valentinians the most noticeable names are Heracleon, 
Ptolemseus and Marcus. Now Heracleon^ wrote a commentary 
on St John, which is quoted frequently by Origen*. Origen 
informs us that Heracleon was reported to have been a &miliar 
friend of Valentinus {Gomm, in Joan, Tom. II. § 8). The rise of 
commentaries shovrs an advanced stage in the history of the 
text of the Fourth Gospel. Ptoleii£US, like Heracleon, was 
a direct disciple of Valentinus. His letter to his sister Flora 
is preserved in Epiphanius {Huer. xxxiii. 3 p. 216 sq.); and in it 
John i. 3 is quoted (§ 3) as the statement of o airoaroko^. Again, 
in Iren. i 8, 2 a Valentinian writer quotes John xii. 27 (rl e2f7ra> 
ovK olBa), and a little later on (§ 5) follows a direct quotation 
from the same or another writer, commencing, 'John the 
disciple of the Lord', and explaining from a Valentinian stand- 
point the prologue of the Fourth Gospel From the clause 
added at the end of the section in the Latin version (et 
Ptolemaeua quidem etc.) it appears that the anonjonous writer 
was Ptolemseus. Marcus himself must have been of early 
date, inasmuch as ' the Elder who lived before' L^enseus wrote 
against him (L*en. L 15, 6). From the account which Irenseus 
preserves of him, he appears to have used our Four Gospels, 
and the extracts fix)m his teaching which survive in the works 
of this father contain em illustration of the mystical number 
ten, founded on a reference to the appearance of our Lord after 
His resurrection * when Thomas was not present* (Iren. L 18, 3 ; 
cf. John XX. 24). 

It is doubtftil whether Marcus should be included among 
the Western, and not rather among the Eastern Valentinians. 
Our information as regards these last is very scanty, but a ray 

1 For his date see Hilgenfeld Zeit- * He is also quoted hy Clem. Alex. 
•ehr. X. p. 75, and Westcott Canon Strom, iv. 78, p. 595. 
p. 299 sq. ed. 4. 
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of light is thrown upon them by a collection of extracts ap- 
pended to the works of Clement of Alexandria and according to 
Bunsen (Analect. Antenic. p. 203) taken from the first book of 
the Hypotyposeis, The collection is entitled i/e twv SeoSorov 
Kal rfj^ dpaToXiKrj^ KaXovfiivrj^ BtBaa-KoXia^ kotcL roif^ OvaXev- 
rivov jQyovov^ hrtrofuiL It abounds in quotations from the 
Fourth Qospel^ explained in a Yalentinian sense. I tabulate 



• 
• 


- ■& VA*^/ m r^ ^i^-x^m^^M ^^ %^ v v^^ a a^^ ^^x^^aw 


John i. 1. 


Qem. Alex. §§ 6, 18 pp. 968, 973. 


i. 3. 


§ 45 p. 979. 


i. 4. 


§§ 6, 18 pp. 968, 973. 


i.9. 


§ 41 p. 979. 


i. 14, 18. 


§ 6 p. 968. 


ii. 16. 


§ 9 p. 969. 


iii. 8. 


§ 17 p. 972. 


iv. 24. 


§ 17 p. 972. 


viiil2. 


§ 35 p. 978. 


viiL 56. 


§ 18 p. 973. 


X. 7. 


§ 26 p. 975. 


xi. 25. 


§ 6 p. 968. 


riv. 6. 


§ 6 p. 968. 



10. Marcion elaborated his system about a.d. 150. At first 
he accepted all the Four Gospels (Tert. de came Chr. §§ 2, 3), but 
afberwards he became 'ultra-Pauline/ rejecting all but mutilations 
of the writings of St Luke and St Paul. The ground on which he 
would reject the authority of the three 'pillar- Apostles*' is 
evident from Tertullian (adv. Mardon, v. 3), who tells us that he 
appealed to St Paul's references in the Epistle to the Galatians 
to certain false apostles who had perverted the Gospel of 
Christ, fimd especially to St Peter, as not walking uprightly 
after the truth of the Gospel Thus he would consider them 
plimged in the blackness of intellectual darkness and incapable 
of imparting any teaching to a Gnostic like himself, while his 

^ Galat. ii. 9 ol SoKOvirrts irriiXoi ehou. 
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condemnation of the Fourth Gospel would be pointed by the 
consideration that St John was an Apostle of the circumcision. 
His silence therefore with respect to the Fourth Gospel 
becomes an argument in favour of its genuineness; had 
Marcion quoted it with approval, the fact would have been, 
so &r as it went, evidence against the Johannine authorship. 
Apelles, his disciple, was certainly aware of its existence, for he 
tells us' that after His resurrection our Lord showed His 
disciples ' the marks of the nails and in (of) His side,' an inci- 
dent which is mentioned by St John alone (xx. 25). 

11. The DocETJfi doubted the reality of the Incarnation, 
saying that our Lord's humanity was an appearance and 
nothing more. Their language was founded upon St John's 
phraseology — X0709, fiovoyeptj^, 7r\rjp»fia occurring constantly 
in their formularies (Hipp. Ref. viiL 9, 10, pp. 416, 418, 420). 
John iii. 5, 6 is adduced in support of their opinions in a Docetic 
document given us by Hippolytus (Bef, viii. 10 p. 422). 

12. The JuDAiziNG Christians in the primitive Church 
separated off into two main divisions, according to the view that 
they adopted of the obligation of the Mosaic Law. The Nazarenes, 
while recognising the binding nature of the law upon themselves, 
were in the main orthodox. On the other hand the Ebionites 
considered the old dispensation permanent and for everyone, 
and repudiated the authority and Apostleship of St Paul. In 
considering the testimony which these two early Judaizing 
sects afford to the Fourth Gk)spel, we are fortunate in being 
able to appeal at first hand to extant works emanating from 
representatives of both schools of thought. 

The Clementine Homilies represent the views of Gnostic 
Elbionism*. The exact date of the work is uncertain, but it 
may be placed with confidence between A.D. 100 — 180. I am 
myself inclined to fix it at c. A.D. 150. Formerly our know- 
ledge of the treatise was derived from a manuscript mutilated 

1 In Hipp. Ref. vii. SS, p. 410. my GalaHaiu, pp. 827 sq., 840 aq. 

* On the Clementine literature see [DisMertatiom, pp. 88 iq., 98 sq.] 

L. E. 8 
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at the end, and some alleged correspondences with the Fourth 
Qospel, which it contained, were hotly disputed by the Tubingen 
school, who made this document the keystone of their elaborate 
theory of the alleged antagonism between St Paul and St Peter in 
the early Church. In 1853, however, Dressel published the mis- 
sing conclufidon fix>m a Vatican MS., and it was found to contain 
an obvious allusion to the story of the man bom blinds From 
that time the acquaintance of the Clementine writer with the 
Fourth Oospel has not been denied Though this passage in 
the 19th homily is decisive, it may be of interest to give 
other coincidences firom the earlier portions of this work; e.g. 
Clenu Horn. iiL 25 'He was a murderer and a liar' (if>ov€v^ yap 
rjv Kol -^cuem;?, cf. John viii. 44) ; Clem. Horn, iii 52 * I am 
the gate (»; TriJXiy)" of life, he that entereth through me entereth 
into life* (cf. John x. 27); ib. 'My sheep hear my voice' (c£ 
John X. 9); Clem. Horn. xi. 26 'Verily I say unto you, except 
ye be bom again of living water in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven' (c£ John iiL 5). 

The book entitled THE Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs is a product of Nazarene, as the Clementine 
Homilies of Ebionite, Judaism. It was written after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and probably before the 
rebellion of Barcochba (A.D. 132 — 135)'. It professes to be a 
prophecy of the Messiah, and it could not therefore without 
loss of dramatic propriety quote from the Evangelical record, 



iK y&enft mipoO jccU ipopKhfwrtn Trap* 
ai>roQ ^{erd[i(vr ipuHfffavw] tl o^rot 
riiAoprtv 4 ol yw€ts a&roO Ua rv^Xbt 
y€inrrf0i, iwfKpbwro, 0(fre o9r6t ri ijiuip' 
TOf odre oi Toretf a^oD, dXX' &a 6i adroO 
^wepiadi if dCtmfus toO OcoC Clem. 
H<m. six. § 22; cf. John ix. 2, 8. 

* For iri^Xi; see above, p. 97. 

* For the various dates assigned to 
this work see on GoZotiaiu, p. 820, 
[DissertatUnu, p. 76]. It is direetly 



named by Origen {Horn, in Jot. xv. 6), 
and probably was known to Tertollian 
(c. Mare. y. 1, Scorpiace 18), and (as I 
belieye) even earlier to Irensus {Fragm. 
17, p. 886 sq. Stieren). Had it been 
written after the suppression of Bar- 
coohba'f rebellion, it is next to im- 
possible that no mention should have 
been made of an event so important 
to the Judaizing Christians as the 
second destruction of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian. 
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but it contains many expressions which are characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel, as fiovoyevii^ (Teat Benj. 9), 6 A^vo^ rod Seov 
(Test. Jos. 19, Benj. 3), 6 a-ornjp rov kocjaov^ {Test. Levi 14, 
Benj, 3), i; irrfytf ek ^corjv irdati^ aapieo^ (Test Jvd, 24). Other 
longer sentences are apparently due to the same source ; thus 
Test Letd 14 to ifxS^ rov xocfiov ro Sodip iv vfjuv eh ifx^rurfAov 
TTavro^ avdpeyirov (c£ John L 9, viii« 12), t6. § 18 twro^ iro^tjaei 
icpiaiv aXf^dela^ iirl r^9 7^ (c£ John v. 27); $6. rore dryaXr 
Xuurerai ^Afipaafu (c£ John viiL 56) ; Test. Jui. 20 to wvevfia 
T^9 oXi/^cia? napTvpel iraura icaX xarfffopel rravrwv (c£ John 
XV. 26); Test Benj. 9 hrl ^vKov vyyo^ya'€Tai...ical...laTaL 
dvaficLivmv dwi 7^9 eh ovpavov (c£ John iiL 13, 14, vL 62). 

Hitherto the voice of antiquity, whether uttered by the 
early fathers of the Church or by those who stood outside her 
pale, has been unanimous, as far as we can follow it, in testifying 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the Fourth Grospel. To 
this universal tradition, however, there is one exception, and 
one only, and we will conclude our examination of the external 
evidence by a consideration of this solitary exception to the 
chorus of universal attestation. 

After speaking of Marcion's mutilation of the Canon, 
Irenseus (iii 11, 9) goes on to mention 'others also, who, in 
order that they may frustrate the gift of the Spirit, do not 
admit that tjrpe of Churcli teaching (Ulam speciem), which is in 
accordance with St John's Gospel, in which the Lord promised 
that He would send the Paraclete; but at one and the same 
time reject both the Gospel and the spirit of prophecy. 
Unhappy men in very truth, who desire false prophets to exist 
(pseudo^ophetae — read pseudo-prophetas — quidem esse volunt), 
but yet banish from the Church the grace of prophecy... 
Accordingly they ought not to acknowledge the Apostle Paul 
either... because he testifies to men and women prophesying in 
the Church «.' 

^ ThiB ezpreMion oocon only in * A lefoienoe to 1 Cor. zi. 4, 5. 
John iv. 42 and 1 John iv. 14. 

8—2 
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Now from Iren«us' argument, of which I have given only a 
part, it is clear (1) that these objectors repudiate the Gospel of 
St John, because it contains a special promise of spintual gifts, 
(2) that they confess the existence of fiedse prophets, and yet 
deny the existence of a true prophecy, (3) hence, Irenaeus 
argues, they are as unreasonable as those who refuse to associate 
with the brethren for fear there should be hypocrites among 
them, (4) on this ground they ought not only to reject the 
Gospel of St John, but also the Epistles of St Paul, for St Paul 
has spoken very emphatically about spiritual gifts, and recognises 
both men and women as prophe^ing in the Church ^ Irenseus 
goes on in the next chapter to show at great length that there 
is a Spirit. 

It is evident therefore that the persons spoken of are strong 
anti-Montanists ; they took offence at the claims of the Monta- 
nists to spiritual gifts, more especially at the prophesyings of 
women. We must therefore read pseudo-prophetaa in the 
passage given above'. For Montanism was spiritualism con- 
sidered as a reaction against formalism and intellectualism. 
The Montanists laid great stress upon the writings of St John^ 
especially the Apocaljrpse, hence these opponents of Montanism 
cut the knot by denying the authority of the Fourth Gospel*. 
And they did more than this. IrenaBUS speaks only of their 
rejection of the Gospel of St John. He is dwelling only on 
the Gospels ; and therefore he would naturally not say anything 



^ See a similar argument used a- 
gainst these same persons by Epipha- 
nias (11. 32 p. 106 ed. Oehler). 

' The alternative ooireotion of Lticke 
(p. 65) nolurU for volunt seems to inter- 
fere with the sense. 

* Considerable light is thrown on 
Irenffins' attitude upon this matter by 
the letter of the Gallican Churches to 
the Asiatic Churches quoted in Eus. 
H. E, T. 8 on this very subject of 
Montanism. The letter is an attempt 
at mediation ; it was written avowedly 
elfli^ IrticcK, and it was penned by 



the martyrs * while yet in bonds' to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia. At the 
same time the martyrs sent Irensus, 
then a presbyter, as their delegate 
with letters of recommendation to 
Eleutherus, bishop of Home (Eus. 
H, E, V. 4) for the sake of oonfsrring 
with him on this same question. 
Irenieus therefore is not a strong 
anti-Montanist. He mentions the 
pseudo-prophetae in another passage 
{Haer. iv. 83, 6) with, again, a prob- 
able reference to Montanism. 
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about their position with respect to other canonical books. It 
appears however from other sources that they rejected also the 
Apocalypse. For Epiphanius (who wrote after AD. 350) describes 
a sect of heretics, whom he dubs 'AXoyoi, or irrationalists. It is 
a play on the word, for they rejected the testimony of John, who 
taught the doctrine of the Logos. He says, 'I put upon 
them this nickname; fit)m henceforth they shall be so called, 
and therefore, my beloved, let us give them this name' (Epiph. 
Haer. E 3). He seems to have succeeded in affixing this 
opprobrious title upon them, for Augustine so calls them 
afterwards {Haer. 30, Oehler L p. 202). Of these Alogi Epi- 
phanius relates that they sprang up after the Cataphrygians, 
and he evidently considers that they originated in the same 
neighbourhood {I. o. esp. § 33). He begins by describing them 
(§ 1) as hriTfelot 'material,' 'sensual,' in their views, and as 
gainsaying the Holy Spirit and the wonderful sequence of the 
Gospels (§ 16). He closes a full account of them with a passage 
commencing (§ 35) ' And these not receiving the Holy Spirit 
are convicted by the Spirit etc.' Thus his account begins and 
ends with an allusion to their attitude towards the doctrine o 
the Holy Spirit, and his expressions are meaningless unless he 
is describing an anti-Spiritualist, anti-Montamst movement. 
We may therefore take it for granted that Irenseus and 
Epiphanius are referring to one and the same body of people. 
Epiphanius goes on to say that they rejected the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse, and attributed these writings to Cerinthus. 
He supposes that they also rejected the Epistles of St John 
likewise, 'for these,' he says, 'agree in character with the 
Gospel and the Apocal}qpse' (§ 34), but he evidently knows 
nothing definite about this last point. 

In every other respect the Alogi seem to have been orthodox 
(Epiph. U. § 4 hoKoviTv yap koI airrol ra lea ^fuv trurreveiv^). It 
does not appear that they rejected the doctrine of St John's 
Gospel. The silence of Epiphanius on this point is speaking. 

^ Gompaie Prttdestinatas Haer, i. 80 onmU nobiteam sapiimt (Oehler i. 
p. 348). 
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Certainly this energetic champion of orthodoxy does not detect 
any mark of Ebionism in them. They may, however, have 
repudiated the Johannine form under which the Divinity of our 
Lord was taught, though even this is doubtful. 

Yeiy similar is the brief notice of the Alogi in Philastrius 
(Oehler i. p. 61). He mentions those who reject both the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse; but he seems to restrict to the 
Apocalypse their attribution of the authorship to Cerinthus. 
And this was perhaps really the case. For Dionysius of 
Alexandria (Eus. H. E. vii 25, comp. iiL 28) speaks of some 
before him who attributed this book to Cerinthus and the 
Corinthians, because they thought that they saw in it a gross 
and material picture of an earthly kingdom of Christ. This 
ascription would suit veiy well the fragment of Gains written 
against the Montanists and preserved in Eusebius {H. E. iiL 28), 
and it is possible that Dionysius alludes to Gains; but it is 
strange that, if this was the view of Gaius, Eusebius should not 
have told us so distinctly. Certainly Theodoret interpreted it 
differently (Haer. Fab. ii 3 ; see Routh R8.il 189). 

But whence did Epiphanius draw his information ? We can 
make a shrewd guess. Hippolytus of Portus wrote a book inrip 
Tov Kord *lmavv7fv evarfyeXiov Koi dfrroKa\in^<o^\ This &ct is 
recorded on his statue (Fabricius Hippol. pp. 36 sq., Bunsen 
HippoL I. p. 460). That this book was known in the East 
appears from the Catalogue of Ebed-Jesu (Assemani BM. Or. 
UL p. 16), where it occurs in the list of Hippolytus' works as 
Apologia pro Apacalypsi et Evangelio loannis Apostoli et 
Evangelistas. It is probable also that this is the same work 
of which the title is given by other writers, e.g. de Apocaiypsi 
(Jerome Vir. lU. 61), irepl di7roKa\vy^€(o<; (Andreas of Csosarea 
in Apooal. Synops., Syncellus Chron. p. 674 ed. Bonn). At all 
events, Epiphanius is borrowing largely from some earlier writer'. 
Here then and elsewhere Epiphanius may have consulted Hip- 

^ See above, p. 101. and the peeado-TertoUiaii on heresiee 

s The common eonxoe onderlying is an inteiesting problem, whioh oan- 
the works of Epiphanios, Philastrias not be entered npon here. 
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polytua Now twice in the immediate context (IL §§ 6, 7) is an 
allusion to a Merinthus who is mentioned side by side with 
Cerinthus; and firom another passage' it is clear that Epiphanius 
was uncertain whether they were not after all one and the 
same person. The passage is interesting. ' Whether the same 
Cerinthus was afterwards called Merinthus, or there was a sepa- 
rate person by name Merinthus, a fellow- worker of his, is known 
to God (alone).' Now MijpivOo^ means a 'noose,' and was 
doubtless, as Fabricius shrewdly suggested (Cod. Apoc. N. T. 
344), nothing more nor less than an opprobrious nickname given 
by an earlier writer, whose work was in Epiphanius' hands, and 
who may have written thus 'Cerinthus, or had we not better 
say Merinthus ' (o Se KiipivOo^; odro^;, elre Mfjpivffov Bel Xe^eiv), 
and in this way misled his copyist. Such pleasantries were by 
no means uncommon as applied to antagonists. Thus Demo- 
critus is called by Epicurus Lenocritus (Zeller Stoics iii. 1 p. 
429), Photinus of Pirmium in the Macrosiich Skotinus^ Manes 
(Moi^) by Eusebius' and others Maneis (MaveU). This habit 
of playing upon names is quite characteristic of Hippoljrtus. 
Thus in lus treatise against Noetius, he turns his antagonist's 
name to ridicule, No^o9 /ii) vo£v rrfp oKi^Oeiav (c. Noet. 8), 
and in his Befutation, when dealing with the Docetae, he plays 
upon the words Boxelv ' to seem ' and Boko^ ' a beam,' contending 
that they are so named^ not because they 'seemed to be of 
importance ' (Qal. ii. 6), but because of ' the beam in their eye ' 
(Matt. viL 3). For these reasons we are tempted to infer that, 
though Epiphanius clainis for himself the invention of the term 
Alogi, he may have borrowed the name and the account which 
he gives from his more fanciful predeces8or^ 

^ Epiph. Haer, zzviii« 8, p. 1160. Sovdp it>6^a\fAf^pot»4inf» IkeMyx'^fiei', 

s See Blight's Chwreh Hutory (1860), Hipp. Ref. viii. 11. 

p. 52, who gives instances from En- ' Two additional soaroes of testi- 

seMas H. E, t. 23, vi. 41, vii. 10, 31. mcmy have been omitted in the above 

' See Bright Ix, and Cotelier Patr, aoeonnt, viz. that (1) of heathen 

ApOBt. I. p. 548. writers, (2) of Apocryphal documents. 

^ Aomyrdf iavrads wpooTrYdfictwap, cSr In the former class, Celsu$ (c. a.i>. 150) 

oO rd ^jceir e&cu rtWif KwrapoodfjMf treats the (Gospel of St John as a 

fiaraf j^iFraf, dX\d rV ^<c roffa^nft HXtft record considered authoritative by the 
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In looking back over the subject which has been occupying 
us, we cannot fail to be struck with the variety and the fulness 
of the evidence which has been adduced Within the Catholic 
Church that evidence springs in the first instsmce direct from 
the fountain-head, the band of disciples which in Asia Minor 
gathered round the person of the aged Apostle of Love. From 
Polycarp and Papias it is handed down to the next link in the 
chain in Irenasus, the great scholar and traveller, whose life 
is associated with three distinct and important Churches — 
Churches in constant intercommunication — Asia Minor, Rome, 
Gaul. These three great centres we are able to test by inde- 
pendent extant documents, the Apology of Theophilus, the 



Christians (Origen c, Celsum i. 67, ii. 
18, z. 24). He speaks of Christians 
calling oar Lord airSkoyw (e. CeU, ii. 
81), he refers to oar Lord sitting 
thirsty by Jacob's weU (e. CeU, L 70; 
of. John iv. 6), and to the piercing of 
His side and the result (e. CeU, ii. 86 ; 
cf. John xix. 84). Therefore we con- 
dade that by the middle of the second 
centary this Gospel was so weU known 
amongst Christians that Celsos ooold 
appeal to it as an accredited witness. 
Again Ludan (c. a.d. 165 — 170), in his 
account of Peregrinus Proteas (§ 11), 
gives indications of acquaintanceship 
with the Fourth Evangelist (see Zahn 
Ignatius p. 598), and so does Ameliiu 
in Eusebius Praep, Etutng. xi. 19. 
The last-named was a disciple of 
Plotinus, and flourished c a.d. 250. 
Prominent in the latter class are 
the Acta PiUtti (given in Tischendorf 
EvangeUa Apocrypha), which form the 
first sixteen chapters of the Evatnge- 
Hum NicodenUf and appear not only in 
Greek but in Coptic and in Latin. 
This is a very early work, and in its 
JC^atin form exists in a Vienna palim- 
psest of the 5th or 6th centary. There 
is Uttle doubt that it is the oompo* 
sition referred to by Justin Martyr 
{Apol, i. 85, 48) and Tertullian {Apolo- 



getictu 21), for it answers in aU par- 
ticulars to the books described by 
these writers. Apocryphal Gospels are 
notoriously liable to interpolations; 
we cannot therefore lay much stress 
upon the evidence in this case, but as 
the document stands, with whatever 
uncertainty hanging over it, the inci- 
dents are again and again taken from 
St John's Gospel Lastly the 5%Uwt 
lends her voice to the general attesta- 
tion. The eighth book of the Oracula 
SibylUna is the work of a Christian 
who wrote daring the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius (a.d. 188 — 161). Speaking 
of the resurrection, the poet declares 
that those shall rise with the risen 
Lord 'who have washed away their 
former sins in the waters of the 
eternal fount {wny^), having been 
bom again from above (drayen^^^^- 
T€S aiK>f$€if)...¥oT the Lord will exhibit 
Himself first to His own, in bodily 
shape as He was before, and will show 
them His hands and His feet and the 
marks printed upon His limbs, four 
in number, east and west, south and 
north (xtptf"^ re woffb^ r irtSel$€i Tic- 
ff€Lpa TMf Ulois t-xy^ TjjxOirra ftiXw^tp 
'AyroXiip d6fftp re, fiwifft^plaw re leal 
&pKT» {Orac, Sib, viii 816 sq.; of. 
John iiL 8, xx. 
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MuTaJUnian Canoriy the Letter of the Oallican Churches, and we 
find an unhesitating response to our enquiry. We pass over to 
other Churches of the East, to Palestine and Alexandria, to 
Greece and Macedonia, with equally satisfactory results. We 
cross the Mediterranean southwards to Carthage, and the earliest 
extant writings of the Latin Church of Afiica show unmistake- 
able acquaintance with St John. And now we take a new 
departure. We leave the apologists and fathers of the orthodox 
Church, and we turn to the representatives of those multi£Euious 
heresies whose rank growth seemed likely to stifle the infant 
Church of the second century. And here we are startled at 
once by the variety and the unanimity of the evidence presented. 
Differing in almost every other particular, heterodoxy unites in 
bearing testimony to St John's QospeL Gnosticism, the out- 
come of Gentile license of speculation and practice, Ebionism, 
the ofispring of Judaizing tendencies, Montanism, the expres- 
sion of spiritual excitement — they all presuppose, and to some 
extent build upon, the Fourth Gospel. Fresh discoveries, which 
have added considerably to our stock of heretical treatises, have 
only served to give new weight and force to this testimony. 
Making every allowance for the possibility that in some cases 
zealous disciples may have interpolated documents already 
existing, or have perpetrated forgeries in their masters* names, 
yet more than enough of unorthodox literature can be tested 
to throw back the date of the general acceptance outside the 
Church of St John's Gospel as genuine to a very early period in 
the second century. The solitary exception to this chorus of 
attestation is found to proceed from an insignificant sect, which, 
having a special doctrine to inculcate, seeks to effect its end by 
impugning the documents which strike at the root of its theory. 
When we pass to the consideration of heathen writers in 
the opponents of Christianity, or of Apocryphal literature, the 
supplementary evidence which we are able to collect, though 
necessarily scanty, still bears out the results to which our 
previous investigations have already pointed us. 

Lastly, so fietr from considering that the general subject is in 
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any way exhausted, we rise from our review with the conscioas- 

ness that it has been most inadequately treated, and with the 

^ confident persuasion, that a little more patient investigation 

* bestowed on the literature of the first two centuries of the 

Christian era, as it has come down to us, would enable us to 
add very materially indeed to the weight of external evidence 

i which with fresh force from year to year tends to the conviction 

I that this most divine of all divine books was indeed the work 

\ of ' the disciple whom Jesus loved.' 

* [1867—1872.] 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY 
AND GENUINENESS OF ST JOHN'S GOSPEL. 



I 



N considering this question three points will be taken in 
succession. I shall endeavour to show: — 



I. That the writer was intimately acquainted with the 
language, customs, ideas, geography and history of Palestine at 
the time which he describes. 

Inference, He was not only a Jew, but a Palestinian Jew ; 
not a Hellenist, but a Hebrew. And most probably too he was 
a contemporary. For the double destruction of Jerusalem — 
by Titus and by Hadrian — had caused a dislocation, a discon- 
tinuity, in the history of the Jews, which it would be difficult 
to bridge over by one writing after the occurrence of the second 
of these events. 

II. That the narrative bears on its face the credentials of 
its authenticity. It is precise, circumstantial, natural in the 
highest degree. 

Inference. It is the work of an eyewitness. 

III. That it contains indications — ^the more convincing be- 
cause they are unobtrusive — (a) that the author was the Apostle 
St John ; 09) that the book was written at the time and under 
the circumstances, under which tradition reports it to have 
been written, Le. at Ephesus, towards the close of the first 
century after Christ. 
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These, then, are the three stages in the argument : — 

(1) The writer was a Hebrew, probably a contemporary. 

(2) The writer was an eyewitness. 

(3) The writer was St John (and as a subsidiary matter, 
St John writing under peculiar circumstances). 



The writer was a Hebrew, probablt a CoNTEMPORARy. 

The main heads of this division of the argument are as 
follows : — 

1. His knowledge of the Jewish language. 

2. His knowledge of Jewish ideas, traditions, expectations, 
modes of thought, etc. 

3. His knowledge of external facts, the history, geography, 
names and customs of the Jewish people. 

I. THE WRITER'S KNOWLEDGE OF THE JEWISH LANOUAOE. 

This is shown (i) indirectly, by his own Greek style; (ii) 
directly, by his interpretation of Hebrew words and his quota- 
tions from Hebrew Scriptures. 

(i) The writer*8 indirect knowledge of Hebrew shown by hie 

Greek style. 

I spoke of the Jewish language ; but what is meant by this? 
There are two languages with which a Palestinian Jew might 
be familiar : — 

(1) The Hebrew — the sacred language, the language of the 
Old Testament. 

(2) The Aramaio — the colloquial language, the language 
of common life. 

He would necessarily know the second, not necessarily know 
the first. 
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The Hfbrew of the New Testament is Aramaic. This is the 
meaning of ^E^fipaiarl in such passages as John v. 2 ; xix. 13, 17 ; 
XX. 16. The forms quoted as Hebrew {Taliiha cumi, Maran atha) 
are Aramaic This is no doubt the language of the inscription on 
the cross (John xix. 20), and of St Paul's speech on the temple- 
stairs (Acts xxi. 40). 

It is a common error to suppose that Aramaic is a corrupt 
form of Hebrew. This is quite wrong. The Shemitic &mily of 
languages has three main languages, one of which — ^Arabic — 
may be neglected for our purpose, leaving Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Of these, Aramaic, the language of Aram (Syria) [the high- 
land?], has, as its dialects, Syriac, Chaldee, Assyrian (the 
cuneiform inscriptions). On the other hand, HArew, the lan- 
guage of Canaan [the low-lands ?], was originally the language 
of Phoenicians and Canaanites, the people on the coast. 

Which then was the language of the Jewish nation at the 
beginning of the Christian era ? 

Abraham comes from TTr of the Chaldees, and therefore 
would naturally speak an Aramaic language. But he settles 
in Palestine among the Canaanites, adopts a Canaanite language, 
and speaks what we call Hebrew. Hence the incident in Qen. 
xxxi. 47, 48. The ' heap of witness' is called by Laban ' Jegar- 
Sahadutha,' by Jacob ' Ghdeed.' Thus the descendants of Terah 
in the third generation speak two languagea The grandson 
of Nahor retains his Aramaic, while the grandson of Abraham 
has adopted Hebrew. This is what we should expect, and is an 
incidental testimony to the credibility of the Mosaic narrative. 
After the return from the Babylonian captivity the Jews 
gradually merged their own H^/rew language in Aramaic, 
but the name 'Hebrew' was transferred to the adopted language. 
Thus the Jews returned apparently to what was the language 
of their ancestors. How they came by this Aramaic — whether 
it was the dialect of their Chaldean masters, or the dialect 
of the people who overran their land during their absence, 
or a mixture of both — we need not stop to enquire. 

At the time of our Lord the natives of Palestine were 
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bilingual ; they spoke Greek and Aramaic. At least this was 
the case in a great part of the country, more especially in the 
towns and populous districts, the centres of commerces such as 
the lake of (Galilee and Jerusalem. In this respect the Pales- 
tinian Jew resembled a Welshman on the border-land, a Fleming 
in the neighbourhood of the half-French towns of Flanders, a 
Bohemian in Prague. 

Now apply this to the case of the Apostle St John. John 
was not a man of the lowest class socially. He was a native 
of Bethsaida, and had connexions or friends in high quarters at 
Jerusalem (xviii. 16). He would be able to understand and 
speak Greek from his boyhood, possibly even to write it. But 
he would think in Aramaic. Aramaic would mould the form 
of his thoughts*. 

Take the case of a person writing in a language which was 
not the common language of his daily life, not his mother-tongue. 
What would be the phenomena, which his style would present ? 
The two parts of a language, in which a person writing in a 
foreign tongue is apt to be at fiiult, are the vocabulary and the 
syntax. As regards vocabulary, we should not expect great 
luxuriance of words, a copious command of synonyms for 
instance. In the matter of syntax, we should not look for a 
mastery of complex and involved syntax, or of sustained and 
elaborate periods. 

Now apply this to the Fourth Gospel. 

1. The Vocabulary. The words in this Gospel are very 
few; probably much fewer than in any other portion of the 
New Testament of the same length. 

(a) We meet with constant repetition of the same 
words: e.g. yivdaxeiv (57 times), Kocfio^ (79 times), Trian^, 
TnaT€v€iv (99 times), ^oii;, ^tjv, ^(ooiroielv (55 times), p^iprvpia, 

^ Bee BobertB, Diuertations an the fellow townsmen Andrew and Fbilip, 

Ootpels, whoso view however is per- is strictly in aooordanoe with proba- 

haps somewhat exaggerated. bilities. It is a significant fact that 

' The incident given in John xii. they both bear Greek names. 
20 — 22, relating to his friends and 
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fidprvpelp (47 times); vpofiarov occurs in the tenth chapter 
alone 15 times; Koa/JLO^ occurs in the seventeenth chapter 
alone 18 times^ 

(6) We find not only the same words, but the same 
phrases : e.g. epx^cffai, 6 irifiA^a^ fie, dvooTeWecv, Kara^aipecp 
etc (aTTo) Tov ovpavov — all used of Christ's Incamation, etc. I 

2. The Syntax. On the extreme simplicity of the Fourth 
Gospel in this respect, I shall have to speak later. This charac- 
teristic of the writer is well expressed by Heinsius, who describes 
him thus, In sermone a<f>€X^ui: in sensibus est vyfro^*. The 
absence of periods is particularly noticeable, and is without a 
parallel in the New Testament. 

Thus much, generally, of one writing in another language 
than his mother tongue. Now to come to the special case of 
one accustomed to speak in a Shemitic tongue, and obliged to 
write in an Aryan ; of one familiar with (say) Aramaic, the 
conversational, spoken language, and Hebrew, the sacred lan- 
guage; but writing in Greek. Both these languages present 
striking contrasts with Greek In these Shemitic tongues 
there is little or no syntax. This is due partly to 

(1) The absence of moods, inflexions, etc. 

(2) The paucity of connecting particles. 

On this last point, which is of special importance, one 
example will suffice. 

(1) Paucity of connecting particles. 

The ) is used equally for opposition and for simple connexion; 
in Hebrew and Aramaic it stands for 'but' as well as 'and.' 
The extent of this use is best shown by the variety of particles 
which are employed under it in the Authorised Version of the 
Old Testament. 

Thus in Deut. L (taken at hap-hazard) ) is translated ' so ' 

^ These oalonlfttions are baaed upon * See Luthardt i. p. 81 eq. 
IjatiiaxdiDaiJohannei$cheEvangeUtm > Quoted l^ Luthardt i. p. 8S. 
I. p. 27 (1S53). 

L. E. 9 
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w. 15, 48, 46; 'then' v. 29; 'yet' v. 32; 'but' v. 40; and 
with vh, ' notwithstanding' v. 26. 

Again in 1 Eangs xiL (again taken at hap-hazard) it is 
rendered 'but' w. 8, 17, 22; 'so' vv. 12, 33; 'so when' v. 16; 
'wherefore' vv. 16, 19; 'then' vv. 18, 25; 'whereupon' v. 28; 
' that' V. 3. There are thirty-three verses in this chapter, and 
all the verses but w. 4, 23, 27 (i.e. thirty verses out of thirty- 
three), begin with X Of the remaining three, two are be- 
ginnings of speeches, and therefore necessarily are asyndeta. 

Indeed in the later Aramaic, Greek particles (aWa, Si, and 
afterwards fiiv) were deliberately introduced to supply the 
deficiency*. 

Consequently, in these languages sentences are not subordi- 
nated, but coordinated ; ' hence,' as Winer describes it*, ' the very 
limited use of conjunctions (in which classical Greek is so rich), 
the uniformity in the use of the tenses, the want of the periodic 
compactness which results from the fusion of several sentences 
into one principal sentence, and along with this the sparing use 
of participial constructions, so numerous and diversified in 
classical Greek.' The result is an entire absence of periods, 
producing a monotony of expression, which however is most 
impressive. 

The character of the Greek language was quite different. 
Greek writers distinguished two styles : 

(1) The periodic (Karearpafifihnf) ; 

(2) The disjointed (Biff fyrffUptf), or 'jointed' {eipofihffi). 
See Aristot. Bhet, iii 9, n^i' Xifti; dpdjKtf elvai fj elpoiUvtiv koX 
T^ aijpBea-fUji^ filav.,.^ tcareoTpafA/Aivrfv.,,, Xeyo» Sk elpofUvfiv rj 
oifBkv e^6i T^Xo9 Koff avrrjv, av firj rd irpofffia Xeyofievov reXeuih' 
0§..,KaT€aTpafifiepff Si ij iv irepioSoi^* \iyo» Bk irepioSov Xi^iv 
ej(pwrav apx^fv koX reXcvr^i; ainijv Koff axrrfjv Koi fUyeOo^ 
evavpoTTTov. 



1 ThiB strange laok of {Murtides, trated Ukewise by Coptio. 
whieh seem to ub indispenaaUe to ' Winer Qfommar of N. T. Gruk 
ezprera our simplest thoughts, is illos- p. 88 (Monlton's translation). 
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In the infancy of the language the earlier prose writers 
Hecatseus and Herodotus exhibit the eipofUvri ; the later, when 
a mastery over the language had been attained, the Karearpafi" 
fjUvff, Now, Hebrew and Aramaic do not lend themselves to 
the KaT€(rrpafbfUvrfy the genius of the languages necessitating 
the eipofUvfi. Hence, as a rule, the general simplicity of the 
New Testament writers, who either spoke Aramaic, or derived 
their materials from Aramaic sources. The exceptions are the 
cases of those who commonly spoke Greek, and did not speak 
Aramaic at all, as St Luke in the prologue to his Gospel (for 
where he is using documents, the case is different), and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This simple, jointed style, is seen in its extreme form in 
St John. In fact, no greater contrast can be exhibited in this 
respect than the prologue of St John when compared with the 
prologue of St Luke. The sentences are strung together, where 
they are not altogether asyndetcb. There is no attempt at 
periodicity. The mX takes the place of the \ and has almost as 
wide a range, connecting together not only independent, but 
dependent, and even opposite and contrasted claiises^ I give a 
few examples of this : 

John L 1, 4. 5, 10, 14, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 34; iL 1, 3, 4, 8, 
12-16 ; iii 11, 12, 13, 14 ; iv. 11, 40, 41 ; vi. 17 ; viL 26, 28, 33, 
34; ix. 18, 19; x. 3, 9, 12, 14-16, 22, 27, 28, 39-41; xiv. 23, 24; 
XV. 6; xvL 22, 32; xvii. 1, 8, 10, 11 (six times in three lines); 
xix. 34, 35. 

For instances where ical introduces an opposition, with the 
meaning of ' and yet,' * nevertheless,' see John l 5, 10 ; iii. 10, 
11, 19, 32; iv. 20; v. 40; vi. 70; viL 4, 19, 26, 30; viiL 49, 55; 
ix. 30, 34 etc. 

A single instance would occur here and there in classical 
Greek as in any other language; but it is the frequency of 
occurrence in the Fourth Gospel which betrays the Hebrseo- 
Aramaic mould in which the diction is cast. 

1 See the references in Wilkii ClavU N, T. (ed. Grimm, 1868, t. v, koX p. 215). 

9—2 
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(2) Hebraic parallelism of sentences. 

Instances of this characteristic can be found in almost every 
part of the Fourth Gospel. The prologue especially presents a 
succession of parallel clauses. I content myself with drawing 
attention to some special phenomena of this parallelism. 

(a) Repetition of words and phrases in parallel and op- 
posed clauses, e.g. iiL 6 (to j€yann)fUvov ix r$9 a-ap/cb^ ^^P^ 
ioTtv Koi TO yeyepvfffiivov iK rov irvevfioro^ trvcvfid iariv)) 
iii. 31 (o &v ix rrj^ yf}<: ix rtj^ ryfj^ 6crrti/...o i/c rod ovpavov 
ipj(6fL€vo^ iirawo irdur^v iarlp) ; c£ vii 6, 7,8, viii 14, 23, x. 
18, xL 9, 10 etc. etc. 

(6) Bepetition of words and phrases in parallel, but not 
opposed clauses, e.g. iz. 21, 22 (ir£^ Sk vvv ffKeirei ovk 
olSafieVf fj Tt9 rfvoi^ev avrov rov9 6if>0a\fjLOv^ VM^^^ <>^^ olBafbev)', 
xvii 16 {ix Tov Kocfiov ovfc elalv tcado)^ iyo) ov/c elfii ifc rov 
KoafjLOv) ; cf. xviiL 18, xix. 10 etc. etc. 

(c) Strengthening of a statement by the negation of its 
opposite, e.g. L 3 {vavra 8c avrov iyevero teal x^p"^^ avrov 
iyipero oifBk &) ; L 20 (wfioXoyrfO-eu /eat ovk ^pv^caro) ; cf. iii. 
18, X. 28, XL 25, 26, xx. 27 eta etc. 

(3) Oriental definiteness of expression by the repetition of 
the same word or phrase. 

(a) Repetition of the name, instead of using a personal 
pronoun, e.g. i 43 sq. (evpCcr/cet ^L\twirov...fjv Si 6 <PCkvinro^ 
..,€vplaK€i^iKtwiro^ rov iia0avai]iK,,,/cal elirep aur^ iia0apai]\ 
...Xe7€i avr^ 6 4>iXi'7r7ro9) ; cf. iii 23 sq., xii. 21 sq. eta etc. 

(6) Repetition of the nominative pronoun, where the 
Greek does not require it, e.g. i. 42 (<rv el Xifuov 6 vlo^ ^laxivov^ 
aif KXffOija-ri Ki/^a?); cf. i 25, 31, iv. 10, 19 etc. eta 

(c) Repetition of the noun, e.g. vii. 6 (o xaipb^ 6 ^/to9 
ovTTOJ irdpeariVy 6 Si Kaipb^ 6 vfierepo^ rrdvrori iariv Iroifio^) ; 
cf. vii 8, 19, xiL 43, 47 eta etc. 

(d) Repetition of the verb, e.g. v. 17 (6 irarrfp fiov &»9 
apri ipya^erai, tcdryii^ ipyd^ofMi)', cf. vL 63, vii. 24, 28, viiL 
53, X. 10, xiiL 43 etc. etc. 
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(e) Repetition of the same phrase in successive clauses, 
e.g. iii 81 (o cSi/ ix rrj^ 7^9 itc rrj^ 7^9 iirrlv xai €#c t^9 7^9 
XaXeZ) ; cf. viii. 14, 23, 24, x. 18, xi. 9 sq. eta etc. 

(/) Taking up a word or expression from the preced- 
ing sentence ; e.g. x. 11 (iya> elfii 6 'jrotfiijv 6 tcaXo^' 6 voifi^p 6 
KoXo^ rtfv '^vxvv avTov rWrfcw icrX.) ; cf. i. 1, iii 32, 33, xvii. 
2, 3 etc. eta 

(4) Preference of the direct over the oblique narrative in 
rdaimg the words of another. 

In some instances these will be the precise words them- 
selves ; in others only an approximation, and in this latter case 
the direct narrative is only a different way of expressing what 
we express by the oblique. Thus we find the narrator himself 
relating the words or surmises of a crowd, where from the 
nature of the case the exact words cannot be reproduced ; or 
we find persons referring back to their own words or the words 
of another, and not alwajrs reproducing the exact expressions. 
Examples of all these varieties are very common, see the 
narrative of the Samaritan woman in ch. iv. (esp. w. 17, 27, 
33); of the sick man healed in ch. v. (esp. vv. 11, 12); the 
conversation in ch. vL (esp. vv. 41, 42); cf. viL 11 sq., 35, 36, 
40 sq., viii. 22, ix. 8 sq., 23 sq., 40 sq., x. 20, 36, 41, xL 31, 36, 
37, xii. 19 sq. etc. etc. 

(5) The arramgement of words in the sentence, especially 
the precedence of the verb, e.g. i. 40 — 47 {ifp *kvhpea^...evplaK€i 
ovTO^,..f}yarf€v avT6v.,,ifipke^a<: avT^...X^et avr^ 6 ^lri<rov^ 
...fjv a 6 ^t\i'inro^,.,€vpla'K€i ^Cki'mro^..,Kal ehrev avr^ 
Na0avai^\...\irfe^ avr^ 6 ^tKiwn'o<:...€lS€v '117901)9). This is 
noticeably the case with the expression X&yev avr^, e.g. iv. 
7—26, xi. 34, 35, 39 sq. eta eta 

(6) Other grammatical and lexical pectdiarities. 

(a) The superfluous pronoim (1) after a relative, repre- 
senting the Heb. 11^ which is indeclinable, e.g. L 12 (8<roc Si 
ikafiop avrop, iSc^xev avroU)] v. 38 (hp direareCKev i/cetpo^ 
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Toury vfieU ov iri^rreiiere) ; c£ L 33, viL 38, xvii 2, xviii. 9, 11 
etc. etc. (2) after nouns or participles, e.g. i. 18 (jiovoyevi)^ Oeo^ 
6 wv €49 Tov Kokirov Tov iroTpo^ iiceipo^ i^fi^aaro) ; v. 11 (o 
^0^170-09 /i€ v^wi iKelvo^ fjLot ehrep ^Apov top Kpa/Sarrov aov) ; 
cf. vL 46, vii 18, 38, x. 1, xiv. 21, 26, xv. 5, etc. etc. This con- 
struction, it is true, occurs in classical Greek, but the point to 
be noticed is the extreme frequency of the usage in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(6) The characteristic Hebraism ira^..,ov (jjbrf) occurs 
three times in this gospel ; iii 16, vL 39, xil 46. 

(c) The frequent use of tva in St John, especially as 
the complement of a demonstrative pronoun, is probably to be 
explained by the flexibility of the Aramaic ^3. Instances are 
i 27, iv. 34, vi. 29, 40, viu. 56, xi 50, xiii. 34, xv. 8, 12, 13, 17, 
xvL 7, 33, xvii 3, 24 (see Winer § xliv. p. 426 ecL Moulton). 
In every one of these passages a Greek would probably have 
expressed himself differently. 

(d) The use of avBpmro^ for T49, e.g. v. 7. Kt/pce, 
SvOpmrrov ovtc exf»\ vii* 22, 23 (ev aafifiartp irepirifipere 
&p0p^irop' el irepiTOfiifv \afifidvet SpOpwiro^ K.rX.)\ cf viii 40, 
ix. 16 etc. This represents a thoroughly characteristic use of 
{{f ^(ti see Gesenius s, v, 

{e) The transition from the dependent to the inde- 
pendent clause, e.g. i. 32 {reOiap^ii to vpevfia KaTal3dipop,,.Kcu 
ip^wep hr air op) ; c£ xL 44 (Winer § Ixiii p. 717 ed. Moulton). 
This transition however appears in other New Testament 
writers also, and cannot be pressed into an argument. 

(/) The frequent recurrence of the expressions el^ top 
ai&pa, especially with a negative, e.g, iv. 14, vi. 51, 58, viiL 35, 
51, 52, X. 26, XL 28, xiL 34, xiii. 8, xiv. 16; and the use of 
iK TOV ai£po^ ix. 32. 

ig) Other Hebraisms are: i 13 (alpATwp), 15, 30 (Trp£T6<; 
fiov, cf XV. 18), iii 29 (x^P9 X^^P^O» ^ 33, xii. 35, xiv. 19 
(lr& fUKpop, c£ xvi. 16, 17, 19), iv. 23 (Spxerav &pa koL pvp 
iirrlp), XL 4 (ovk ioTip irph^ ddparop, cf xvi. 20), iv. 26, viiL 
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24, 28, xiii. 19, xviii. 5, 6 (iytti elfit), x. 24 (&)9 irore), xviiL 37 
(<rw Xi7€i9). 

(7) Imagery, secondary aenees of words etc. 

This displays a thoroughly Hebrew, or at least Oriental, 
colouring. The simple jEacts in life are used to convey deep 
spiritual truths. Nature and history become signs (o-i^/icZa) 
of the heavenly and the eternal Instances of this figurative 
treatment are to be found in the Evangelist's use of the 
following words and phrases ; oK^eta L 14, 17, iii. 21 ; So^a i. 
14, il 11, xii. 41 ; IjS^p ^£p iv. 10, 13 ; KoiXia vii 38 ; (0117 v. 
24; TO fidwa vi 31; apro^i vL 32; ro ironipiotf xviiL 11; 
v^fi»dflS, ckKvca xii 32. 

If the special Hebraisms, or Aramaisms, are few, this is 
unimportant : for the whole casting of the sentences, the whole 
colouring of the language, is Hebrew. 

In short, it is the most Hebraic book in the New Testament, 
except perhaps the Apocalypse. The Greek is not ungramma- 
tical Greek, but it is cast in a Hebrew mould. It is what 
no native Greek would have written. As Grotius puts it, 
Sermo Oraecus qutdem, sed plane adumbratus ex Syriaco Ulius 
saeculi (quoted in LUcke^ i. p. 172). On the general accord of 
recent writers on this point, see Sanday AvJtkorship of the 
Fourth Oospely p. 28*. 

On the other hand, there are no classicisms; not a single 
sentence, I believe, from first to last which suggests in the 
smallest degree acquaintance with classical literature. 

In this respect the writer presents a great contrast to 
St Luke, and even to St Paul, 6.g. Luke i 1 sq.; 2 Cor. vi. 14 sq. 

(ii) The writer's direct knowledge of HArew, 

1. The quotations from the Old Testament. 

The quotations are a valuable criterion of the position of a 
writer. 

* CcnmefOar Uber dot Evangelium is pnrer than that of the Synoptists.' 
det Johamui (1840). If purer in one sense, yet it is more 

* lir Sanday (2. c.) says * The Ghneek Hebraic. 
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The quotations in St Paul show a knowledge of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew. He frequently quotes the LXX, but in 
other passages he is as plainly indebted to the original. On 
the other hand, the quotations in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are all derived from the LXX. There are no distinct traces of 
a knowledge of the original. 

What are the facts in St John's case?^ The quotations in 
St John are not very numerous. Moreover they are often free 
quotations; so free that we cannot say whether they were 
taken from the Hebrew or the Oreek. But there is a residuum 
of passages, which are decisive, and certainly cannot have been 
borrowed from the Greek. 

(a) Passages certainly taken from the Hebrew, 

(1) Zech. ix. 9 quoted in John xiL 14, 15 (see Turpie, 
p. 222). 

The quotation is loose. Two points are noticeable. St 
John has o fiaackev^ aov Ip^erai. The LXX d fiactKev^ 
ipX^ral a-oi (but some edd insert cov). The Heb. repre- 
sents 6 fiaaiKev^ aov ify)(€Tai aoi, as in Matth. xxi. 5. 

The other point is more important. St John has irSXov 
Svov, which comes from the Hebrew, the LXX having TrcSXoi/ 
viovy while St Matthew quotes the Hebrew still more literally, 
hrl iroSkov viov {nro^vylov, 

(2) Zech. xii. 10 quoted in John xix. 37, Syfrovrtu ek hv 
i^efcivnjo'av (Turpie, p. 131). 

This agrees with the Heb. ' They shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced.' But the LXX is quite different, koI iirt,- 
fiXiy^ovrat irpo^ fjik auff £v Kamp^aavro, i.e. they shall 
look on me, because they have derided. The LXX evidently 
read Hpl for HpHi s^d this reading is actually found in some 
MSS. of Kennicott and de RossL The LXX has not a single 
word in common with St John. 

^ My investigation was made before Si4 eq). I have derived mneh help 
I saw Bleek'B Beitr&ge, and agraes from Turpie rA« Old Testament in the 
ahnost entirely with his results (p. New (186S). 
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On the reading ^tt * nnto me ' and V7K ' unto him/ which 
is read by many MSS., see de Rossi in. p. 217. Aquila, at 
least, of the other versions, seems to point to this reading. He 

renders avv ^. The Evangelist however, if he had ^tK, would 
not unnaturally change the person from the first to the third to 
suit the connexion. Comp. Apoc. i. 7. 

(3) Ps. xL 10 quoted in John xiii 18 (Turpie, p. 55). 

St John has d rpwymv fiov tov aprov ivrjpev en ifik rifv 
trripvav avrov. The LXX d iaOlenv aprov^ fiov ifieyaKwev iir 
ifii irrepvio'fJLov, 

Here again there is hardly a word the same in the two 
translations. St John's is evidently a loose quotation taken 
from the Hebrew. The LXX translation has lost the meaning 

in endeavouring to render 7**TiH. St John gives the more 
correct, though free, rendering. So Oesenius takes it (p. 266, 
ed. 1829) ; but Perowne ad loc. seems to think either interpre- 
tation admissible. 

(4) Is. vL 10 quoted in John xii. 40 (Turpie, p. 233). 

It is a very free quotation. The LXX is quite different 
The point to be observed is the use of the (xctive in St John 
T€Tv<f>\MK€v avT&v Tov^ 6<f}0aXfioif^ KoX iv-mpwcev avrwp t^p 
fcapZiav. God Himself is represented as blinding, as hardening. 
This points to the Hebrew, which has also the active. But 
there it is imperative; and the change to the indicative is 
intelligible. As Symmachus translates *T!13n, |23B71 ifidpwe, 
Sfivae, it is quite possible that St John translated the same words 
r€Tv^\a>K€v, errdpaxrev, perhaps from a mixture of Aramaic 
with Hebrew forma In the Syriac the imperative and 3rd 
per& pret. are the same. 

On the other hand, the LXX has adopted a precise form of 
the sentence, iirayyvOvi fi xapSla ic.r.X,, evidently to get rid of a 
doctrine which was a stumbling-block. Symmachus seems like- 
wise to have surmounted the difficulty, though in another way. 
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He takes riTil UyH as the nominative, o Xao^ ovto^ rd cira 
ifidpvpep Kol roif^ o^BcCKfioif^ aurov Sfivae /c.rX, 

Now it is quite inconceivable that the writer of the Fourth 
Qospel, having only the LXX before him, should accidentally 
have reconverted it, and thus reintroduced the perplexity. 
The chances are a thousand-fold against it; and he would surely 
have shrunk firom it. 

It is noticeable too, that the other New Testament writers 
who quote the sentence (Matt, xiii 14, 15 ; Acts zxviiL 26, 27), 
quote it from the LXX. In Mark iv. 12, Luke viii. 10, this 
part of the quotation is omitted. 

(5) Is. liv. 13 quoted in John vi 45 (Turpie, p. 198). 

This is a doubtful case. The Hebrew has 'And all thy 
sons (are) disciples of Qod,' St John xai ecovrai trainee SiBa/erol 
Seov, The LXX however attaches the sentence to what goes 
before, teal irdvra^ roif^ viov^ aov iiZaicTov^ Beov. St John 
treats it as independent — so do the Targum, Ewald, Qesenius, 
in interpreting the Hebrew. 

These passages then, except perhaps the last (5), are 
decisiva In no case could they be derived firom the LXX. 

But, it may be said, they came perhaps not fix>m the original 
Hebrew, but firom a Targum. 

This admission is sufficient for my purpose, which is to show 
the direct acquaintance of the Evangelist with Hebrew writings. 

(/8) Passages which may have come from either the HArew 

or the Septuagint 

In many cases it is doubtful whether a quotation was taken 
fix)m the LXX or the Hebrew. 

These instances divide themselves into three classes : — 

(1) Where the Oreek and Htbreu) differ, but the quotation 
is too loose to allow of any inference. Examples of this are : 
(a) Deut. xix. 15 quoted in John viii 17 (Turpie, p. 49). 

Here the LXX inserts irav ; but St John paraphrases the 
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whole sentence Bvo avOpfirrmv ^ fiaprvplcu Thus the crucial 
point of difference is evaded 

{ff) Exod. xiL 46 (Numb. is. 12) quoted in John xiz. 36 
(Turpie, p. 31). 

Here St John follows neither the Hebrew nor the LXX. 
But the passage intended to be quoted may be Ps. xxxiu. 21 ; 
in which case the Hebrew and LXX agree, and no inference 
can be drawn. Or St John may have had all three passages 
in his mind, and combined them in a loose way. 

(2) Where the Oreek and H^ew agree, but the Greek 
is the obvious, or an obvious, rendering of the Hebrew ; and no 
conclusion can be drawn. Examples : 

(a) Ps. xxxiv. (xxxv.) 19, Ixviii. (Ixix.) 5 oi fiurauvri^ 
fi€ Sapecw. Comp. Ps. cviiL (cix.) 3, in John xv. 25 (Turpie, 
p. 30). 

(/9) Ps. Ixix. (Ixviii.) 10 quoted in John ii 17 (Turpie, p. 
29), where the Evangelist substitutes icara^^yeriu for Kari" 

(7) P& Ixxxii (Ixxxi.) 6 quoted in John x. 34 (Turpie, 
p. 4). 

Or again, (3) The Greek and Hebrew agree, but the Greek 
is not an obvious rendering. Yet the Evangelist's quotation is 
not exact enough to warrant an inference. Examples : — 

(a) Pa Ixxviii (Ixxvii) 24 quoted in John vi 31 (Turpie, 
p. 60). 

The use of aprov however here in St John seems to show 
that he had the LXX rendering in mind, for this is apparently 
the only passage in the Old Testament where p*1 is rendered 
by dpro^. 

08) Is. xl. 3 quoted in John i 23 (Turpie, p. 219). 
Yet evOvvare (St John) for ebdeia^ iroieire (LXX) looks like 
a direct derivation from the Hebrew, which has one word TK^^ 
not two, in the original All the other Evangelists have 
€u0€la^ irouHre (Matt. iii. 3; Mark L 3; Luke iil 4); and this 
makes the probability stronger. 
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(7) Passages almost certainly, or most probably, taken from 

the LXX. 

(1) Ps. XXL 19 quoted in John xix. 24 (Turpie, p. 4), 
The LXX is a literal translation of the Hebrew ; but the 

probabilities are greatly against the Evangelist stumbling upon 
the same rendering word for word, more especially the opposi- 
tion of ifidrui and Ifiaria-fjuo^. 

(2) Is. liiL 1 quoted in John xii. 38 (Turpie, p. 106). 
Again the LXX is a literal rendering of the Hebrew, for 

rlvt as a rendering of ^tS/y can hardly be regarded as an 
exception. But the probabilities are against the whole com- 
bination of words being the same. 

These are all the quotations firom the Old Testament in 
St John, and the result at which we arrive is as follows: — 
The writer certainly derived several of his quotations from 
the Hebrew, or from an Aramaic Targum, not frt>m the 
LXX. 

On the other hand, he most probably took one or two from 
the LXX, though the evidence for the LXX is not so decisive 
as for the Hebrew. The majority of the passages prove nothing 
either way. 

2. The writer's interpretation of Hebrew words. 

(a) Rabbi, Rabbouni, L 38 ("Pafiffei, 6 Xeyera^ fieOep/jLtj- 
V€v6fjL€vov AiSacKaXe), xx. 16 CPaff^ovvel, h XiyerM AtSacr/caXc). 
The longer form is the more impressive, the higher title ; hence 
it is peculiarly adapted to the solemnity of the circumstances 
of Mary's recognition of the risen Lord. In this respect compare 
Mark x. 51, where again the circumstances are exceptional. 
These are the only two passages in the New Testament in 
which the form occurs ; see Eeim iii p. 560, Buxtorf p. 2177 sq., 
Levy p. 401. The omission by St John of the interpretation of 
the pronoun ' my master' is to be explained by the jEact that it 
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had got attached to the word, as in Babbi, and had ceased to 
have any distinct force: just as, by the reverse principle, 6 
fcupio^ is rendered in Syriac 'our Lord/ 

(b) Messias, i 41 (evpijKafiep top Mea-aiav, S eajiv 
fjke0€pfji/tfv€v6fjk€vop Xp^oTov), iv. 25. The word does not occur in 
the New Testament save in these two places. 

(c) Cephas, i. 42 (Ki7^«9, S ipfiffvevercu IHrpo^), This 
title is only used by John and St PauL Elsewhere, when the 
appellation is employed, the Greek form is preferred. 

(d) Thomas, xz. 24, xxi. 2 (6a>/iAa9, o Xeydp^o^ ^iSvfto^). 
Thus St John takes care to let us know that the familiar name 
of this Apostle was merely a surname, ' twin/ There was an 
early tradition in the Syrian Church that Thomas' real name 
was Judas, e.g. Eus. H.E, L 13 ^IovBa<: 6 koI Seofia^, Acta 
Thomae l. *lovBa Swfia np koX ^iSvfup (ecL Tisch. p. 190), see 
Assemani BibL Orient. I. pp. 100, 318, Cureton's Syriac Gospds 
p. L, Anc. Syr. Documents p. 32. In the Curetonian Syriac of 
John xiv. 22 'Judas Thomas' is substituted for 'Judas, not 
Iscariot' As there were two other Apostles of this same name, 
some distinction would be necessary ; and this we find was the 
case, one being called Lebbeeus, another Thomas, the third 
Iscariot. 

(e) Siloam, iz. 7 {eh rifv Ko\vfi0ii0pav rod XtXmdfi^ o 
ip/Mfveverai ^AirearaXfjLetfO^), The word occurs in Isaiah viiL 6 

rpiS^ (A Y. Shiloah), and signifies a 'conduit,' 'emissary/ 
' aqueduct,' from the root riTB^ ' send/ which is used of water 
in Ps. civ. 10, Ezek. xxxi. 4 (Qesenius p. 1415). DTl/SWTn^H 
occurs in the Talmud, meaning either 'a conduit for irrigation' or 
field needing artificial irrigation' (Buxtorf p. 2412 sq). Another 

form rh\S^ (A. Y. Siloah) is found as a proper name in Neh. iii 

15, if indeed the Masoretic pointing may be trusted That 
two forms should exist side by side is veiy conceivable, for the 
word is not strictly speaking a proper name. In Greek the 
forms vary : XiKmap, (LXX Luke xiii 4, Josephus frequently), 
%i>Mw; (Josephus elsewhere), Xi\Md (Aquila, Symmachus, 
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Theodotion). The geographical and symbolical bearing of the 
notice will be considered hereafter\ At present I am only 
concerned with the etymology. This the Evangelist has 
explained rightly. Two further points deserve attention. 
He has given the correct meaning, notwithstanding that it is 
somewhat obscured by the Greek form. Again he has added 
the definite article 'the Siloam.' This is in accordance with 
Jewish usage. In the Old Testament, and generally in the 
Targums and the Rabbinic passages, as well as in St Luke L c, 
the definite article occurs. With this compare Acts ix. 35 ' the 
Sharon' (top XapSva), 

(f) Golgotha, xix. 17 (cfc t6v 7<jey6fiepov Kpavtov Toirov, 
i Xeyerai. "EfipaUrrl r6X/yo0d) ; c£ Matt, xxvii 33, Mark xv. 22 
(Luke xxiii. 33). As the interpretation occurs in the Synoptic 
narrative also, no argument can be drawn from it. 

(g) Gabbatha, xix. 13 {el^ riirov Xeyofuvop AiOScTpwrov* 
"EfipaUrrl Si Tafil3a0d). Pliny (H. K xxxvi. 28) tells us that 
the pavements called lithostrota were first introduced by Sulla, 
and that in the temple of Fortune at Praeneste one could be 
seen in his day which Sulla had placed there. Again, Suetonius 
(JvL 46) states that Julius Caesar was accustomed to carry 
tesselated pavements about with him for his own use in his 
expeditions {in eospeditionibtis tesselata et sectUia pavimerUa 
circumtulisse). This last notice however does not help us 
much, for evidently St John's account speaks of some fixed 
locality. It shows, however, that such a flooring would seem 
necessary for a Roman magistrate's tribunal. A fixed place at 
Amathus was so called, Boeckh G, I. G. 2643 dird rod ^Hpalov 
&>^ Tov AiBooTpearov, 

But what is the meaning of the Hebrew Gabbatha ? It is 
commonly connected with M from HXI or y3J ' to be high/ 
meaning a 'prominence' or 'hill,' compare gibbus. The word 
would then represent HHWjI; see Levy, i. p. 123, Lttcke, Heng- 
stenberg ad. loc, Eeim iii p. 365. This theory receives further 

1 See below, p. 171. 
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support from the &ct that Josephus {Ant. v. 1. 29, vi 4t, 2 and 
elsewhere) uses VafiaOa for Gibeah, *a hilL' And it is a very pos- 
sible solution, for the Evangelist does not say that the Hebrew 
represents the meaning of the Greek equivalent. But this 
interpretation labours under the disadvantage that it does not 
account for the doubling of the fi. Accordingly Ewald {Johan, 
iSbAr. I. p. 408) suggests as the derivation y^i, ySp ' to collect 
together/ and thus the word would imply 'a mosaic.' This 
appears to me highly probable, for I find this word y^p used 
of studding or inlaying with jewels or precious stones, e.g. 
Ex. XXV, 7, of the jewels of the high-priest's ephod, and 
Deut. xxxiiL 21, where the Targum Ben Uzsiel has 'a place 
inlaid (J^3p0) with precious stones and jewels* ; see Levy 8. v. 
II. p. 342. Thus here again St John shows his intimate knowledge 
of the derivation of an obscure Hebrew term. 

(A) Iscariot. The phenomena which St John's Gospel 
presents in the use of this name are somewhat remarkable. As 
soon as the false readings are swept away which obscure the 
true text, we find (1) that the designation is attached to the 
father's name (vL 71, xiii. 26) as well as to the son's (xii. 4, 
xiiL 2, xiv. 22), (2) that in more than one place (xii 4, xiv. 22) 
the definite article should precede the name. We gather there* 
fore that the word is not strictly speaking a proper name at 
all, but merely describes the native-place of the traitor. This 
solution is suggested by St John's Gospel, but there is no hint 
of it given by the Synoptists. Tet it is rendered highly probable 
by other considerations also. The word ^la-KapmTq^ is {^(t 
nV*1p ' the man of Eerioth.' Now in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8 among the 
mercenaries hired by the children of Ammon to attack David 
are mentioned * of Ishtob twelve thousand men,' or, as it almost 
certainly should be rendered, 'of the men of Tob twelve 
thousand men,' Tob being a district mentioned in Judges 
xi. 3-5. This word becomes in Josephus Ant. vii 6, 1 a proper 
name, "'larofio^. The interpretation of Josephus may be right or 
wrong ; but we are only concerned with the representation of 
the Hebrew form in Greek ; and, so far as it goes, it is an 
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adequate illustration of the way in which T\V^ H^ti would 
appear in a Greek dress. Again, the tradition of Judas' birth- 
place is preserved in some MSS. of the New Testament. Thus 
in Matt. x. 4, zzvL 14 some old Latin MSS. have Cariotii, 
while other authorities have intermediate readings, Scarioth, 
^KapuoTf)^ ; in Mark iii. 19 the correct reading (M B C L) is 
la-KapidjO, the termination not having been interfered with, 
e has Carioiha^ and there are other variations In Mark xiv. 10 
M B L C* have laxapuoO, while IcKapuorrf^ is found in A and 
the majority of authorities. Here again Scarioth is read by 
some Latin MSS. On the whole it seems probable that 
'latcapcciO is consistently St Mark's form of the appellation. 
In Luke vi. 16 IcKapuoO is the right reading (M B L) ; on the 
other hand in xxiL 3 latcapuoTqv seems to be correct, though 
here again the alternative form has supporters. St Luke 
therefore appears to vary, and this we might expect from the 
manner in which his Gospel was composed. Turning now to 
St John's Gospel we find that D has airo Kapworov in four out 
of the five verses in which the name occurs, and (followed by 
three Latin MSS.) X/capimO in the fifth passage (vi. 71), where, 
on the other hand, airo Kapvwrov receives the support of M^ 69, 
124, and of the margin of the Harclean Syriac. Thus the 
trace of the original meaning of the word seems to linger in the 
Western text of the Fourth Gospel. 

Kapia>0 is the LXX rendering of nVTp- The word signi- 
fies ' cities,' i.e. a conjunction of small towna Hence it is of 
frequent occurrence. Thus a place of the name was situated in 
Moab (Jer. xlviiL 24, 41, Amos ii 2, see Merx Arch./, Wissensch, 
Erf. der Alt. Test. p. 320), another in Judah (Joshua xv. 26). 
This latter is perhaps the birth-place of Judas who, like 
Perugino, Correggio, Veronese and others, has merged his per- 
sonal name in that of his native town. 
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a. THE WRITER*S KNOWLEDGE OF JEWISH IDEAS, TRADITIONS, 

EXPECTATIONS, MODES OF THOUGHT. 

(i) The Messiah. Occasion has been taken elsewhere to point 
out that, in the Fourth Gospel, 'the narrative and the dis- 
courses alike are thoroughly saturated with the Messianic ideas 
of the time\' In discussing this subject attention was drawn 
to two facts as especially worthy of notice : (1) that though the 
writer's point of view is twofold, the Word as the theological, 
the subjective, centre, no less than the Messiah as the his- 
torical, the objective, centre, yet, with a true insight which is 
the best evidence for his veracity, he keeps these two points of 
view separate. The topic of our Lord's discourses with the 
Jews is not the doctrine of the Logos, for which His auditors 
would feel neither predilection nor interest, but the Messianic 
expectation, in which they were thoroughly absorbed. (2) It 
was shown that the Messianic conceptions are not the ideas as 
corrected by the &cts, but the ideas in their original form, not 
yet spiritualised, but coarse and materialistic still, reflecting 
the sentiments not of the second century but of the early years 
of the first ; in a word, Jewish, not Christian. This Messianic 
idea is turned about on all sides. We learn very much more 
about it from the Fourth Gospel than from all the other three 
Gospels together. This is a fact which we do not sufficiently 
realise, and it is a characteristic, though an accidental, token to 
this fieujt that the Hebrew equivalent for Xpiar6<: — ^the word 
Mea-ala^ — ^is found only in this Gospel. The prevalence, nay, 
the ubiquity, of the Messianic idea is the key to the motive of 
the narrative. Does Jesus work a miracle ? It is a sign of His 
Messianic office. Does He suffer an indignity ? It is &tal to 
His claims as the triumphant King and Avenger of His people. 
Does He utter an unpalatable truth, or a seemingly unpatriotic 
sentiment? Such language is inconsistent with the office of 
the long-expected Saviour of the Jewish nation. Does He 
exhibit in His person the common associations and relationships 

^ [See above, p. 23 sq., where this part of the argmnent is treated ftiUy.] 
L. E. 10 
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of life? This agedn is not compatible with His Messianic 
character. 

Moreover, He is only one in a long line of claimants who 
have arrogated to themselves this high office. Before Him 
many thieves and robbers have entered into the fold by stealth 
and violence (x. 8). This last passage has been attacked as 
fatal to the authority of the Gospel, and this on two grounds. 
First, we are told^ that it is a thoroughly Gnostic sentiment, 
directed against the lawgiver and the prophets. They are the 
thieves and the robbers. Thus it is inconsistent not only with 
our Lord's own position, but also with the position of St John 
as a 'pillar-apostle' of the Circumcision. Secondly, we are 
informed' that the statement is historically incorrect ; for as a 
matter of fact we do not hear of false Messiahs before Christ. 
I give this as a sample of the attacks which are made in certain 
quarters upon the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. In reply 
it is sufficient to state (I) that the interpretation, which sees in 
the thieves and robbers a reference to Moses and the prophets, 
is quite untenable. It contradicts the whole teaching of the 
Gospel. Our Lord constantly refers to the Old Testament 
Scriptures as authoritative, and as foretelling Himself. Thus 
Abraham rejoiced to see Christ's day, and he saw it and was 
glad. The Jews are Abraham's seed, yet they seek to kill Him 
(viii. 37, 56). Moses will accuse them to the Father ; for had 
they believed Moses, they would have believed Christ, for 
Moses wrote of Him (v. 45 sq.). And the Evangelist sees in the 
persistent unbelief of the Jewish race a fulfilment of a prophecy 
of Isaiah uttered when he saw Christ's glory and spake of Him 
(xii 37 sq.). The interpretation therefore may safely be dis- 
missed. Curiously enough it is a view borrowed from Yalentinus, 
who states that * all the prophets and the law spake from the 
Demiurge, a foolish God, and were foolish themselves and 
ignorant' (Hippol. Haer, vi. 35 p. 194), and then proceeds to 
quote this passage: and it is echoed by the Manicheans 

1 By Hilgenfeld. > By Baur and Soholten. 
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(August, c. Favst xvi. 12, viii. p. 288 F., 289 A.) and probably 
by other dualistic sects. Such at least would appear from 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i 17 pp. 366 sq. (ed. Potter). Further, the 
consciousness of the misuse that was made of the text would 
account for the omission of the words wpo ifiov by some 
authorities^ (2) The expression need not necessarily be 
confined to false Messiahs. 'Shepherds' are teachers (Jer. 
xxiii. 1, Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 3), and thus the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the leaders of religious thought, would naturally be included in 
the category. In other passages our Lord refers to them as 
robbers, as wolves in sheep's clothing (Matt. vii. 15), as devouring 
widows' houses (Matt, xxiii. 14, Mark xii. 40, Luke xx. 47). 
And the beginning of this corrupt state of teaching did not 
synchronize with the time of our Lord's life upon earth. For 
some generations past the whole tendency of religious education 
had been thoroughly vicious". 

But after all there is no sufficient reason for denying the 
appearance of false Messiahs before the Christian era. On the 
contrary, everything points to the fact of such appearances. 
And if these earlier false Messiahs do not come forward 
so prominently in Josephus as those who flourished afterwards, 
this is only what was to be expected; for they did not fall 
within his own lifetime. Gamaliel, at all events, in his speech 
as recorded by St Luke (Acts v. 35 sq.), mentions two of these 
impostors, Theudas and Judas the Galilean, the latter of whom 
is described as having revolted ' in the days of the taxing.' In 
the case of the former, there is a well-known chronological 
difficulty, Josephus (Ant. xx. 5. 1) speaking of a Theudas who 
headed a rebellion in the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus 
after A.D. 44; but the occasion of the revolt of Judas the 
Gaulanite is given by him in detail (Ant. xviii. 1. 1 sq.), and his 
language shows evidently that the rising took a theocratic 



^ The wozdB are omitted in K*, in ChTysostom and Angnstine. 
moet Latin mss., in the Syriao, Sahidic ' See "RwMifJakrb.derBibL WiMttn- 

and Gothic venions, and by Cyril, ichaft ix. 48. 

10—2 
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character^ In another place Josephus, referring to the time 
of the death of Herod the Great {Ant. xvii. 10. 8), tells us that 
' Judaea was infested with robbers (X'pcTTfpitov rj ^lovSaia 7rX€a»9 
^v), and as the bands of the seditious found anyone to head 
them, he was created a king at once, in order to do damage to 
the community.' He mentions several of these adventurers by 
name, beginning (Ant. xvii 10. 5) with Judas the son of a 
certain Hezekiah, whom he calls the 'brigand-chief (o a/>%^- 
Xtfarfjs)* Now it is quite impossible to separate all these 
uprisings from Messianic anticipations, even if the contrary 
was not directly stated in some cases by the historian. For 
the air was full of rumours, and echoes of the Messianic 
expectations had penetrated as far as Rome, and found expres- 
sion in the pages of Suetonius (Vesp. 4), and in the Fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil. By some the Herod-family was looked to as 
the embodiment of the national hope, Antipas (Vict. Ant. op. 
Cramer Cat in Marc. p. 400), Agrippa (Philastrius Haer. 
xxviii.), and Herod the Great (Epiphanius Haer. xx. p. 45) being 
at different times regarded as the Messiah by their partisansl 

But it is not only the prevalence of the Messianic idea 
exhibited in this Gospel, it is the minuteness and variety of 
detail displayed which arrests our attention, and is so power- 
ful a testimony to the authenticity of the narrative. This 
phenomenon can be conveniently illustrated by the designations 
which the Evangelist applies to the Messiah. I give some of 
the most striking. 

(a) The Lamb of Ood (i. 29, 36). The reference is to Isaiah 
liii. 4, a passage which was commonly interpreted of the 
Messiah, apparently before the Christian era (see Bishop 
Harold Browne, Sermons* p. 92 sq., and cf. Sanday, Authorship of 
the Fourth Oospel p. 39 sq), and is interpreted of our Lord 
directly by Philip the Evangelist (Acts viii 32), and indirectly 

^ Joseph. Ant, XTiii. 1. 6 SvavUcriTot Dictionary of the Bible; and compare 

di ToG i\€v64pov ffxas i<rrltf adroit fiivw Eeim i. p. 244 sq. 

irye/jL&va koI deair&niP rhuf OcAr i^retXi;- ' MeetiaH ae foretold and expected 

iltbffiv. Cambridge (1862). 

^ See the article Herodtafu in Smith's 
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by St Peter (1 Pet. L 19). This idea of the lamb as typifying 
the Messiah is not fonnd in the other three Evangelists. It is 
introduced however by St John naturally and without comment: 
the meaning is only explained by recalling the Messianic 
expectations of the time, and in fact is lost sight of by many 
commentators. With the substitution of another Greek word 
(apptop for cifivosi) the same metaphor occurs in the Apocalypse 
nearly thirty times. 

(6) Ths Son of God, the King of Israel (i. 49). The 
naturalness of this outburst on the part of Nathanael is 
deserving of notice. The titles with which he hails the Messiah 
are introduced in a way which is absolutely free from artifici- 
ality. The first designation, the ' Son of God/ is derived fr^m 
Ps. iL 7. It occurs again in the Fourth Gospel, i 34, iii 18, ix. 35 
and especially xi. 27, in the last passage coupled expressly with 
the title ' the Christ/ a combination which we find elsewhere 
(Matt, xxvi 63 in the mouth of the High Priest, and Matt. xvi. 
16 in the confession of St Peter). Even when it stands 
alone, as in Luke iv. 41, xxii 70, it is at once recognised as 
applying to the Christ. The second title, * the King of Israel/ 
is a favourite appellation in the Fourth Gospel (xii 13, cf. xviii. 
36, 37, xix. 3, 5, 12, 14, 19). As Mr Sanday appositely remarks 
{Attthorship of the Fourth Oospel p. 35), ' the phrase is especially 
important, because it breathes those politico-theocratic hopes, 
which, since the taking of Jerusalem, Christians, at least, if not 
Jews, must have entirely laid aside. It belongs to the lowest 
stratification of Christian ideas, before Christianity was separated 
from Judaism; and there is but one generation of Christians, 
to whom it would have any meaning.' 

Other Messianic titles which are found in our Evangelist are 
(c) He that is coming (o ipxofievo^) vi. 14, xL 27, c£ Matt. xi. 3, 
Luke vii. 19, 20, derived from the well-known Messianic psalm 
(Ps. cxviii.), which is quoted in this sense by all the four Evan- 
gelists (Matt, xxiii. 39, Mark xL 9, Luke xiii 35, John xii. 13) ; 
(rf) The Holy One of God (o ityw rov Beov) vi. 69, cf. Mark i. 
24 and other passages ; {e) ihe Son of Man, L 51 etc., the most 
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familiar of all designations of the Christ, especially in St Luke's 
Gospel ; (/) the Light, i. 7, 8, viiL 12, xii. 46, cf. Luke ii. 32 ; an 
idea found in Messianic passages like Is. ix. 2, zlii. 6, 7, MaL iv. 
2, 3, and expressly interpreted of Christ by the Talmud — 'Light 
is the name of Messiah ' (see Lightfoot Hor, Heb. p. 564 quoted 
by Sanday, p. 152); (g) He that hath been sent (6 aTrearaXfLevo^), 
iz. 7, where the interpretation of the name Siloam connects the 
pool with ChriHt (see x. 36, xvii. 3, 8, 18, 21, 23, 25 etc., cf. Is. IxL 
1) rather than with the man (see Wetstein ad loc), but where 
the allusion to the title, so far from appearing on the surface, 
is inserted in the most unobtrusive manner possible. These 
instances show the perfect ease and familiarity with which the 
writer of the Fourth Qospel moves among the Messianic expec- 
tations and the national feelings of the period which he depicts. 

(ii) The companions of the Messiah, Attention has been 
drawn elsewhere' to the significant references to ' the prophet' 
which occur in four places in St John (i. 21, 25, vi. 14, vii. 40). 
It has been pointed out that the form which the conception 
takes is strictly Jewish, not Christian. While Christian teachers 
identified the prophet foretold by Moses (Deut. xviii. 15) with 
our Lord Himself (Acts iiL 22, vii. 37, cf. John i. 46)', the Jews 
in St John's Qospel conceive of * the Christ ' and ' the prophet ' 
as two different persons. If He is not the Christ, they adopt 
the alternative that He may be 'the prophet' (i. 21, 25); if 
not * the prophet,' then ' the Christ ' (vii. 40). But this brings 
us to another point, which is worthy of consideration. Spring- 
ing out of the phrase employed by Moses in the passage quoted 
above (* a prophet like unto me ') came the Jewish idea of the 
parallelism of the lawgiver and the Messiah. In part this idea 
was justified by the prophecy, and finds its proper place in the 
language of the New Testament. Thus, as the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews shows, Moses and Christ are the two 

^ See above, p. 25. 20, CUm, JUcogn. L 48, Origen tit 

' This identification ia a common- Johan, vi. 4, Ensebins Demotutr, 

place in patristic writers, see TertuU. Evang, i. 7, p. 26 sq. (ed. Pans 1628). 

adv, Marcion. iy. 22, ApotU Const, y. 
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mediators of the two covenants (Heb. viii. 5, 6). Thus again, in 
a well-known passage (1 Cor. x. 1 — 11), St Paul works out the 
parallel in his record of the wanderings of the children of Israel 
The crossing of the Bed Sea is a baptism by Moses. The rock 
smitten in the wilderness is Christ. Thus again, St John in 
the Apocalypse (xv. 3) sets in the mouth of the redeemed a 
twofold song, ' the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb/ And lastly, our Lord Himself instances 
the action of Moses in lifting up the serpent in the wilderness 
as emblematic of Himself (John iil 14). But the Rabbis 
carried out the parallelism into the most minute details, so 
that the career of the Messiah became in effect a reproduction 
of the career of Moses. Of this belief adventurers, who wished 
to pose as the Messiah, were not slow to take advantage. For 
instance Theudas, to whom allusion has already been made\ 
undertakes to divide the Jordan (Jos. Ant, xx. 5. 1), in imitation 
probably as much of Moses as of Joshua and Elijah. Again, 
other nameless adventurers, to whom Josephus makes reference 
a little later on (Ant xx. 8. 6), ' urged the multitude to follow 
them into the wilderness, and pretended that they would 
exhibit manifest wonders and signs that should be performed 
by the providence of God {xara rrjv rov %€ov irpovouLvY 
Gfrorer, who has worked out this subject in his Jahrhundert 
des HeUs (ii. p. 318 sq), tells us that Micah vii 15 was quoted 
to prove that the passover was the time in which this mani- 
festation of Messianic power should be exhibited. In fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Zechariah (ix. 9), the King should appear 
riding an ass (Gfrorer p. 339). The miracles which he was 
expected to perform were to include the two mighty works of 
his prototype, the smiting of the waters as suggested by 
Zechariah (x. 11), and the giving of the manna. We have seen 
how the first of these symbolical acts was promised by Theudas. 
To the general expectation of the second miracle rabbinic 
literature furnishes full and explicit testimony. Thus in 
Coheleth Rahba, 9 fol. 86. 4, we read Dixit P. Berachia nomine 

^ See above, p. 147. 
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jR. Isdoci; qualia /uit redemptor primus, talis erit redemptor 
tdtimus....SiciU redemptor primus fecit descenders mcmna, ita 
redemptor posterior faciet descendere manna. Again, in Shir 
Mabba, fol. 16, Redemptor posterior revelabitur iis...et quonam^ 
illos ducetJ Sunt qui dicunt in desertum Judas, swnt qui 
dicunt in desertum Sichoris et Ogi et descendere faciet pro iis 
manna (see lightfoot Hor. Heb. IL pp. 552, 557 ; of. Shem^oth 
Ilaiba xxv.). In the light of these notices we can imagine the 
ferment which would be occasioned by the feeding of the five 
thousand^ and we can now understand the full significance of 
the challenge thrown out to Him on the part of the unbelieying 
crowd, ' What dost thou work ? Our &thers did eat manna in 
the wilderness (vi 30, 31),' which in St John's narrative occurs 
in so abrupt and unexplained a manner\ The key to the 
understanding of the whole situation is an acquaintance with 
the national expectation of the greater Mosea But this know- 
ledge is not obtruded upon us by the Evangelist. It is tacitly 
assumed. In tact, the meaning is unintelligible, except to one 
who is brought up among the ideas of the time, or to one who, 
like a modem critic, has made them his special study. 

And so we might pass in review the various details of the 
Messianic conception, and show*how marvellously they correspond 
with the account given so naturally and incidentally by the 
Evangelist. The birth and generation of the Christ who, in 
accordance with Micah v. 2, should be a descendant of David, 
bom in Bethlehem (vii. 42), and yet at the same time the 
mystery and uncertainty of that birth (vii 27) based upon the 
wellknown passage in Isaiah ' who shall declare His generation?' 
(Is. liii. 8)', the apparent discrepancies of the two accounts 
being explained by the rabbis on the analogy of Moses who 
was bom and then hidden'; His manifestation 'to Israel' 



1 See this matter treated more ftiUy foL 5. 1) alleged that the Messiah had 

above, p. 24. been bom at Bethlehem a good while 

* See Sanday p. 146, Gfrdrar, pp. before their own times hot had been 
208, 807, Wetstein and Lightfoot on snatched away. The same idea is 
John vi. 27. fonnd in Midra$h 8air foL 1, 16. 4 (on 

* The Gemarists {Hiero$. Beraehoth CamtUUi ii. 9) Caprea apparet et oc. 
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(i. 31 a passage with which Sanday, p. 33, compares Luke L 80 
spoken of John the Baptist ; cf. xiv. 22, xvii. 6 sq), an event 
which Jewish tradition decided would take place at the Passover 
{SheTnoth Mabb. xv. 150, Jerusalem Targwm on Elx. xiL 42, 
Mechika on Ex. xii. 42, R Bechai in Kad Hakkemach 49)^ 
—-doubtless another element in the excitement of the crowds 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand which took place at 
Passover-tide (John vi 2) ; lastly. His eternal continuance (xiL 
34), a point much discussed among the rabbis *. 

One of the accompaniments of the Messiah in Jewish antici- 
pations was the return of the Shechinah, the symbol of that 
visible divine presence, the loss of which after the captivity had 
been so universally deplored. This confident hope was based 
on such prophecies as Ezekiel xxxviL 27, xliiL 7, Zechariah iL 
10 sq, viii 3, Isaiah viii. 8, and on the language of Ecclesiasticus 
xxiv. 8 sq ' He that created me caused my tabernacle to rest 
{tearhravae rrjv a-Ktfvrfv fu)v), and said, Let thy dwelling be in 
Jacob (iv 'la/cci/S KaraaKiivaxrov),,. in the holy tabernacle I 
served before him (ev aKr^v^ ar/ia ivd^inov avrov iKeirovfyftiaa)! 
It finds expression in more than one passage in the Apocalypse 
(vii. 16, xiiL 6, xv. 5, xxi. 3). It remains however for St John 
in his Qospel, in words which are replete with local colouring, to 
point with a quiet triumph to the fulfilment of this expectation 
in the person of Jesus Christ, ' The Word became flesh, and 
tabernacled {iaicfivwaev) among us, and we beheld His glory 



enltator, appaiet et oooaltatnr. Sie 
redemptor primus (Moses) apparoit et 
ftiit oooaltatns, et tandem apparoit 
itenun...Sie redemptor posterior (Mes- 
Bias) revelafaitiir lis atqne itemm abs- 
condetnr ab iis...Izi fine qnadraginta 
qoinqne dienim revelabitor itemm lis 
et desoendere faoiet pro iis manna. 

1 And at midnight; Traditio Jodae- 
orom est Christom media nocte Ten* 
torom in similitodinem Aegyptii tern- 
pons, qnando Pascha oelebratnm est 
et exterminator yenit et Dominas super 
tabemaoula translit et sanguine agni 



postes nostramm frontium oonsecrati 
sunt. Uieron. Comm, in Matth. iv. 25. 
6, Op. VII. 208 {ed, Vallarsi). For the 
Christian oonnterpart of this Jewish 
expectation see Justin Dial, e. Tryph, 
§ S, p. 34, § 110, p. 86S {ed. Otto). 

' See these various speoulations given 
in Gfrdrer pp. 252 sq, 296, 815-^17. 
The passages referred to by the multi- 
tude {^lUit ijKoA^a/iaf U roO »6/mv) were 
probably Is. ix. 6, Dan. vii. 18, 14, 
and the Targums on these texts will 
repay study. 
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(rrjv io^av avTov), the glory as of the only-begotten from the 
Father, full of grace and truth (L 14)/ 

(iii) The Messianic expectation among the Samaritans. 

It has been denied^ that the Samaritans had any Messisknic 
anticipations at all. But, firstly, they had the prophecy referred 
to above (Deut. xviii. 15), which, as forming part of the Penta- 
teuch, they would accept as authoritative. This was sufficient 
in itself to suggest such expectations, and the fact that they were 
under the same stimulating influences as the Jews, influences 
arising from the political troubles of the times, would encourage 
presentiments of a Deliverer. Secondly, as a matter of fact, 
there is sufficient evidence to show that Messianic hopes were 
as rife among them at the time of our Lord, as they are now at 
the present day. Thus Josephus informs us (Ant xviii. 4, 1) 
that in the procuratorship of Pilate a disturbance arose among 
the Samaritans in consequence of an impostor who ' bade them 
assemble on Mount Oerizim ' under promise that he ' would 
show them the sacred vessels (Sei^ecv rd iepa a-Kewf) which 
were buried there, because Moses had put them there.' All 
this is distinctly Messianic in character, and has an obvious 
reference to the narrative of 2 Maccabees (iL 1 — 8), where 
Jeremiah is related to have buried the tabernacle, the ark and 
the altar of incense on the mountain ' where Moses climbed up 
and saw the heritage of God,' and to have declared that the 
secret of the hiding place should not be revealed 'until the 
time that God should gather His people again together, and 
receive them unto mercy.' And this view finds confirmation 
from a passage in the Soma Bahl, (fol. 526, quoted by Gfrorer 
p. 350), and explains the reference in Apoc. ii. 17 to the * hidden 
manna/ which was one of the treasures contained in the ark 
(Ex. xvi. 33, 34, Heb. ix. 4). These disturbances among the 
Samaritans took plax^e A.D. 34, 35, and are connected by Keim 
(l. p. 518) with the preaching of John the Baptist. Further 
light is thrown on these Samaritan aspirations in the Clementine 

' e,g, by the author of The Jews of History (1869). 
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Mecognitions, Here Simon Magus and Dositheus are both 
mentioned as Samaritans who professed themselves to be 
Messiahs^ and the Samaritans are described as ' rightly looking 
forward to one true Prophet in accordance with the foretelling 
of Moses, but prevented by the perverse teaching of Dositheus 
fix)m believing that Jesus was He whom they expected {Recogn, 
L 54; cf. vii. 83)/ For the later communications with the 
Samaritans held by Scaliger, Ludolf, and de Sacy see Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels p. 148. Petermann 
likewise, who resided two months at Nablous, gives the results 
of his visit and investigations in Herzog's Real-Encyklop. xiiL 
p. 372 sq. All these authorities agree that the Samaritans 
found their hopes upon the appearance of the prophet like unto 
Moses. All agree too that they expect the discovery of the 
furniture of the Sanctuary, e.g. the ark, the manna and the 
tables of the commandments, a fact which leaves the interpre- 
tation of the passage in Josephus beyond a doubt. With them 
the Messiah is represented under two aspects, first as the 
Hashab or Hathab (2T\n) the Converter, Restorer, Buyer-back 
(Westcott and Petermann Lc), secondly as the El Muhdi the 
Guide (Robinson, Biblical Researches ii. 278'). Thus we see how 
the confident aspirations placed by St John in the mouth of 
the Samaritan woman, ' I know that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ ; when he is come, he will tell us all things ' 
(iv. 25, cf w. 29, 42), are not the invention of a later generation, 
but reflect the contemporary national feelings of this interesting 
people. 

(iv) Jewish beliefs^ arid sentiments on other points. 

(a) The relation of the Jews to Abraham exemplified in 
John viii. 33 sq. is worthy of notice, as illustrating the writer's 
acquaintance with the Jewish ideas of his time. The boast, 

^ Recogn. iL 7, Simon hic.gente Recogn. i. 54 magistrum sanm (i.e. 

Samaraen8...gloriaeaojactantiadsnpra Dositheum) velnt Christum praedi- 

omne genus hominom cnpidus ita nt camnt; of. Origen e, Celt. i. 67 (i. 

exoelsam virtatem...credi se Telit et 872). 

Ohristmn putari (of. Him. ii. 22} ; > ed. 1867. 
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' We are Abraham's seed/ is an evidence of a justifiable pride of 
birth (c£ v. 53), but the latter part of the sentence 'and we 
have never been in bondage to any man' has given much 
difficulty to the commentators. Certainly it is not what a 
stranger would have said of the Jewish people. The opinion 
felt by the Romans for the Jews is well expressed by Cicero, 
who contemptuously classes together the Jews and the Syrians 
as nations bom to slavery (Jiuiaeis et Syris nationibiis ncUis 
servitvti, Cic. Prov. Cons. 5). And Apion casts in the teeth of 
Josephus the fact that, so far from ruling the Gentiles, the 
chosen people were as a &ct subject to them (to fiif apx^tv 
Bov7^v€iv Si fidWov idveai Jos. c. ApUm. iL 11). Yet this 
proud assertion of liberty is exactly what the Jews would make 
on their own behalf, whatever wresting of &cts might be 
necessary to maintain it. The answer of Josephus to Apion 
at the end of the section is quite characteristic. 'At a time 
when even the Egyptians,' he contends, ' were servants to the 
Persians and the Macedonians, we (the Jews) enjoyed liberty, 
and moreover had the dominion of the cities round about us 
for about a hundred and twenty years, until Pompey the Great. 
And when all nations were conquered by the Romans, who are 
kings everywhere, our ancestors were the only people who 
continued to be esteemed their allies and friends because of 
their fidelity.' And in a certain sense the claim was true. 
The national spirit of the Jews had never been thoroughly 
enslaved. But externally it would appear to be the reverse of 
the truth, and it is difficult to conceive how words such as the 
Evangelist records could have found a place in a narrative 
written in the middle of the second century, after the twofold 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and by Hadrian had stamped 
out the last spark of national liberty. 

(b) The authority assigned to Moses is another graphic 
touch which shows a minute acquaintance with Jewish thought 
The assertion ' We are Moses' disciples ' (ix. 28) is illusti'ated 
by Lightfoot {Hot, Htb. II. p. 572) from Joma fol. 4. i., where the 
same exjM'ession occurs, and the favourite title of Moses in 
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vogue among the Jews was 'Moses, our master' (quoted by 
Scholtz on this verse). Associated with this idea is the 
prestige which attached to the rabbinical schools. The 
surprise expressed that our Lord should set up for a teacher 
(vii 15), the contemptuous disregard for the opinion of the 
people (vii 49), the very form of address (Si) el 6 BiBda-KoKo^ 
rov ^laparfX] iiL 10), which was apparently a formula of 
remonstrance among the Jews^ — all these features can be 
readily illustrated from rabbinical literature. 

(c) The jealousy and contempt with which the Palestinian 
Jews viewed the Greek dispersion is strikingly evidenced by 
the sarcastic comment of the Jews — 'Will he go unto the 
dispersed among the Gentiles (M^ eh r^v B^aairopctv r&v 
*EXKjfivwv fUXKei, Tropeveadcu), and teach the Gentiles V (vii. 35.) 
Contemporary Jewish opinion drew a hard and £Eist line 
between their brethren of the Babylonian dispersion, Le. those 
who preferred to remain in the land of their captivity, and the 
Greek dispersion in Asia Minor, the result of the wholesale de- 
portations of Seleucus Nicator and Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
former were held in high honour. The land of Babylon was 
considered to be as holy as that of Palestine (Rabbi Solomon in 
Oittin foL 2. i), and the descendants of the Jews there even 
purer than those in Judaea itself {Kiddush foL 69. 2). Even 
Gamaliel deigned to hold correspondence with the 'sons of 
the Dispersion of Babylonia' (Frankel Monatsschrift, p. 413. 
1853). Hence, as lightfoot i*emarks (Hor. Heb. ad loc,\ ' for a 
Palestine Jew to go to the Babylonish dispersion was to go to 
a people and country equal, if not superior, to his own : but to 
go to the dispersion among the Greeks was to go into unclean 
regions, to an inferior race of Jews, and into nations most 
heathenized.' 

(d) Lastly (to confine ourselves to one further instance), 
the question put to our Lord concerning the man born blind, 
'Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was 

1 Bee the story told in Lightfoot, from Eehah Rabbathi, fol. 66. 3. 
Hor. Heb. n. p. 684, of Babbi Joehna 
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born blind^?* reflects with a &ithful accuracy the popular 
teaching of the day as regards the consequences of sin. It 
was a received doctrine in the Jewish schools that phjrsical 
defect in children was the punishment of sin committed by 
their parents ; and though the Jewish doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis was confined to the souls of the righteous (Jos. B. J, ii 
12), and thus a man brought no taint of sins with him from his 
previous existence, yet it is clear from many curious Babbinic 
passages which Lightfoot quotes {ad loc,) that even in the 
womb the infant, from the moment of his first quickening, was 
considered capable of incurring stain of sin. 



3. THE WRITER'S KNOWLEDGE OF EXTERNAL FACTS, THE 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, NAMES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
JEWISH PEOPLE, 

(i) Th^ reldtions of the Jews with those around them, 

(a) The Qalileans. Owing to the fact that St John lays 
special stress on the Judsean ministry, the references to the 
Qalileans in his Gospel are less numerous than in the Synoptic 
narrative. But the notices, though few, are highly significant, 
and the touches with which St John depicts them, singularly 
vivid. Thus we cannot fail to observe the contempt which the 
Jews of the metropolis display for them. ' Shall Christ come 
out of Galilee?' 'Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet* (vii. 41, 
52). ' Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth V 
(i. 46). Such is the objection, which rises unpremeditatedly to 
the lips of speakers, when the northern province is indicated as 
the home of the Messiah. This disparagement of the Galileans 
is reflected more than once in the rabbinic literature of the 
period. ' Foolish Galilean ' seems to have been the inevitable 
form of address when a Galilean appears as a character in a 
dialogue'. This contempt arose in great measure from the 
admixture of foreign blood in the Galilean people. The Sea of 

1 John iz. 2. > e,g, see Lightfoot, Hor, Heb, n. pp. 78, 548. 
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Galilee was an important commercial centre, and as a natural 
consequence strangers — Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks and Romans 
— settled in the district, and intermarried with the Jewish inhabi- 
tants, to the prejudice of the race in the eyes of a strict Jew of 
the capital (see Keim i. p. 309). The distinction thus in- 
augurated by the taint of foreign blood was further emphasized 
by a difference of pronunciation. The rough dialect of the 
northerners, which was a subject of comment in the case of 
St Peter (Mark xiv. 70), is a favourite theme likewise in 
rabbinical writers ^ Thus in one story* a Judsean professes 
himself unable to distinguish between *1S)M 'a lamb,' "^Dtf 
*wool,* *TOn *wine' and *^]bH *an ass,' as pronounced by a 
Galilean when the latter wants to make a purchase, an illus- 
tration which shows that the divergence consisted largely in a 
careless confusion of gutturals on the part of the Galileans. 
The bad name, from which the Galileans suffered generally, 
seems to have attached itself more particularly to their city 
Nazareth (John i 46). Certainly the account which we have of 
them from other passages in the Gospels (Luke iv. 16 — 29, 
Matth. xiii. 54 — 58) conveys the impression that the Nazarenes 
were a violent, unscrupulous, irreligious people. They may 
therefore have fully justified their invidious reputation. That 
this reputation was widespread appears from the irony in the 
superscription on the cross, 'Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews,' (John xix. 19). We pass on to notice the Evangelist's 
accurate knowledge of other traits in the Galilean character. 
In John iv. 45 occurs a brief and incidental mention of the 
welcome accorded to our Lord by the Galileans in consequence 
of His doings at Jerusalem at the feast, ' for they also went to 
the feast' Now it is worthy of record that Josephus {Ant. xx. 
6. 1) relates that serious troubles arose owing to collisions 
between the Samaritans and the Galileans while the latter 
were on their way to keep the feasts at Jerusalem'. The 

1 See the instanoeB giTen by Light- * See my Oalatiam, p. 197 {ed, 6). 
foot, n. p. 78 sq, and of. Fiirst Aram. ' Thia notioe illnstrateg John iv. 4 
Idiom, 1 16. oompftred with Luke iz. 61 sq. 
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natural turbulence of the Galileans, to which Josephus calb 
attention^ was on these occasions aggravated by their intense 
religious enthusiasm*. It is therefore quite what we should 
expect when we find a reference in St Luke (xiiL 1) to certain 
Galileans ' whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices/ 
and the portrait which St John gives us of St Peter is, as Keim 
truly observes (i. p. 315), of ' a genuine Galilean type.' 

(b) The Romans. St John s consummate skill does not fail 
him as he sketches the relations of the Jews with their Roman 
masters. We notice on the one hand the cringing political defer- 
ence exhibited in the words of the chief priests, ' The Romans 
shall come and take away both our place and nation (xi. 48)/ 
* We have no king but Caesar (xix. 15)/ ' If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Caesar's friend (xix. 12);' on the other, the 
religious horror of the pollution attaching to contact with the 
Romans, which even at the height of their frenzied hatred of 
their prisoner kept the Jews outside the judgment hall, ' lest 
they should be defiled (xviiL 28).' He then proceeds to give 
us details which reveal an accurate acquaintance with the 
Roman customs and military arrangements of the time. Twice 
over is reference made to * the band ' (ij trrreipa xviii. 3, 12), 
once to 'the captain' (o xt\iapxo^ xviii. 12). Now, we learn 
from Polybius' and Suidas^ that airelpa and x^^^PX^^ ^^^ 
technical terms, the recognised Greek renderings of cohors and 

^ Tp6t voffap de2 ToKifiov reipav ip- expression jraXetrcu shows that he is 

r4<rxw ' y^X'^iMl re yhp ix rtjrlw k,t,\. merely giving the Latin equivalent 

Jos. B, J. iii. 8. 2; of. Vit, 17 P€w4piMf {Ko6fyris) for the Greek expression 

hriBvfUivpT€t de2 rpayfidTUP, (ovetpa). A little later on (xi. 83. 1) 

* Many of the false Messiahs were Polybius has again M rinupat Ko6p- 
Galileans, e.g. *Iit6das 6 VaXiXaios (Acts ra ' roOro d' ion ffT&pOj where Ga- 
y. 87). saubon has struck out the last four 

* rpett ffTreipat' rovro 8k koXcitox rb words, though they occur in all the 
ffUpray/Jui rwp velfiv irapk ^^tafieUois manuscripts. 

KodpTis Polybius xi. 28. Schweig- ^ Suidas (<. o.) states that x^^c^aoi 

hauser in his note [ad loc,) contends came into office at Borne three hun- 

that (Txetpa here means mant|iu2u», and dred and fifteen years after the foun- 

that the term eohon is applied to the dation of the city. This coincides 

complement of three maniples; but with the institution of military tri- 

Livy in the parallel passage (xxviii. 14) bunes with consular power at the 

has temit peditum eohortibtUj and the dose of the Decemvirate. 
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tribunus respectively. Accordingly the use of the definite 
article by St John in both cases, *the cohort' *ike tribune V 
shows that he was aware of a fact, which we learn from 
Josephus also {B, J. ii. 12. 1), that a Roman cohort was 
quartered in the Turns Antonia at Jerusalem to prevent 
disturbances at the great festivals'. A few years later we find 
soldiers from this Roman garrison employed in rescuing St Paul 
from the hands of the Jewish mob during the fea^t of the 
Passover'. 

Again, the scene of the Crucifixion fiunishes St John with 
another opportunity of showing his intimate knowledge of 
Roman military customs. A quaternion (rerpaSiop Acts xiL 4) 
of soldiers, as we learn from Vegetius and others^ was usually 
employed as a watch on night duty, or for purpose of escort. 
Now, it is noticeable that, when the other Evangelists speak 
of the guard which attended at the Crucifixion, no number is 
given. It is simply stated (Matt, xxvii 35, Mark xv. 26, 
Luke xxiii. 34), that the soldiers divided the Saviour's garments 
among them. St John however gives the actual number. But 
observe how incidentally the fact comes out He makes no 
mention of a quaternion : he merely says, ' Then the soldiers, 
when they had crucified Jesus, took His garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part.' The information is not 
paraded in any way ; it is involved in the narrative. One more 



^ On the other hand, though 'the 
band' is mentioned bj the Synoptists 
(Matt, xxvii. 27, Mark xv. 16) at a 
later stage in the proceedings, the 
definite article, as nsed in the Fourth 
Evangelist, is more decisive. 

' When Cumanus was procurator, 
the insolent conduct of a Boman 
soldier at the Passover resulted in a 
riot (B. J. Z.e., cf. Ant. xx. 6. 8) in 
which ten thousand (P. J. 2.c., twenty 
thousand Ant. 2.c.) Jews perished. 
For the disturbances at the great 
festivals see B. J, i. 4. 8. Whiston 
instances the cautious procedure of 



the chief priests (Matt, xxvi 5) as evi- 
dence to these disturbances. 

' Acts xxi. 81 sq, where again the 
same technical terms are used with 
the definite artide Mpii 4^dait r^ x*^*- 
d/ixv ''^f ffrelffifs ic.r.X. This account, 
like that in the Fourth Gospel, is pro- 
bably the narrative of an eye-witness. 

* De singnliB centuriis quatemi equi- 
tes et quatemi pedites excubitum 
nootibus faciunt, Vegetius de re nUU' 
tari iii. 8; cf. Fhilo in Flaee. 18, zi. p. 
538 VTparvSmfw riy& rtaw h rocf rerpa^cf 
0i;XaiC(ur xaB' h^ e^pc6r, Polyb. vi. 88 

11 
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instance, and I leave this part of the subject. * The Jews/ we 
read, 'besought Pilate that their legs might be broken.... Then 
came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the 
other which was crucified with Him (xix. 31, 32)/ This again 
is a detail added by St John, which a forger would not have 
cared to risk. For crurifragiwn formed no part of a cruci- 
fixion. It was a separate punishments to which slaves could be 
subjected at the caprice of their masters, and it was abolished 
together with crucifixion at the command of Constantino 
(Lipsius de Cruce iii. 14«). But there is some reason to suppose 
that it was used to hasten death in the case of Jewish criminals 
(Lactant. Inst iv. 26), in order that the ends of justice might not 
be defeated Iiqt the Mosaic enactment which required the bodies to 
be taken down on the day of execution (Deut. xxi. 23 quoted 
by TertuU. adv. Jvdaeos 10). 

(ii) The writer's (zcqvmntance with Jewish Institutions, 

1. The HighrPriesthood, 

The relative positions of Annas and Caiaphas at the time of 
the Crucifixion have been a source of some perplexity. Annas 
the high-priest had been deposed by Gratus the predecessor of 
Pilate, and after intermediate appointments Gratus had nomi- 
nated Caiaphas to the office. The date of Caiaphas' succession 
is probably A.D. 25, one year before Pilate became procurator, 
and he was deposed apparently about the passover of a.d. 37 ; 
whereupon there followed a series of changes, as many as seven 
high-priests holding office in the next ten years. These &ctB 
we learn fix>m a comparison of certain passages in Josephus 
(esp. Ant, xviii. 2. 2 compared with xviiL 4. 3). Thus at the 
time of our Lord's Passion Caiaphas was the actual high-priest, 
while Annas had been high-priest a few years before. Turning 
now to the New Testament, we find a certain vagueness in the 
description of the two by the Synoptists, a vagueness due partly 

> See Plant. Atinar. ii. 4. 68, Paen. Aug, 67, Tib, 44, pssnages quoted with 
iv. 2. 64, Ben. de Ira iii 82; Biiet. others bj liipsioB de Cruce n. 14. 
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to the wide use of the word dpr)(iep€v^, but not altogether 
explained thereby. Thus, in his Gospel St Luke dates the first 
year of our Lord's ministry iirX dp')(^iep€(o^ "Avva koX Kaid<f>a 
(Luke iiL 2), but in the Acts he mentions as present at the 
meeting of the Sanhedrin shortly after the day of Pentecost 
*'Awas o afy)(jLep€is fcal Kcud^^ (Acts iv. 6). He would seem 
l&erefore either to have consulted documents which did not 
recognise the validity of Caiaphas' appointment, or to have bad 
himself no very clear conception of the relative positions of the 
two. The account in the Fourth Gospel is much more precise. 
St John is aware that Caiaphas is the high-priest (xL 49, xviii 
13, 24), but he assigns an important position to Annas also, 
whom in some sense he recognises likewise as afyxjuepev^ (xviiL 
15, 16, 19, 22)\ On these facts we may remark, first that this 
unguarded, and to us imintelligible, way of speaking betokens 
a genuine author, who does not feel the necessity of explain- 
ing what to himself is a familiar fact. As was natural with one 
who was 'known unto the high-priest' (yvoxrrA^ t^ dpyiepel 
xviii 15, 16), he evidently has a very clear conception of the 
relation of the two persons, though he has not definitely put it 
on paper. Secondly, so far as we are able to test the accuracy 
of Ins facts, they satisfy the test, Le. Caiaphas is the actual high- 
priest. Thirdly, his account serves as a connecting link between 
scattered and apparently divergent notices in the New Testa- 
ments Yet this episode about Annas in the history of the 
Passion is peculiar to St John'. 

The use of 6 dpyiepev^ as applied to two different persons in 
St John is admirably illustrated by a passage in Josephus 
{Ant, XX. 9. 2). The high-priest Ananias (the Ananias of the 
Acts) has been deposed, and Ishmael the son of Phabi has 
succeeded {Ant xx. 8. 8). Ishmael again has been set aside, 
and his place given to Joseph, sumamed Eabi (xx. 8. 11). 

^ The A. Y. has taken unwarrantable ' e.g. Matt. xxvi. 8, 57 compared 

llbertifis with dW^rreiXer in xviii. 24. with AotB iy. 6. 

It should be 'sent him' not 'had sent ' Keim's attempt (in. p. 822) to set 

him.' The events are related in stiiot this episode of Annas aside is quite 

ehronologioal order. fatile. 

11—2 
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Shortly after, Joseph is deposed, and the office conferred upon 
the younger Annas or Ananus, son of the Annas of the Gospels 
(XX. 9. 1). A period of three months however witnesses the 
fall of Ananus, and Jesus (Joshua) the son of Damnseus is 
appointed (ib.). In spite of this, however, after these four 
changes in the high-priestly office, when Ananias reappears 
upon the scene, he is still called ' the high-priest ' (o dpxt€p€u^ 
XX, 9. 2), and this title is applied to him, even as late as the 
breaking out of the Judaic war (jB. J. ii. 17. 6, 9), though in the 
meantime there has been a fifth change^ in the actual holder of 
the high-priesthood. And this is not alL Ananias is desig- 
nated 'the high-priest' in describing his dealings with the 
actual high-priest even in the same sentence (Ant. xx. 9. 2 
6 Bk ajy)(iep€vs ^Avavia^ Kaff escdaTrjv k.tX, Tjv jdp yprifiarmv 
iropUTTiKS^' Kaff rjfiipav yovp rbv 'AX/Stvov koX tov ap^i^pia 
htipoi^ iOepaTrevev). This is at least as great an intenxdngling 
of the use as in John xviii.; and is exactly of the same kind^ 
Again, the passage in Josephus gives an example of the employ- 
ment of the plural (ot re dpx^pei^ ifioui tcrX.), a sufficiently 
striking phenomenon. All this is perfectly natural in Josephus, 
a contemporary and eye-witness, perfectly natural also in the 
Fourth Evangelist, supposing him to be a contemporary and 
eye-witness; but incredible in a forger, who could not have 
failed to betray himself by some slip when treading upon such 
delicate ground. Lastly, the prominence assigned by Josephus 
to Ananias is a parallel to the case of Annas in the Qospel 
and the Acts. If we had only a chapter or two of Josephus 
detached from the sequence of the narrative, and read of 
' An|i.m'ftfl the high-priest,' we should certainly suppose him to 
have been the actual holder of the office at the time. It is 
conceivable that some such mistaken inference has resulted in 

^ Jesus the son of Ghiinaliel ap- maybe considered donbtfol. On the 

pointed in place of Jesos the son of other hand Mr Sanday (p. 245) eon- 

DamnfBUB {Ant, zz. 9. 4). siders the title to apply to Gaiaphas 

' It is evident that the references in throughout, a view which compels him 

ot*. 18, 24 are to Gaiaphas, those in to regard the aorist dH^reiKmr in v, 

w. 19, 22 to Annas, while w, 15, 16 24 as a pluperfect. 
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the expression ' Annas the high-priest and Oaiaphas ' in Acts 
iv. 6. Indeed it is quite possible that St Luke himself did not 
know the precise hcta, but had copied an authentic document, 
in which an especially leading part had been assigned to 
Annas\ 

2. Ths Jewish Festivals. 

We cannot &il to notice the large place which religious 
festivals occupy in this Gospel. They are much more promi- 
nent than in the Synoptic narrative. The main incidents are 
connected with them, and this applies not merely to the 
Passover, but to the other feasts likewise. 

(a) The Feast of Tahemades is described in John viL It 
is introduced by a remarkable expression (^j/ Be 6771)9 17 eopri) 
r£v ^lovSaliov 17 ascrjpoTrrjyia V, 2). ' The feast of the Jews ' 
was not in itself an unnatural way of designating the Feast of 
Tabernacles. For it was called by the rabbis Jin ' the festival 
par excellence^' and Josephus (Ant. viiL 4. I) speaks of it as 
'a feast of the utmost sanctity and importance among the 
Hebrews' (ioprij^ a^6hpa irapci rok 'Kfipaioi^ drfuordTq^ Koi 



1 For the popular idea that the high- 
priest had a sort of inspiration (John 
zL 51 'And this spake he not of him- 
self, bnt being high-priest that year he 
prophesied *) oomp. Josephus B. J. iii. 8. 

lepe&tt and Philo de Great. Prine. § 8 (n. 
p. 867) 6 rp^ dXi^etor Itpws MOs 
iffri vpo^ffnit, the gift however being 
in both passages extended to the 
priesthood generally. Other minor 
referenoes which show St John's ac- 
qnaintanee with Jewish rites and cus- 
toms are (1) viii. 17, the necessity for 
two witnesses (ef. Dent xyii. 6, six. 
15, Matt. xyiiL 16, 2 Cor. xiii. 1, Heb. 
X. 28, 1 Johny. 7 sq); (2) viii. 44, the 
aUnsion to Cain (of. 1 John iii 12): 
the argmnent appealed to certain ideas 
prominent at the time which would 
not have ooenrred to any writer of a 
later date; (8) It. 37, talking with a 



woman, on which see above, p. 85; 
(4) iL 6, the porifioatozy rites on which 
see Lightfoot, ad loc. ; (5) marriage 
onstoms, espeoiaUy *the friend of the 
bridegroom' (iii. 29), a metaphor in- 
stinct with meaning, but it is only 
when we enter into the Jewish practice 
that this meaning oomes oat; (6) 
ftmeral ceremonies, especially the form 
of the grave (xi. 88, 41), and the mode 
of'bozial (xii 7, xix. 89, 40, xx. 1, 5, 
7, 11), on whieh last point compare 
Tacitus Ann. xvi. 6, where we read of 
Poppna, a Jewish proselyte, 'oorpos 
non igni abolitmn, at Bomanos mos ; 
sed regam extemoram oonsuetadine 
differtom odoribus oonditor.' Most of 
these passages are well illastrated from 
rabbinical sonrees in Lightfoot's Horae 
Hehraieae. 

* See Smith's DietUmary of the 
Bible, $. V, 
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fjk€yi<mj^). It was sufficiently prominent to attract the notice 
of the heathen, as Plutarch (8ymp. iv. 6, Op. Mor. p. 671 sq.), 
who regards it as a sort of Dionysiac festival. Still, if the 
words f/ ioprrl r&v ^lovSaUov alone had been used, the Passover 
would probably have been meant. Hence the words 17 a/crfvo^ 
•mjyui are added. A little later on (v. 37) St John speaks of 
the ' last, the great day of the feast ' (iv t§ io^drr) vf^P9 ''V 
fieydXrj t^9 ioprr}^), language which may mean either the 
last of the seven days, ie. strictly speaking the last of the 
feast, or the eighth day, the holy convocation, which followed 
upon the seven. There seems however to have been no special 
sanctity about the seventh day^. The first was apparently 
much more important than the seventh. On the other hand it 
is urged that the eighth day did not properly belong to the 
feast, which lasted only seven days. But though the feast is 
sometimes spoken of as a seven days' feast, and the eighth day 
is not regarded (Deut. xvi 13 sq., Ezek. xlv. 25), yet elsewhere 
the eighth day is reckoned as part of the feast, and a special 
prominence attached to it. This is the case in Numb. xxix. 35, 
in Neh. viii. 18, in 2 Mace. x. 6", in Philo and Josephus' and in 
Jewish writers generally*. I need not dwell upon the fact, 
to which attention has been frequently drawn, that on this 
occasion our Lord bases His discourse (viL 37 sq., viii 12 sq.) 
upon the two most prominent features in the ceremonial of the 
day, the pouring out of the water of Siloam upon the altar, and 
the illumination of the city by flaming torches lighted in the 
Temple area'. It will be sufficient to notice, first, that as in 

1 Bnxtorf, Syn. Jud. xtL p. 837, dierC) ioprifp Syopras, Jos. Ant, iii 10. 

gives a certain prominenoe to it in his 4, and so a little lower down d^ie^rai 

description of the modem Jewish ce- di dv6 vavrbt ipyov /card rV ^^^ 

lebrations of the tabernacles: see too ^fUpav. 

Gioddeke in Ugol. xvni. p. 534. ^ Suceah iv. 4 (hymnas et gaadinm 

* fuT* €6^poffihnjt fjyoif iifUpat 6kt^ ooto dies), iv. 9 (onines ooto dies), v. 6 
ffKtpfvfidrtinf Tp&troir, 2 Maco. x. 6. (octavo die redibant ad sortes) ; of. 

• ^rrA W ^lUpoxi Ayd&ifv 4Tiff4>poyl' Oem, HieroB. in Ugol. xvin. p. 492. 
^erot, K(iK4ffat i^Sioy aMjw, otK iKcbrp ' On the ceremonies of the eighth day 
Cit Houce fjMvov r^t ioprnjt dXXd Taffw see esp. Ewald AUerih, p. 404. The 
rt3r injffiup Sffas KOfnipiSfi'ijffiit'^, Philo people broke up their tents and le- 
Septen. §24, p. 298 M.; i4>* iifiipat paired to the Temple. As the dwelling 
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our Lord's discourse, so in the ceremonial itself, the lighting of 
the lamps followed the pouring out of the water, and was 
intimately connected therewith ; secondly, that it took place in 
the court of the women where the treasury {ya^oif>v\aKiov) 
stoodS aad where our Lord was speaking at the time (viiL 20). 
Thus He would be able to point to the candelabra. Thirdly, 
it is worthy of remark that Philo also incidentally connects the 
same two images with the Feast of Tabernacles'. 

(6) The Feast of Dedication, This festival (ra iy/calpia) is 
mentioned by St John alone, and it is remarkable how thorough 
and confident a knowledge of it is implied in his narrative. 
Here, again, the mode in which it is introduced deserves notice, 
'At that time the feast of dedication was held at Jerusalem' 
(x. 22 eyivero Tore ra ey/eeUvui iv rols 'lepoaoXvfioi^). There 
is no mention made, as in the case of other feasts (e.g. ii. 13, 
iv. 45, V. 1, vii 8), of going up to Jerusalem. For the ijicalvui, 
unlike the Passover, Tabernacles and Pentecost, might be 
celebrated anjrwhere (see Lightfoot ad loc). 'It was winter,' 
we are told. Now the festival was held to commemorate the 
purification and dedication of the altar and temple after pol- 
lution by Antfochus Epiphanes B.C. 167. This event aud the 
institution of the annual festival are described in 1 Mace. iv. 
36 sq., where Judas Maccabseus directs that the commemoration 
should take place ' from year to year by the space of eight days, 
from the five and twentieth day of the month Chisleu (v. 59).' 
Now the month Chisleu falls in November and December, 
coinciding more nearly with December, and the Jewish winter 
is reckoned to commence on the fifteenth of Chisleu. Hence 
the notice of the season of the year in St John is strictly 
accurate. Yet it is introduced quite incidentally, apparently to 

in tents symbolized the wildemesB life, * ii ijJh yiip Slkcuoo^s iffrlw ^ M 

itself A deliveranoe from bondage, so diuclas dpxii re koX rfiyij, xaX 4 M^ 

the eighth day would be taken to Aaxlou ^wr6t, ^ di crKorout ovyYcin)?, 

signify the end of their wanderings Philo Sepien. § 24, not as read in the 

when they settled in the land of ordinazy texts, bat as given in Tisoh. 

promise. Philonea. 
^ See below, p. 169. 
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explain the fact that Jesus was not teaching in the open air 
but under cover. 'It was winter, and Jesus was walking in 
the Temple in Solomon's porch/ 

(c) The Feast of the Passover. Graphic touches which 
illustrate St John's acquaintance with the details of this feast 
are his references to the paschal victim (xix. 36), to the danger 
of ceremonial pollution (xviiL 28), and to the Preparation 
(irapa<nc€v^ xix. 14, 31, 42), a term which he employs in 
common with the Synoptists (Matt. xxviL 62, Mark xv. 42, 
Luke xxiii. 54), but, unlike St Matthew, uses twice without the 
article, and in one c€ise defines more accurately by the addition 
of the words rod iraax^ (xix. 14), implying that the term was 
not restricted to the Passover^ Lastly, the parenthetical 
remark on xix. 31, 'For the day of that sabbath was a high 
day ' {"^v yap fieyaki) i) tj^ipa i/eeivov rov <ra^/3arov) points to 
the special sanctity of the day as a double sabbath, the sabbath 
alike of the week and of the festival, hebdomadal as well as 
Paschal. 

(iii) The Topography of Jerusalem. 

From this review of the festivals we pass on to consider the 
localities mentioned in the Fourth Qospel, merely premising 
that the complete destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and 
Hadrian would have gone tax to obliterate traces of the actual 
sites, and would thus have rendered the work of a subsequent 
forger more than usually exposed to danger of errors. 

(a) The Temple. We start with the Temple. Observe the 
£ftmiliarity with which the Evangelist moves about among the 
sacred precincts. He mentions the Porch of Solomon, ' the east 
portico,' as Josephus describes it to us {Ant. xx. 9. 7), ' on the 
outer part of the Temple, lying in a deep valley with walls four 
hundred cubits (long), built of square and very white stones' 
of enormous size. It was the work of Solomon, and was left 

1 This was apparently the oaae (Lightfoot, Hor, Heb. on Bfark xw. 42). 
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untouched in Herod's restoration^ A covered portico of so 
vast an extent was doubtless a fEivourite place of resort and 
shelter in winter time, to which its eastern aspect, catching the 
warmth of the morning sun, would not be a disadvantage, and 
thus it was a natural scene for our Lord's teaching. Another 
spot where our Lord is stated to have taught is the treasury, 
the ya^o<f>v\dKiov (viii. 20). This word St John emplojrs in 
common with the Synoptists (Mark xii 41 sq., Luke xxi 1), but 
with characteristic exactness, he gives us additional information. 
The other Evangelists merely speak of casting money ' into the 
treasury,' confining the term apparently to the corban-chests, 
and this is probably the use in Josephus also, when he says 
{Ant xix. 6. 1) that Herod Agrippa hung up a certain golden 
chain which CaUgula had given him ' within the temple-pre- 
cincts over the treasury (inrep rov fya^o<f>v\aKiovy St John 
however shows that the expression was extended to embrace 
the chamber in which the chests were placed. This chamber 
was situated in the outer front of the Temple in the court of 
the women. Thus it would be a frequented spot, since women 
could penetrate no further, and St Luke (L c.) calls special 
attention to the crowd of people which passed to and fro (iOedpei 
TTW 6 6^\o^ fidXXei ^aXxov eh rd yaioif>v\ateiov). How 
natural to take advantage of this concourse, and how significant 
the addition ' and no man laid hands on him (viiL 20),' when we 
recollect that the Sanhedrin held its meetings' hard by between 
the court of the women and the inner court, within a stone's 
throw of the speaker. 

(b) The Watercourses of Jerusalem. 

(1) Bethesda, Bethsaida, or BeOizaiha (v. 2). The Evan- 
gelist describes this as 'a pool near the sheep (gate)'' {M t§ 
irpofiariK^ KoXvfifiiidpa). The ' sheep gate ' is mentioned more 

^ Herod's restoration of the Temple indaded in it. 
was BO complete, that it is onlikely ' In a hall called GaEsith (Light- 
that in the second century a distinc- foot, i. p. 2005). 
tion would ha^e been preseryed be- * A.y. * sheep market* 
tween what was, and what was not, 
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than once by Nehemiah (iii. 1, 32, xii 3d 17 miXt) tf Xeyofievr^ 
irpo^arueri), but it is difficult to fix its exact position. It was 
this uncertainty of locality, doubtless, which led to the omis- 
sion of the words hfi t§ irpofiari^tey in the Curetonian and 
Peschito Syriac, and to the reading of the Codex Yaticanus h 
rol^ ^lepoaoXvfiot^ irpofiarueff KoXv/AfivOpd, which understands 
the two descriptions as defining one and the same spot. How- 
ever it is clear that others also, besides the scribe of fi, 
explained irpo^arucri as an adjective describing KoKviAfirfipcu 
Thus Eusebius in his 07i(ym€Lsticon makes the following state- 
ment : Brf^ada KokvfifirjOpa hf ^lepovaoKrifiy ifrt^ iarlp tj irpO' 
PariKT)^, and goes on to derive the name fix>m the animal 
sacrifices which used to take place there (Trap' S KaX irpo/SariKr^ 
KaTieirai Sia rd dvfjbara). And this interpretation may have 
produced the reading which we find in K. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Eusebius may have got hold of the rabbinical word 
JllNtoa^TS or N^OnnB (Buxtorf p. 1796), which seems to mean 
' a bath,' unless indeed this word has come from irpofiariKti, the 
bath as well as the gate bearing the name. But it does not fol- 
low that Eusebius and the Bordeaux Pilgrims were right in their 
locality. Where then must we place the pool ? The question 
would be answered if we could fix the position of the ' sheep 
gate.' This however is only roughly possible. From the 
notices in Nehemiah we draw the conclusion that the gate was 
situated somewhere near the Temple, on the east side of the 
city. The traditional site identifies it with St Stephen's gate, 
north of the Temple area, but there is no. sufficient ground for 



^ He proceeds rh raXoudr xirrt <rrohi 
ixowra' kqX vw deliofvrcu ip rats kOt66i 
ydiiMoit Std^fJMis, (Si* kKaHpa ix rQv jcar* 
Ifrof (f€T(iw irkufM^ojL, Oaiipa Hi rapa- 
d^^tas V€4>oivvyiUvov SeUcPwri rb Udofp, 
txyotf (St i/>aaif ^powra rQy rdXcu 
KoStupofUptof ip tidrj Up^w, Jerome, 
knowing the locality better, says quae 
voeabatuT rrpopaTLic/it Hier. de situ et 
nam, (op. lu. p. 182 ed. Vallarsi). 
The onrious red colour of the waters 



to which Eusebius draws attention is 
mentioned bj the Bordeaux Pilgrims 
in their description: Interins Tero 
dTitatis sunt piscinae gemeUares, quin- 
que portions habentes, quae appeUan- 
tur Betsaida. Ibi aegri multorum 
annorum sanabantur: aquam autem 
habent eae piscinae in modum ooccini 
turbatam, quoted by Wesseling, IHne- 
raria (1785), p. 539. 
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this; and Robinson's conjecture (i. p. 342) that Bethesda is the 
intermittent spring in the Upper Pool known as the ' Fountain 
of the Virgin^' at all events accords with the uninterpolated* 
account of St John^ which implies nothing miraculous in the 
water itself, but describes what was evidently an intermittent 
and medicinal, perhaps (from the allusions quoted above to the 
redness of the water) a chalybeate spring. However we need 
not pursue the enquiry further. Enough has been said to show 
that from early times much uncertainty was felt as to the 
actual site. What forger then would have ventured to intro- 
duce, or if he introduced, to localise, so obscure and contested a 
spot ? Who but one thoroughly familiar with the scene would 
have been content to describe the position by so elliptical and 
ambiguous a phrase as eirl t§ TrpojSaritc^, employing an adjec- 
tive without a qualifying noun, a phrase which, as we have 
seen, has been interpreted to mean 'sheep market,' 'sheep gate,' 
'sheep poor? The naturalness of this vague allusion is the 
best guarantee for the authenticity of the narrative. 

(2) SHocum (ix. 7). Attention has been drawn already' to 
the derivation of this word, and the symbolical use which 
St John makes of this derivation. The topographical question 
however requires a separate treatment. Fortunately the situa- 
tion, unlike that of Bethesda, can hardly be considered doubtful 
Siloam is frequently mentioned and described by Josephus, and 
the tradition of its position is tolerably continuous. It bears 
the same name now, SUwdn, as in our Lord's time. It lies at 
the mouth of the Tyropoeon valley, close to its junction with 
the valley of Hinnom, and is fed by a stream issuing somewhere 
from the heart of the rocks of Jerusalem. Its proximity to 
Jerusalem is evidenced by the well-attested tradition that water 
was brought from it for the libations customary at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and by the name which it gave to one of the gates 

^ It was oonneoted by an tinder- omit the words iK9exotUvw..,po<HituLn 

ground passage with the pool of Si- {w. 8, 4), which are found in the 

loam. Textns Beoeptas. 

^ Textual criticism compels tu to ' See aboTe, pp. 141, 150. 
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of Jerusalem, ' the water gate.' It was both a fountain and a 
pool The fountain (ttittj?) is mentioned by Josephus (jB. J. v. 
12. 2), the pool or tank by Nehemiah (iiL 15, HD^Jl) ^^'^ St John 
{Ko\vfifii]0pa)\ The derivation of the name, which means an 

' aqueduct ' or ' conduit ' (from H /B^ to send) seems to imply 
that the Siloah properly so-called was not the pool, but the 
stream which feeds it or which flows from it. The points on 
which the EvangeUst incidentally displays his exact knowledge 
are two : first, he apparently places the pool near the Temple, 
for it is improbable that a blind man would be sent on a long 
journey ; secondly, he is aware of, and draws a lesson from, the 
Hebrew meaning of the name, in which he sees a spiritual 
significance. Long ago these very waters had been invested by 
Isaiah (viiL 6) with a symbolical interpretation. The contrast 
between the ' waters of Shiloah that go softly ' and the ' waters 
of the River (i.e. the Euphrates), strong and many ' typified the 
contrast between Judah and Assyria, between the quiet dwelling 
in Jerusalem under Jehovah and the overwhelming of a foreign 
conquest. This idea of an indigenous stream, the possession of 
the fisivoured people, ' the river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God' (Ps. xlvi 4 ; c£ Isaiah xxxiii. 21), bespoke 
the Messianic hope. It foretold the stream of running, 
life-giving waters, which should issue from the temple-rock, 
and revive the nationa It recalled and renewed the type of 
the waters flowing from the rock smitten by Moses, which rock 
was understood by St Paul to be the Christ (1 Cor. x. 4). Thus 
St John seizes upon the current thought, and extends its 
application. The Healer who sends the blind man is Himself 
* the sent V 

(3) Gedron (xviiL 1). This is undoubtedly the Eadron of 

* Isaiah (viii. 6) has simply nWn ^D dvh rod $eoO varpht oin-od dir€aTaX/iipos\ 

(LXX TO aikap rod SiXwd/u). Haer, xxzy. 8. So the ps.-Ba8il on 

' Epiphanius rightly connects the Isaiah yiii 6» rlt oSr 6 drtardXfUifos 

two passages. After quoting Isaiah viii. ira2 dr/^o^ifrl ^ww ly irepl ov dpip-cu 6 

6, he continues (^(tf/> yhp ^Oiua/t i<m Kd/KOf driar&Xiw fu ; Basil, op. i. p. 

iidaffKoMa rod drtffroXfUifOv ' rls S* Bjf 586 A, 
etTf ourof dXX' 4 6 K^piot iifiQv ^IifffoOSf 6 
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the Old Testament (2 Sam. xv. 23 etc.), and is mentioned by 
St John alone of the Evangelists. The common text runs iripav 
Tov x^f'f^ppov T&v KiBpwv (' the torrent of the Cedars '), and the 
passage has a peculiar interest because it has furnished the text for 
an elaborate attack upon the personality of the Evangelist. Baur 
and Hilgenfeld after him (see Ewald Jahrhuch, vi. p. 118) have 
pointed triumphantly to the undoubted &ct that KeSpo)!/ is the 
Hebrew word imp ' dark/ so called probably from its turbid 

stream^ and have proceeded to argue that the Evangelist in his 
ignorance has imagined it to be the genitive plural of teihpo^ 
'a cedar.' The writer therefore, they conclude, cannot have 
been the Apostle St John, who, as a Jew, must have been 
aware of the true derivation of the name. 

Before admitting this conclusion, let us look the fSsu^ts fisdrly 
in the &ce. In Josephus the form ^ihpmv occurs frequently 
(J5. J. V. 2, 3, V. 6. 1, V. 12. 2; Ant. vii 1. 6, viii 1. 6, 
ix. 7. 3) used as a declinable noun. This is quite after Jose- 
phus' manner in dealing with Hebrew substantives. In the 
LXX the expression o ^^et/tappov? Kihpttov is employed with- 
out an article, e.g. 2 Sam. xv. 23 (its second occurrence in 
this verse); 2 Kings xxiii 6, 12; 2 Chron. xv. 16, xxix. 16, 
XXX. 14 ; Jer. xxxL 40. But in two passages it is found with 
the plural article — 2 Sam. xv. 23 (on the first occurrence), and 
1 Elings XV. 13 iv r^ yeifjMppfp t£v K^iSpcov, This is the 
reading of AB in both passages. Now it is quite clear that 
the LXX translators did not mistake the meaning of the word. 
Otherwise they could not have written, as they generally do, o 
X€ifidppov^ KiBpcDP, a solecism on this supposition; but we 
should have had in every case 6 ^et/ucppov? rtSv KiSpcov. 
Therefore either there is a corruption in the best manuscripts 
of the LXX, or 6 X'^^f^PP^^^ '^^^ KiSpap was considered a 
legitimate Qreek rendering of the Hebrew phrase 'the 
brook Eidron.' Turning now to the passage in St John, we 
find that there is great uncertainty as to the actual reading, 
authorities varying between rcSi^ KiSptov, rov KiSpov and tov 

1 Compare Ps. oxx. 6 * the tento of Eedar ' i.e. the dark-skinned folk. 
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K€Spot)v\ and that the preponderance of evidence is either for 
r£v KeSpoDp or rov KiSpov. But the necessity for making a 
selection suggests another view. What then is the probability ? 
I believe the true account to be that the original reading was 
Tov KiBptov; and this for two reasons. First, it is the interme- 
diate reading, the reading which explains the other two, whereas 
neither of the other two will explain either this or each other*. 
Secondly, it is much more probable that rov KiSpav would be 
changed into rwv KiSpotp and rov KeSpov, than conversely. 
Indeed the converse change in either case is hardly conceivable, 
the tendency being to assimilate terminations. And unless 
t£v KeSpoDv be a legitimate rendering of 'the brook Kidron,' 
the corruption has taken place, and has still more completely 
obliterated the original reading, in the LXX. This solution 
was adopted by Griesbach and Lachmann, even before the dis- 
covery of ((, and recommends itself to Renan, Meyer and 
Sanday. Tregelles gives it as an alternative. On the other 
hand Tischendorf reads rov KiSpov. 

But suppose t£v KiBptov is after all, as Westcott considers, 
the right reading, what then ? The Septuagint shows that it 

was held to be an adequate rendering of the Hebrew imp /Hi. 

We must suppose therefore that it was the equivalent familiar 
to Greek ears, and that St John writing to Greeks would not 
hesitate to employ it. In confirmation of this view we may 
notice the general tendency to assimilate Hebrew termina- 
tions to Greek forms, which has coined the Greek plural aafi- 
/Sara out of the Hebrew noun jITDES^ as though adfifiarov. 
As K4Bp(ov was only used with x'^iiiappov^^ the change to the 
genitive would be natural. Again, the temptation to extract 

^ BGL, with the bulk of the Greek of this test is the celebrated passa^ 

manaseripts and the Gothic Version, 1 Tim. liL 16, where df is to be pre- 

have rw Kedpw ; AAS, the Yolgate ferred as aoooonting for both the vari- 

and certain manuscripts (c, (e) t, g) of ants 0e6t and 6. 
the Old Latin, the Peschito and the > In Ps. Ixxzii. 10 KAB read €y rw 

Pbiloxenian Syriac and the Armenian x^M-t^^'PP^ K€iffiaw {Kvacrwf A) anar- 

have TOV Kcdptav. throus, but some inferior manuscripts 

* A good instanoe of the application have tw iMem, 
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a Greek sense out of Hebrew names is exemplified in the deri- 
vations given to Jerusalem and Es8ene\ If by an accident 
there were any cedars in the valley, the adoption of this 
Grecised form would be facilitated. 

(c) Scenes illustrating our Lord^s Passion. 

Bethany is mentioned by the Synoptists in connexion with 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mark xL 1, Luke xix. 29), 
with our Lord's retirement during Holy Week (Matt. xxi. 17, 
Mark xi 11, 12), especially the feast at the house of Simon the 
leper (Matt, xxvi 6, Mark xiv. 3 ; c£ John xiL 1), and with the 
Ascension (Luke xxiv. 50). It occurs in St John's narrative 
likewise as the scene of the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 1, 18), 
and he exhibits his acquaintance with the place in a charac- 
teristic way by mentioning that it was distant fifteen furlongs 
firom Jerusalem (xL 18, ^Hj/ hi BtfOavla €771)9 r&v ^lepoaoXvfic^v 
009 dwd <rraiUov Se/eairevre^). This statement exactly accords 
with the account which a modem writer gives of its situation. 
'We reached it in three-quarters of an hour from the Damascus 
gate. This gives a distance of a little less than two Roman 
miles from the eastern part of the city ' (Robinson i. p. 431). 

G^ethsemane is not named in the Fourth Gospel, but this 
does not prevent St John from adding to our stock of know- 
ledge regarding the scene of the Agony, which he describes 
more precisely than the Synoptists, calling it ' a garden ' (icffiro^ 



1 Jos. B. J. tL 10. 1, did ToOro 
Updaaro np Bef irpOras koX rb lepd^ 
xpuTos d€i^fA€Pos *Iepoff6\vfia r^ rdXa^ 
Tpoffrrf6p€va«, ^6\v/ia KaKovtUmfif rphrt' 
por, Philo quod ofitn. jproh, 12, u. p. 457 

ftct 6in677rros\ of. § 18, p. 469, and 
fragm. n. p. 682 {ed. Mang^). The 
same (endenoy is to be seen in English 
in the forms Charterhouse, Barmoath 
eto. 

' No inference can be drawn as to 
the date of the composition of the 
Gospel firom the use of the imperfect 



tense. The Eyangelist sometimes nses 
the imperfect (xTiii. 1, zix. 41, 42), 
sometimes the present (y. 2), oooasion- 
allj both tenses together (iv. 6. 9). 
Similarly St Luke uses the imperfeet 
(Lnke iv. 29), and we may compare 
Einglake's Crimea ni. pp. 88, 117, 118, 
122, 286, which is onquestionably the 
narratiye of one who was an eye- 
witness of the erents he relates, and 
who writes not half a century later, 
but within a yezy few years of the 
ocofoxrenoes. 
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xviii. 1) instead of simply 'an enclosure ' (j(wplov Matt, xxvi 36, 
Mark xiv. 32), and definiog its position as 'over the brook 
Cedron/ Can we wonder if the events of that evening were 
burnt into the memory of the beloved disciple in letters of fire? 
Again, he alone of the Evangelists informs us that the 
Crucifixion took place outside the city-walls (xix. 20). This 
statement is thrown out quite naturally, and no point is made 
of it, but it is borne out by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (xiiL 11 sq.), who sees in it a deep moral lesson. 
And no one denies that this Epistle was written at some time 
or other in the first century after Christ. 

(iv) The Topography of Pdlestine generoMy. 

As far therefore as knowledge of the locality of the Holy 
City is concerned, our author has (ibly stood the test applied 
to him. Let us now take a wider sweep and investigate his 
acquaintance with the geography of Palestine at large. 

(a) OalUee. As is well known, the Fourth Evangelist 
directs his attention chiefly to our Lord's ministry in Jeru- 
salem. We do not therefore expect hiih to give us many fresh 
details about the topography of Galilee. However he mentions 
Cana in Galilee^ (ii. 1, 11, iv. 46, xxi 2), and he gives a new 
designation to the Lake of Gennesareth, which he calls 'the sea 
of Tiberias'' (vi 1, xxi. 1). Again, in describing the events 
which clustered round the Feeding of the Five Thousand, his 
varying use of iripav *on the other side,' now for the west, 
now again for the east shore of the lake, bespeaks the eye- 



^ CSana is named several times by 
Josephos {Vit. 16, B. J. i. 17. 6, Ant. 
jon, 15. 1), bnt the refezenoes do not 
throw mnoh light on its position. 
The traditional site is Kefir Kenna, 
about four miles north-east of Naza- 
reth, and this identification is as 
old as S. Willibald in the eighth cen- 
toiy. Bobinson however prefers a 
village, Kana el-Jelil, some five miles 
farther north, and the spelling of the 
name (with a Koph instead of a Caph) 



is more closely allied to the represen- 
tative in the Cnretonian and Pesohito 
Katna, though the t is not represented. 
* The city of Tiberias also oocnrs 
(vi. 28). As it was built by Herod 
Antipas (Jos. Ant. zviii. 2. 3, B, J» ii. 
9. 1), it could hardly have given its 
name to the lake as early as the date 
of our Lord's ministry. The designa- 
tion however * sea of Tiberias' is found 
in Josephus (B. J, iii. 3. 5), before St 
John wrote his Qospel. 
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witness, who, as he records the miracle, fancies himself enacting 
the scene once more, and speaks as if he were himself first here, 
then there. 

(b) Judc&a. 

(1) EphraxTn. In zi 54 St John describes our Lord's 
retirement ' into the country near the desert, into a city called 
Ephraim' (iyyv^ rrj^ ifrijfjbov, eh 'E^pal/i Xeyofievrfv iroTuv). 
This 'desert of Judah' seems to mean the broad mountain 
pasture lands near Jerusalem, which were sparsely inhabited, for 
in the Oospel narrative 'the desert' (17 ifyqfio^) is generally 
associated with 'the mountain district' (rh opos;). This city 
Ephraim (or Ephrem) is noticed here only in the New Testa- 
ment. But it is mentioned by Josephns (B. J. iv. 9. 9) in 
connexion with the mountain district (^ opeivrj) north of 
Judaea, as a small fort {iroXL-xytov) captured and garrisoned by 
Vespasian when on his way westward to fight against Vitellius. 
Josephus couples it with Bethel, and it is a coincidence that, 
where it occurs in 2 Chron. xiii. 19, Bethel is named with it. 
The two places were probably not far apart. Mr Robinson 
(i. p. 447) identifies it with El-Tayibeh, some eight miles north 
of Jerusalem. In the passage in the Chronicles referred to, 
the Kthib has Ephron JinSy, but the Qri Ephraim }nSy, 
perhaps a dual form like Mizraim, the Upper and Lower Egypt. 
It is mentioned also in the Talmud (Neubauer p. 155). The 
Ephraim of St John must not be confused with the wood of 
Ephraim of 2 Sam. xviiL 6, or the Ephraim of 2 Sam. xiii 23, 
both of which are spelt with an Aleph like the patriarch 
Ephraim ; or with the district called Apherema in 1 Mace. xi. 
34. Mr Robinson (l. c.) identifies it with Ophrah iTlfi]^ of 
Benjamin (1 Sam. xiii. 17, Josh, xviii. 23). This may or may 
not be the case\ The Qri of 2 Chron. L c. and the passage in 

^ It is noticeable that in the Codex A^(af Cn dw6 tnifuiw t^ \ of. Hier. 

Alezandrinns B^pai/A is the LXX ren- Op. in. p. 203, who repeats the same 

dering of the other Ophrah, the birth- statement. But if Mr Bobinson's 

place of Gideon, in Judges viii. 27, ix. 5. identification is correct, the Ephraim 

Ens. Ofiom. «. v. says ireU ktm koX vw of St John is the Aphra of Ens. Ofwm. 

Kihiuiti *^palfi fUyiani 'repl rk 6pta 9. v, 

L. E. 12 
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Josephus are safficient for my purpose. Whether the Qri be 
the right reading or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the region where, from St John's account, we should expect 
it to be. 

(2) Bethany (i. 28). This is certainly the correct reading 
in this passage, and accordingly St John has been charged^ 
with gross ignorance as not being aware that Bethany was near 
Jerusalem. In the light of the accurate and minute acquaint- 
ance with topography elsewhere displayed by the Apostle, such 
an accusation is hardly worth the trouble of refutation. 

We may however briefly reply, first, that the writer carefully 
distinguished the two places, speaking of one as 'Bethany 
beyond Jordan ' (i. 28), of the other as * Bethany the town of 
Mary and her sister Martha' (xi 1); secondly, that he accu- 
rately described the Bethany of chapter xL as 'nigh unto 
Jerusalem about fifteen furlongs off' '; thirdly, that if we assume 
with most commentators the identification of Bethany beyond 
Jordan with 'the place where John was at first baptizing' 
(x. 40), our Lord is represented at the time as out of 
Judaea (xi. 7, ayoD/Mev eh rifv ^lovBalav iraX^v), as journeying 
from the one Bethany to the other, a journey which occupies 
three days (xL 39, TerapTaio^; yap iart), which takes Him into 
Judtt^a once more (xi. 7, ayoDfjuev eh Ttfv *lovSaLav TraXti^), and 
into danger from a position of security (xi 8). Personally I 
prefer to keep these scenes of St John's baptism distinct, and 
to place the Bethany of chapter i somewhere in the Upper 
Jordan'. It was probably an obscure place. ' In any case,' as 
Mr Sanday truly says (p. 45), 'the distinction between two 
places having the same name is a mark of local knowledge 
which is unlike fiction \' 

(3) JEnon near to Salim (iii. 23). Here again we are 

^ By Panlos and Bolten ; see Lucke ^ In Mark yiii. 22 there is a well- 

I. p. 894. supported Tariant BrfBaptaw for BrfB- 

' See above, p. 175. o-oidor, which may contain some nnder- 

' This is the view of Dr Caspari, lying foundation of fact, pointing to a 

quoted by Sanday, p. 45. Bethany in the north-east of Galilee. 
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introduced by the Evangelist to fresh names. It is true that 
in Joshua xv. 32 mention is made in the tribe of Judah of 

pyi D^r^B^ (Cod. A, XeXeelfjt, A.V. ' Shilhim and Ain ') ; but 
neither name corresponds exactly to the notice in St John. 
Moreover the places mentioned in the Old Testament lie in the 
arid country south of JudsBa (see Grove in Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible, 8, v. Salim). The most probable site of the 
Salim of the Fourth Oospel is that assigned to it by Eusebius 
and Jerome near the Jordan, eight Roman miles south of 
Scythopolis. In Jerome's time it was called Salimias. A 
Salim has been discovered by Van de Yelde (Memoir p. 345 sq.) 
exactly in this position, six English miles south of Beis&n 
(Bethshan), and two miles west of Jordan. The name Mnou 
fully bears out St John's description of the place, 'there 
was much water (iroWd vSara) there,' the plural noun indi- 
cating 'many fountains' or 'springs.' Evidently therefore 
Mnon was not situated on the Jordan itself. 

These last two notices are especially interesting as showing 
how carefully the successive stages of John the Baptist's 
preaching are brought out in the Fourth Oospel. We find 
him first at the lower fords of Jericho ' beyond Jordan,' ottov 
fjv ^Imavvff^ r6 irp&rov fiairrl^inv (x. 40 ; cf. Matt. iiL 1). We 
meet with him next at Bethany (i. 28, A-Y. 'Bethabara') 
'beyond Jordan,' probably at the upper fords. Lastly, his 
headquarters are at iEnon, near Salim (iii. 23). Thus we seem 
able to trace his course northward, and the successive changes 
of scene bear out what we gather from the more general 
account with which St Luke supplies us. Though John's 
native town is in the hill country of JudsBa (Luke i. 39), yet 
he is apprehended and put to death by Herod, the tetrarch of 
Oalilee (Luke iiL 19, 20), and therefore must, before his arrest, 
have passed within Herod's jurisdiction. The minuteness of 
detail which in the Fourth Oospel characterizes the episodes in 
which John the Baptist takes part, becomes doubly significant 
when we consider the great probability that John the Apostle 
had been in his early days a disciple of the Baptist. 

12—2 
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II. 

The Writer was an Eye-witness op the Events recorded. 

In a striking passage in one of his works^ Auguste Sabatier 
draws attention to two characteristics of this Gospel which 
run side by side: that though in its teaching it is the most 
dogmatic, yet at the same time in its narrative it is the most 
vivid of the Four Oospels. We are apt to forget this latter 
point in the absorbing eagerness with which we fix our attention 
upon the sublimity of the doctrines inculcated. Yet this vivid- 
ness of description is the best guarantee for the conclusion that 
the writer was not merely a Palestinian Jew, but an actual 
eye-witness of the events which he records. We shall be 
compelled to treat this part of our subject in a very cursory 
and incomplete manner. 

(i) The minvtenesa and exactness of detail which he exhibits. 

Sometimes these minute notices stand more or less closely 
in connexion with the progress of the story ; sometimes they 
are detached personal reminiscences which apparently struck 
the writer at the time, and have dwelt in his memory since. 
Such a reminiscence, introduced apropos of nothing, is the 
incident recorded by St Mark (xiv. 51 sq.) of the youug man 
clad with the linen cloth, which has been generally interpreted 
as an allusion to the history of the Evangelist himself I shall 
divide what I have to say on this subject under the following 
heads : (1) Time, (2) Place, (3) Persons, (4) Incidenta 

(1) Time, The chronology of our Lord's life can be 
gathered fix>m St John's Gospel alone. In the other Evange- 
lists the incidents are often grouped together with little or no 
reference to their chronology. This is especially the case with 
St Luke, who, having neither been present himself at the events, 
nor, like St Mark, especially attached to one who was himself 

^ A. Sabatier, Ettai 9ur le$ sources delaviede JSnu (1S66), p. 84. 
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present, is of the four the &rthest removed from the position of 
an eye-witness. The minute exactness of St John's chronology 
shows itself most particularly in his record of the first (i 29, 
35, 43, iL 1) and of the last week (ziL 1, 12 etc.) of the narrative, 
but it is present throughout (iv. 40, 43, vi 22, viL 14, 37, x. 22, 
xi. 6, 17). It arises in great measure from the part which he 
himself has in the drama. It extends even to the hour of the 
day (i 39, iv. 6, 62, xix. 14), or, if not the hour, the time 
approximately (iii. 2, vi. 16, xiiL 30, xviiL 28, xx. 19, xxi. 3, 4). 

(2) Place. We have had occasion already to allude to the 
increased definiteness to be observed in the Fourth Gospel in 
this respect\ All the incidents are referred to their locality. 
Compare this feature with the other Gospels, e.g. St Luke's 
account of Martha and Mary, Luke x. 38, eh /cd/jurjv rivd, with 
John xi. 1, dwo 3ff0avia^ ix rij^ Kti>fi/q^ "iAapla^ zeal yiapOa^ 
T^9 aSeX^v avrrj^. It runs through the whole narrative, e.g. 
vi. 59, iv avvar/w^^ BiSdcKtov iv K,a^apvaov/jL, viii. 20, iv r^ 
ya^o<l>v\atci<p, x. 22, ip r^ iep^ iv ry <rroa rod So\o/a£i/o?. 
Notice the precision with which on two occasions the distance 
of the boat from the shore is recorded, measured by the 
practised eye of the fisherman, vL 19, m crrahlov^ elfcoa^ irivre fj 
rpuucovra, xxi. 8, w dird irrfx&v BuueoaU^v, and for his greater 
chronological accuracy contrast the Fourth Evangelist with 
St Luke in the scenes of St Peter's denial (xviii. 15 sq.), 
remembering that the narrator is ' the other disciple who was 
known unto the high-priest,' himself a spectator throughout 
the terrible tragedy. 

In all these details we recognise the hand of the personal 
disciple, and it would be strange indeed if an author with such 
opportunities did not produce more exact and precise results 
than one who, like St Luke, was the disciple of one who was not 
even himself a personal disciple. 

(3) Persona. Sayings, instead of being left vaguely general, 
are attributed to the speakers by name, e.g. i. 41, 45, 46 

^ See abore, p. 16S sq. 
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(bis), 48, 49 of Andrew, Philip and Nathanael, vi 7, 8 Andrew 
and Philip, 68 Peter, xi 16 Thomas, ziL 4 Judas Iscariot, 
21 Andrew and Philip again, xiii 8, 9 Peter, 24, 25 Peter and 
John, 86, 37 Peter again, xiv. 8 Philip, 22 Judas not Iscariot, 
XX, 25 sq. Thomas, xxL 3 Peter, 7 Peter and John, 15 sq., 
20 sq. Peter. This exactness is more noticeable when we have 
an opportunity of comparing the incidents with the Synoptic 
records, as in the miracle of the feeding of the Five Thousand, 
where the objection on the part of the disciples is left general 
(Mark vi. 37 Xifyova-c) instead of being placed in the mouth of 
Philip (John vi. 7), or the feast at Bethany, where the loving 
ministrations of Mary (John xii 3) are vaguely assigned to 
'a woman' (Matt. xxvi. 7, Mark xiv. 3 yvvrf), and where the 
expressed discontent of Judas (John xii. 4) is robbed of half its 
force by being generalised (Matt. xxvi. 8 oi fiaOffTal, Mark xiv. 
4 ru/69). Or again take the scene of the betrayal, where a 
flood of light is thrown upon that part of the drama when we 
learn from St John that it was St Peter (John xviiL 10) who 
with characteristic impulsiveness drew his sword in his Master's 
defence^ 

(4) Incidents. The Fourth Evangelist acquaints us with 
a number of details, which, though iu some cases unimportant 
in themselves, add greatly to the life-like character of his 
portraiture of events. The six waterpots of water containing 
two or three firkins apiece (ii. 6), the thirty and eight years 
during which the man lying at the pool of Bethesda had been 
afflicted (v. 5), the bag in which our Lord and His disciples 
kept their common fund (xii 6), the sop given to Judas 
(xiii. 26), the three languages of the title on the cross (xix. 20)', 
the four parts into which the tunic (x^t<ov) and the cloak 
{ifiaTta) were divided (xix. 23), the water and the blood which 
issued firom the Saviour's side (xix. 34), the weight of the 

1 The SynoptirtB are perhaps de- adr£ir). The name of the eenrant 

signedly vagoe (Blatt. xxvi. 51, eft Malchus is also given by St John. 

Ttiaif furik *hi<roO, Mark xiy. 47, tU rear ' The oorresponding notioe in St 

waptaniK&naf, Luke zxii. 50, ds ns i^ Luke xziii. SS ia an interpolation. 
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myrrh and aloes used for the embalming (six. 89), the 
orderly folding of the napkin which had been about 
EUs head (xx. 7), and, in the last chapter, the side of the 
ship on which the net was to be thrown (xxi. 6) and the 
number of the fish which were drawn up (xxi. 11) — all these 
are instances of the miniature painting which is noticeable in 
this Qospel. What is the inference from all this ? Minuteness 
is not in itself an evidence of authenticity. But taken in 
conjunction with the other arguments which have been adduced, 
this fact is important, pointing as it does to an author who, 
as he wrote, had all the scenes clearly and vividly before his 
eyea 

(ii) The naturaJness of the record. 

This is exhibited in two ways, (1) by the development of 
the characters depicted, and (2) by the progress of the incidents 
related. 

(1) The characters. Some of these appear also in the Synop- 
tic Gospels; others are new. Of the former class are Martha and 
Mary, Mary Magdalene, Peter, Judas, Pontius Pilate, Caiaphas ; 
of the latter, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Nathanael, the woman 
of Samaria, Nicodemus^. In the first group of instances we 
have an opportunity of testing the Fourth Qospel by other 
independent accounts. The Evangelist therefore must be found 
true to his fellow-Evangelists. In the second group we have 
no such external criterion to guide us ; but the Evangelist must 
be found true to himselfl We will select an example or two 
from each of the two classes 

(a) St Peter. His character is sketched for us in clear 
outlines in the Synoptic narrative. We cannot fail to notice 
his eager, forward, impetuous nature. He is the self-constituted 
spokesman of the disciples. His eagerness to leam, his curiosity, 
his love of definiteness shows itself in the type of question 
which from time to time he puts before his Master. He will 

1 [The obaraoten of Martha and in the first Essay (p. 87 sq.) ; they are 
Maxy and of Thomas are giTen above therefore omitted here.] 
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know the precise point at which forgiveness ceases to be a duty 
(' Lord, how ofb shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him?' Matt, xviii. 21); the exact reward which those who 
follow Jesus should obtain (' Behold, we have forsaken all, and 
followed thee; what shall we have therefore?' Matt xix. 27). 
He will have one mysterious parable explained (' Declare unto 
us this parable' Matt. xv. 15), and he will know the exact 
range of the application of another (' Lord, speakest thou this 
parable unto us, or even to all?' Luke xiL 41). Notice his 
eagerness to remark upon what is going on around him, 
whether it be the evidence of Christ's power (' Master, behold, 
the figtree which thou cursedst is withered away ' Mark xi. 21), 
or the current of popular opinion ('All men seek for thee' 
Mark i. 37). His impetuosity leads him on two occasions to 
administer rebuke to the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, either 
alone (' Then Peter took Him, and began to rebuke Him, sajring. 
Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall not be unto thee ' Matt. 
xvi. 22), or with others (' Peter and they that were with Him 
said. Master, the multitude throng thee and press thee, and 
sayest thou, Who touched me?* Luke viii 45). His eagerness 
of faith and assurance is discernible throughout the whole 
course of the Oospel narrative. It prompts his confession at 
Csesarea Philippi (' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God' Matt. xvi. 16), his proposal on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion (' Lord, it is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us 
make three tabernacles' Matt. xvii. 4), his confidence on the 
Sea of Galilee (' Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on 
the water' Matt. xiv. 28), his protestation on the night of the 
betrayal (* Though all men shall be offended because of thee, 
yet will I never be offended ' Matt. xxvi. 33). After the arrest, 
with a characteristic mixture of courage and of curiosity, he 
follows Jesus into the high priest's palace 'to see the end' 
(Matt, xxvi 58). On the other side, we notice sudden revul- 
sions of feeling, resulting, now in lack of faith (' Lord, save me ' 
Matt. xiv. 30), now in lack of courage (the three denials 
Matt. xxvi. 69 sq.), now again in unexpected self-abasement 



1 
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('Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord' Luke v. 8). 
Accordingly we find our Lord in the Garden rebuking Peter 
specially and by name (Matt. zxvi. 40, Mark xiv. 37), as though 
implying that his actions had in the most signal way belied his 
professions. 

Such is St Peter's character as delineated in the Synoptic 
Qospels. Before proceeding to test the record of the Fourth 
Qospel, we must turn aside to notice a charge brought against 
St John by M. Benan (Vie de J^stis p. xxviii. and p. 159) and 
reiterated by other critics (e.g. Lampe iii. p. 510). It is to the 
effect that St John was jealous of St Peter's reputation and 
endeavoured to undermine it in his Oospel. The charge is 
false in every way. Compare St John's account of the third 
denial (xviii 27) with that of St Matthew (xxvi. 74) or of 
St Mark (xiv. 71), the one Synoptist writing for the Jewish 
Christians among whom St Peter was especially honoured, the 
other ' the interpreter ' of St Peter. Or again, remember that 
the rebuke 'Qet thee behind me, Satan,' is confined to St 
Matthew (xvi 23) and St Mark (viii. 33), and is not recorded 
by St John. These facts will show how gratuitous this offensive 
insinuation is. On the other hand, another antagonistic critic 
(Kostlin in Theol Jahrb. for 1850-2, p. 293) has supposed 
that the object of the twenty-first chapter is to glorify St Peter 
and St Peter's see. Thus one criticism serves to neutralise the 
others 

We return to St Peter's character, as portrayed by St 
John. It is in thorough accord with what we have already 
gathered from the other Evangelists. His curiosity comes out 
in the eager question with which he interrupts his Master's 
discourse in the upper room 'Lord, whither goest thou?' 
(xiii. 36), in the expedient by which he endeavours to obtain 
through the medium of the beloved disciple the traitor's name 

^ M. Benan aooepto the latter oriti- proves chap. zzi. (thongh probably 

dam, but sapposee this last chapter to a postscript) to have been written by 

be a later addition by some other hand, the author of chaps, i-zx. (see the 

in which amends are made to St Peter, additional note at the end of this 

Bat the internal evidence of style Essay). 
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(xiii. 24 8q.), in the anxiety which he shows to learn his 
brother apostle's destiny ('Lord, what shall this man do?' 
xxL 21). He will not rest content with dark forebodings and 
mysterious intimations ; he will know the facts, and know them 
definitely. Again, his ready profession of faith, which makes 
him now the mouthpiece of the apostolic band ('Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life' 
vi. 68), now the revealer of his own deepest heart-utterances 
(* Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love thee ' 
xxi. 17), is in perfect keeping with what the Synoptic narrative 
has led us to expect. His impetuosity shines out in every 
action which is recorded of him. In Qethsemane, without a 
thought for the consequences, he draws his sword and smites 
the high-priest's servant (xviii. 10 sq.); at the tomb, while the 
younger disciple stands awestruck and uncertain, he enters in 
without a moment's hesitation (xx. 6) ; at the sea of Galilee, he 
plunges into the lake (xxL 7), he drags the net to land (xxL 11). 
And the sudden revulsion of sentiment, of which such striking 
examples are recorded in the first three Gospels, has its complete 
parallel in an incident peculiar to the Fourth Evangelist — 
the washing of the disciples' feet (' Thou shalt never wash my 
feet.' ' Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head ' 
xiii. 8, 9). 

(6) PontitLS Pilate. In the portraiture of the Roman pro- 
curator there is much in common between the Synoptists and 
St John. Thus in all we see the abstract love of justice, 
inherent in a Roman magistrate, overborne by the desire of 
securing popularity, natural to a provincial governor. But his 
personal characteristics appear especially in the Fourth Gospel, 
and it is not too much to say that we should not have appre- 
hended his character as a whole without the light thrown upon 
it from this fresh source of evidence. Here at last we get to 
understand the man thoroughly in all the variety of his complex 
nature — his desire to purchase public favour at the expense of 
justice and yet his unwillingness to condemn Jesus, his cynical 
contempt of the subject-people, his sarcasm, his scepticism and 
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yet his fear. It is only when, fresh from studying him in the 
Fourth Gospel, we turn once more to the pages of the Synop- 
tists, that his scorn for the Jews as a nation is clearly discerned. 
However, when once we have found the clue, that scorn is 
evident enough. It appears in the form of his questions ' Art 
thou the King of the Jews?' (Matt, xxvii. 11), ' What will ye that 
I should do unto him whom ye call the Eang of the Jews ?' (Mark 
XV. 12)^; and especially in the title placed over the cross*. Ap- 
parently he could not lose the opportunity of insulting the Jewish 
rulers, whom he was obliged to gratify nevertheless. But when 
we read St John's account, we see these lurid features of Pilate's 
character emphasized and lighted up under the glow which 
issues fix>m the narrator's master-pen. With what persistency 
does Pilate evince his desire to shirk the responsibility of 
condemnation! 'Take ye him, and judge him according to 
your law' (xviii. 31). Baj69ed here by the logic of facts, the 
inability of the Jews to condemn to death, he tries another 
loophole to escape from his dilemma. ' Ye have a custom, that 
I should release unto you one at the passover ; will ye therefore 
that I release unto you the King of the Jews?' (xviii 39). 
Foiled again by the malignant hostility of the crowd, he seeks 
to appeal to their pity by exhibiting his prisoner scourged and 
mocked. In vain. He is met by the cry, 'Crucify him.' 
Once more he would shift the responsibility on the shoulders of 
the chief-priests, ' Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no 
fault in him.' From the furious, raging mob he turns to meet 
the calm, impassive countenance of Jesus Christ. Tbe sight 
only increases his perplexity. ' From henceforth Pilate sought 
to release him.' The struggle is ended by the twice-repeated 
name of Caesar (xix. 12), and the dread image thus called up 
before his mind of the suspicious, vindictive emperor prevails 
at last over his sense of justice and of awe. He tries one last 

1 The soom is lost in the fonn in contempt is found in St John's version, 

which the question appears in St * Jesus of NcLzareth, the King of the 

Matthew (zxvii. 22). Jews'; see ahove, p. 159. 

3 Though here again the climax of 
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appeal, * Behold, your EiDg/ and then delivers Him unto them 
to be crucified. And if the wavering, vacillating temper of the 
governor is drawn in clearer outline by St John than by the 
Sjoioptists, no less is his cyoicism, his sarcasm and unbelief 
painted in deeper colours. ' Am I a Jew V (the English Mis to 
convey the withering scorn of the Greek original /tufr* eyoJ 
^lovham elfii;), 'Art thou a Eling then?' (ovKoiiv ffaaiXev^ el 
<rv ; — we can imagine the intonation of the voice upon the final 
word aVf as Pilate amuses himself with what he considered the 
fanaticism of his prisoner), ' What is truth V And so the 
conversation ends, Pilate no doubt thinking that he had had 
the best of it, had secured the last word. Notice too how he 
repeats the expression ' the King of the Jews,' harping on the 
title which he knows to be offensive to his Jewish audience 
(xviii. 39, xix. 14, 15, 19, 22). And the Roman soldiers catch 
up the spirit of the Roman governor, who sets the £B»hion, and 
cry, * Hail, King of the Jews ' (xix. 3). 

(c) Philip. Of the chai*acters known only firom St John's 
Gospel the first in importance undoubtedly is Thomas; but 
there are others, which the Evangelist, with a few masterly 
touches, depicts for us, and which deserve more than a passing 
notice. 

There is in Philip a certain cautious, business-like way of 
looking at things which bespeaks much circumspectness of 
disposition. We remark this at once when we are introduced to 
him in the first chapter (i. 43 sq.). Unlike Andrew and the name- 
less disciple, he does not make the first advances himself; but 
he is found and summoned by the Saviour. Yet when found, he 
accepts the call without hesitation, and finds a new adherent 
in his turn. But the mode in which he announces his discovery 
to Nathanael is characteristia He keeps back the name as 
long as possible, and the place to the last word in the sentence, 
for Nazareth would prejudice any cause. When Nathanael 
demurs, he does not argue ; he simply bids him try, ' Come and 
see/ Philip appears again upon the scene in the sixth chapter 
on the occasion of the feeding of the five thousand Again it is 
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Jesus who opens the conversation: 'Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat (v, 5) V The business question is put 
to the business man. It is answered in a business spirit. He 
makes the necessary calculation. ' Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them that every one of them may 
take a little.' But he does not reply to the question. It is 
left for Andrew to suggest a remedy. We meet with him a 
third time in the twelfth chapter, when certain Greeks come to 
him with the request, ' Sir, we would see Jesus.' Here again he 
does not take the initiative. He will not act without consulta- 
tion. 'Philip Cometh and telleth Andrew, and again Andrew 
and Philip tell Jesus \' It has been suggested that Philip was 
the steward, the purveyor of the little company, that he 
managed the commissariat; just as Judas was the treasurer, 
the purser. Such a position at all events would suit his 
business-like character. And it would account for strangers 
(ziL 21) applying to him first, as they may have been brought 
in contact with him in this capacity'. 

(d) Andrew. In two places Andrew is associated with 
Philip, and on both occasions he appears not merely in contact 
with, but in contrast to, his brother- Apostle. He is as eager 
and prompt as the other is slow and cautious. While Philip 
is calculating the amount of bread required to feed the multi- 
tude, Andrew has hit upon an expedient (vL 8, 9). While 
Philip cannot act alone in bringing the Greek strangers to 
Christ, Andrew, as soon as he is consulted, goes with him 
to tell Jesus. Thus he is quick alike to act and to speak. 
It is this decision of character which made him the first to join 
the Saviour himself, and the first to bring another to the 
Saviour (i. 37, 40, 41). In short, he has much of his brother 
Peter's eagerness, without that brother's tendency to grievous 
falls. It is quite in accordance with this characteristic that 

1 John zii. 20^22. (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 4. 25, p. 622), 

' An early tradition identified him This would be in keeping with Philip's 

with the disciple who requested that hesitating faith. 

he might first go and bory his father 
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we read in the Muratorian Canon that Andrew was the Apostle 
to whom it was revealed that John should write his (Gospel, 
and that the revelation took place on the first night of the 
three days' fast^. 

(iii) The progress of events. 

We cannot rise from the perusal of the characters as they 
appear in the Fourth (jospel without the assurance that we 
have been introduced to real, living persons, described by some 
one who knew them well. Individuality is seen to be stamped 
on every face. Exactly in the same way, as we mark the 
progress of events gradually unfolded before us in the narrative, 
our conviction becomes more and more settled that the guide 
who conducts us has been an eyewitness of the incidents which 
he records. In order to get the full effect of the extreme 
naturalness of the description, we have only to read the his- 
torical portions successively, and to remark how vivid is the 
sequence of the narrative as it opens out from point to point. 
Or we may take a conversation like that held in the fourth 
chapter between our Lord and the woman of Samaria. We 
notice, first of all, the development of the conviction in the 
woman's mind. Starting with a contemptuous irony {v. 9), 
she passes by gradual stages into a growing respect mingled 
with curiosity (v. 11), then into wonder ripening into fedth 
(v. 15). The conversation now takes another turn. There is a 
direct home-thrust at the vicious part of her character (v. 16). 
This she disingenuously parries. Convinced by this time of her 
questioner's spiritual insight, she attempts to divert into a 
general theological channel the conversation which was taking 
so inconvenient a turn (v. 19). Our Lord's answer contains a 
tacit reproach (v, 24), but she still shows her unwillingness to 
appropriate the lesson {v. 25), and quietly ignores all particular 

1 Oohortantibus oondiBdpnlis et epi- latum Andreae ex apostoliB at reoog- 

Boopifl BDis dixit [lohannes] Gonieia- nesoentibos ou&otiB lohannes sao no> 

Date mihi hodie tridumn, et quid mine oanota desoriberet. Canon Mura- 

ouiqae faerit revelatnm alterotram tor, p. 38 {ed. TregeUee). 
nobis enarremas. Eadem noote reve- 
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allosions (v. 25). Observe secondly, that the spiritual teaching 
of our Lord, which is so prominent throughout, arises naturally 
out of the eztemcd incidents. The presence of the woman with 
the pitcher at the well (v. 7) leads to the subject of the living 
water ; the arrival of the disciples with provisions (w. 8, 27, 31) 
to the reference to the spiritual food. In these two cases the 
point of connexion is distinctly stated ; in others it is mentally 
supplied by the recollection of the eye-witness. Thus the 
mouBtain of Gerizim towering above them, and the expanse of 
corn-fields stretched out at their feet, are each in turn taken 
advantage of as opportunities for inculcating spiritual truths. 
And the whole is woven together with a naturalness which 
defies all separation of its component parts; for the teaching 
and the incident are the woof and the web of the fabria 
Thirdly, the amount of local and special knowledge contained 
in the incident is both considerable and varied. As we glance 
through the chapter, we notice that it demands a particular 
acquaintance with the well of Jacob (v. 5), the relations of 
Jews and Samaritans (v. 9), the depth of the well (v. 11), its 
history (v. 12), the mountain and the worship on its summit 
(v. 20), the social position of women (v. 27), the corn-fields and 
the harvest-time (v. 35). And cdl this intimacy with places 
and customs is not an excrescence merely, but an integral and 
essential part of the narrative. You cannot remove it without 
the whole structure falling to the grounds 

Or take the scene enacted in the Judgment Hall (xviii. 28 
— xix. 16). Observe at the outset the unartificial, the unsyste- 
matic, character of the narrative. The incidents are not grouped 
according to subject, but related in sequence as they actually 
occurred. Hence the history of St Peter's denials is interrupted 
by other matters. The third denial interposes between the 
mention of the transfer from Annas to Caiaphas, and the 
transfer from Caiaphas to Pilate. On the other hand St Luke 
(xxii. 54-62) adds force to the episode by placing all three 
denials together. With St John however dramatic propriety 
^ [This whole incident has been alreftdy treated above, p. 88 sq.] 
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is sfiu^rificed to chronological accuracy. Notice, in the second 
place, the gaps in the narrative. Jesus is first examined before 
Annas, then He is transferred to Caiaphas; but nothing is 
recorded of what happened at this second examination. We 
may perhaps infer from the silence of the Evangelist that he 
was not an eye-witness of this part of the scene. Again, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the introduction of certain incidents 
which have no direct bearing on the history, but yet are not on 
this account excluded. A moment's consideration will explain 
their presence in the narrative. The fire of coals kindled in 
the hall (xviii. 18), the goings in and goings out of Pilate (xviii. 
29, 33, 38, xix. 4, 9, 13), notes of place and of time (xviiL 28, 
xix. 14) — such would be just the kind of circumstances which 
would impress themselves indelibly upon the memory of an 
eye-witness, and would inevitably rise up again before him as, 
years after, he recalled the memorable scene. Or consider the 
respective attitudes of the chief-priests and of the Roman 
governor. How natural the representation. On the one side, 
the Jews, with their fear of ceremonial pollution (xviii. 28), 
their appeals to the law (xviii 30, xix. 7), their inability to 
punish (xviii. 31), their affected loyalty (xix. 12, 15). On the 
other, Pilate — that masterpiece of portrait-painting to which 
attention has been drawn already. Surely, whether we examine 
the details, or regard the picture as a whole, we are constrained 
to admit that all this is something more than 'ben trovato': 
nay, we may say with confidence *e vero.' And so we might 
pass in review other incidents ; the calling of the disciples, the 
marriage at Cana, the man at the pool of Bethesda, the scene 
at Bethany and at the tomb of Lazarus, the washing of the 
disciples' feet, the declaration of the betrayal — all these bear 
stamped upon their &ce the impress of trustworthy and con- 
temporaneous testimony. I will conclude this part of my 
argument by an appeal presented firom a somewhat different 
quarter. The writer of the Fourth Gospel often distinguishes 
the facts which he records from his commentary upon those facts, 
made when an interval of time had thrown fresh light upon 
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their spiritual import. Is it Christ's prophetic language, 
'Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up'? 
We are told that 'when He was risen fix)m the dead, His disciples 
remembered that He had said this unto them ; and they be- 
lieved the scripture, and the word which Jesus had said' (iL 22). 
Is it the mysterious utterance, 'He that believeth on me, as the 
scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water'? The Evangelist's comment, made subsequent to the 
Pentecostal gift, explains it of 'the Spirit which they that 
believe on Him should receive ; for the Holy Qhost was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified' (vii. 39). Is it 
Christ's announcement of results to issue from His coming 
exaltation, 'I, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto me'? 
It is explained as ' signifying what death He should die ' (xiL 
33). The prophecy of Caiaphas (xL 51), the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem (xii. 16), Christ's appeal on behalf of His dis- 
ciples in the moment of the betrayal (xviii. 9) — all form texts 
for the conveyance of spiritual truths viewed from the stand- 
point of the Evangelist's maturer experience. Some have 
maintained that the commentary is wrong. I do not assert 
this, nor do I allow it. But one thing at least is clear. If the 
fact or the saying had been invented for the sake of the com- 
ment, the fact or saying would in most instances have taken a 
different form and the correspondence would have been made 
more obvious. But the fact does not lead up to the comment, 
for the simple reason that the fact was already there, in absolute 
possession ; and as, in the light of a fuller and clearer know- 
ledge, the Evangelist draws out its hidden meaning, he will not 
venture to subserve the purpose of the application by diverging 
one hair's-breadth from the exact letter of the record\ 

^ [For the ihixdseotion of this Essay, Zbbedeb, the reader is referred to the 
Tbx wrtteb was John thb bom of first Essay in this volume, p. 89 sq.] 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

A. On the twenty-first Chapter. 

The Gospel was originallj intended to end with the twentieth 
chapter. The conclusion of the narrative is significant, 'Blessed 
are thej that have not seen, and jet have helieved' (xx. 29, 
fioKoipioi oi iirj iSovrcf koX iriorrcvotivTcc), and the writer's own addition 
(w. 30, 31) is evidently the original close to the whole. The 
twentj-first chapter therefore is an after-thought. This distinction 
is no refinement of modem theorists; it is as old as the time of 
Tertullian\ But did it emanate from the same author or nott 
Clearly jes. The style is essentiallj Johannina There is the 
same historic ovv, so characteristic of St John's narrative, and of 
his alone (w. 5, 6, 7 (bis), 9, 11, 15, 21, 23) ; the same comparative 
absence in the narrative part of Sc (which is wrongly inserted by 
the scribes in v. 12); the same tendency to place the verb first 
(vv. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 23, 25), especiaUy with Xey« 
(v. 15 sq.); the same abruptness of diction, the result of the 
avoidance of connecting particles (vv. 3, 12, 13, 16, 17). Again 
such sentences as viraya> oiXtcv€iv...jpxoMc0a koX iffA,€is avv cot (v. 3), 
Scvrc a/Jicm/o-aTc.OT; Tii ct; (v. 12), aKoXou^ci pxH. (v. 19), Kvpie, 
ovTos 8c rl'y (v. 21), Ti irpos o-c; cni ftoi oKoKoriOti (v. 22) etc. are 
features which are familiar to us from previous chapters, and should 
be compared with e.g. the narrative of L 35 sq. or xx. 11 sq. We 
find the same fondness for ^kcIvos (w. 3^ 7, 23), the same love of 
definiteness, e.g. to Scfta luiprq (v. 6), irro m/jx^ Stoicocrwiv (v. 8), 
iKUTOv irtvrqKovra rpuav (v. 11), tovto 17817 rpirov (v. 14), to which we 
have already drawn attention; the same vivid painting (e.g. w. 
7, 9 etc.), the same use of a parenthetic explanation (w. 7, 8, with 
which compare vi. 23). Favourite Johannine expressions are found, 
as the doubled ifirjv (v. 18), which is peculiar to this Gospel, tovto 
ctircv oTifMuviiw iroMp davdrm ict.X. (v. 19 ; cf. xii 33, xviii. 32), icai to 
oil/apiov o/iiouDS (v. 13 ; cf. vi. 11 ofUiiio^ koI Ik twv wj/aplu^v, which last 
is a word only used by the Fourth Evangelist). We notice the 

^ Ipsa quoque olaosala eyangelii He refers howerer in three places to 

propter quid oonnignat haeo Boripta, the twenty-first chapter (see Bdnsoh, 

nisi Ut oredatis, inquit, lesum Chris- p. 290). 
turn filium Dei? Tert. adv. Prax. 25. 
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characteristic mode of designating places, r^s daXa<r<ni^ rrj^ Tc^cpiaSo? 
(f. 1 ; cf. vi. 1), and of describing disciples, ' Thomas called Didjmus' 
(v. 2; cf. zL 16), 'Nathanael from Oana of Galilee' (t6., his abode 
specified as in the case of Philip zii. 21), 'Simon, son of John' 
(v. 15 sq. ; cf. L 42), * the disciple whom Jesus loved ' (w. 7, 20 ; c£ 
ziiL 23, xiz. 26, zz. 2)\ Again there is the suppression of the 
author's own name, which would most certainly have been mentioned 
by a continuator of the narrative. Lastly, the delineation of the 
character of St Peter, and of his relation to St John, has all the 
refinement of our Evangelist. This is the case in the two scenes in 
which they appear in contact. The spiritual insight of St John 
(v. 7) is matched by the impetuosity (w. 3, 7, 11) and the curiosity 
(V. 21) of St Peter*. 

Thus, though an after-thought, this chapter was certainly written 
by the author of the Gospel. How soon after, it is impossible to 
say ; but there is nothing in the style which requires us to postulate 
more than a few weeks or a few days. As all the manuscripts 
without ezception contain the chapter, and there is no trace of its 
ever having been wanting from any copies, the probable conclusion 
is that it was added before the Gospel was actually published. 
After the Gospel was written and submitted to his friends, the 
Apostle may have heard that some misapprehension was abroad 
respecting himself, or that some disappointment had been expressed 
because no mention had been made of an incident which they had 
heard him relate, and which would naturally be interesting to his 
admirers. He may have then consented to add it as a postscript. 
Apart from the identity of style, it is hardly likely that the chapter 
was written after the Apostle's death, for in that case an event which 



^ The Eyangelist is fond of marking 
his charaotera by some striking ciroum- 
stance which serves as a label. Ex- 
amples are the designation of Nioo- 
demuB (xix. 89, vii. 50 from iii. 2), 
and of Caiaphas (zviii. 14 from xi. 49). 
From a different spirit and with a 
different aim Garlyle exhibits the same 
tendenpy. 

' Against such indioations of iden- 
tity of authorship, the objections com- 
monly alleged (e.g. by Liicke) are 
powerless, e.g. the use of new ex- 
pressions, as i^aif4fMff€w M olhut (y. 1) 



and i^erdfftu (v. 12). Any writing or 
portion of a writing might be set aside 
on the same grounds. Thus, to take 
oh. XX. 80, fjkip o9if is a &ra^ \«y6fup» 
in St John, so is ptpXiWt so is iwi&viw. 
Indeed the first and third phrases are 
rather characteristic of St Luke; bat 
the endeavour to press such arguments 
would justly be scouted as fatal to all 
fair critioiBm. The chronological diffi- 
culty of Tovro Ijfhi rpLrw (y. 14) re- 
mains unaffected by the question of 
authorship. 

13—2 
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threw BO much light upon our Lord's mysterious utterance respect- 
ing the beloved disciple would scarcely have been passed over in 
silence. 

The question of the integrity of the last two verses of the 
chapter is an issue which has to be treated separately. The twenty- 
fourth verse is a confirmation or attestation of the truth of the 
narrative on the part of his friends and disciples, and it bears out 
the traditional account, given in the Muratorian Canon, of the 
origin of the Fourth Gk)spel\ The last verse is evidently a 
scholium. Tischendorf declares that in the Sinaitic manuscript ((() 
it is written in a different hand from the rest of the Gk)spel, by the 
Stopdatrj^ of the whole, and it is perhaps omitted in a valuable 
cursive (63)'. However, as it occurs in all the other copies, and 



^ See above^ p. 190. 

' [Dr Gwynn kindly supplies (Got. 4, 
1892) the following information re- 
specting this xnannscript. *I think 
there is no room for doubt that Cod. 63 
has lost a leaf (or more) at the end, 
and that it when complete contained 
John xxi. 25. At first sight, one 
might be led to form an opposite 
opinion. For the last page of the us., 
as it now is, is the last of a complete 
quaternion, and in it the text ends xal 
otda/iev 6ri iXifO^t i<mv ii fiap \ rvpla 
cMrw* (the last ten letters being 
arranged in the middle of a new 
line). The final stop looks like a 
colon, but may be a period ; and one 
might suppose that the scribe's reason 
for placing rvf^ adroO thuB, was 
because his text was at an end. But 
on looking through the ms., one would 
find this supposition to be unfounded. 
It frequently happens that he ends a 
page with an incomplete line, longer 
or shorter, not ranging with the pre- 
vious lines, either at its beginning or 
its end. Comparing the place with 
the ends of the three preceding Gospels, 
one finds a small bit of negative 
evidence. Each of them has, after its 
last word, the marks : — These do 
not appear after rvpla aArov. None 



of them has any subscription, or even 
TcAoc subjoined. 

So much for the text; but when we 
look at the surrounding scholia all 
doubt is removed. The mb. has in 
every page a body of continuous 
scholia, some half-dozen lines in the 
top margin, a pretty long column (in 
continuation) all down the outer mar- 
gin, and six or eight more lines at the 
foot As the scholia proceed, the 
scribe denotes change of subject com- 
mented on, by a numeral letter (some- 
times), and always by beginning the 
new matter with a capital letter, in 
red. The last two lines of these 
scholia run as follows: i^dj^w rd 
ytypaftfUva ' A'TreppcKuc&s rmrro ifufffl^' 
iK fjwpltop ydp I $avfjtdT<atf rd ^^^a rpbs 
TtffHfif (sic) Ktd dp€T^, Here you will 
observe (1) that the scholium breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence, shewing 
that there ought to be another leaf: 
(2) that this broken scholium referred 
to verse 25, as is proved by the word 
^eppoKucOtf the fidptu 6a6/uiTa being 
the £K\a roXKd of St John. These 
facts seem to settle the question'. 
Compare Scrivener, CoOaUo Cod, Si- 
wUU p. llx. , C. B. Qregoiy's proUg<h 
nuna to Tischendorf, N, T. (ed. 8) p. 
479,] 
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these come from very various sources, we may safely infer that, if 
an addition, it was written by St John himself, or by one of his 
immediate disciples. 



B. On the conversational character of the OospeL 

The Fourth Gospel was addressed to an immediate circle of 
hearers. In this respect it differs from the other three, St Luke's 
Gospel approaching most nearly to it in this respect. But 
Theophilus, if a real person, and not a nam de gtterre, the type of a 
God-loving or God-beloved Christian, soon disappears out of sight. 
On the other hand, the Fourth Evangelist keeps his disciples before 
his mind. He has to correct misapprehensions, to answer questions, 
to guide and instruct a definite class of persons, and those persons 
his immediate circle of acquaintance. Hence he assumes a know- 
ledge of himself in the case of those for whom he writes. He does 
not give his own name, because his hearers already know his 
personal history. 

For the most part however the reference to these disciples is 
indirect. They are before the Evangelist, but he does not address 
them in the second person. Instances of allusions to misapprehen- 
sions or to questionings rife in those about him are L 41 *He was the 
first to find' etc., iL II ^This was the beginning of his miracles,' 
iii. 24 ' John was not yet cast into prison,' iv. 54 ' This again was the 
second miracle which Jesus did,' xviii. 13 'He (Annas) was father- 
in-law to Caiaphas, who was high-priest of that year,' xiz. 34 sq. 
' There came out water and blood.' Great stress is laid upon this 
last point, doubtless in allusion to some symbolism which is not 
explained, because they would understand it. So xxL 14 'This was 
now the third time that Jesus manifested Himself,' xxi 23 'The saying 
therefore went abroad among the brethren that that disciple should 
not die. Yet Jesus said not unto him. He shall not die ' etc. Thus 
we find the Evangelist clearing up matters which the current 
tradition had left doubtful, or on which the popular mind wished to 
be further informed Through the main part of the narrative we 
see these parenthetical additions, these conversational comments. 
At length (xix. 35, xx. 31) there is a direct appeal to these 
disciples, for whom the whole has been written. ' He knoweth that 
he saith true, that ye might believe.' 'These things are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye might have life through His name.' 
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The Gospel however does not stand alona Its connexion with 
the First Epistle is both intimate and important. Its authenticity 
and genuineness are still further confirmed bj this consideration, 
which brings out in clearer colours the circumstances under which 
the €k)spel was written, and sets more vividly before us the relation 
of the Evangelist to his band of hearers. The Muratorian Canon 
points to this connexion \ The close association of the two 
Johannine writings warrants the inference that the author of the 
Canon treated the First Epistle as an epilogue to the Gospel. And 
this in fact is its true character. The Epistle was intended to be 
circulated with the Gospel. This accounts for its abrupt commence- 
ment, which is to be explained as a reference to the Gospel which in 
one sense preceded it. This accounts likewise for the allusion to 
the water and the blood (1 John v. 6 sq.) as the witnesses to the 
reality of Christ's human nature, the counterpart of the statement 
in the Gospel narrative (xix. 35). 

The evidential value of all this cannot be over-estimated. It 
presents us with a combination of circumstances which a forger 
would not have had the ingenuity to invent ; nor, if he had 
invented it, would he have commanded all the circumstances 
necessary to carry out to a successful issue so stupendous an under- 
taking. 

[1867, 1868]. 

^ See above, p. 99. 
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ST PAUL'S PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 

O T Paul dates the commencement of his preparation for the 
^^ ministry as far back as the day of bis birth. He describes 
himself as set apart for the Gospel of Qod, set apart from his 
mother's womb (Rom. i. 1, Gal. i. 15). In his social position, in 
his intellectual training, in his religious creed — ^in all the 
influences which wrought upon his childhood and youth — 
there was a schooling which eminently adapted him to fill the 
part for which he was designed — to gather the Gentiles into 
the fold of Christ, to preach the universality of the new 
dispensation. This was especially his work — his Gospel 

And, when we come to piece together the notices preserved 
of his early life, we find that this training was in itself very 
remarkable, that it did in a way forecast his future destination, 
furnishing him with a large store of varied experiences, idle 
and unfruitful in Saul the Persecutor, but quickened suddenly 
into life in Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ, the Preacher to 
the Gentiles, by the lightning flash which struck him on the 
way to Damascus. 

We are accustomed to look to three countries especially as 
the great teachers of the modem world — Rome, Greece, Judsea. 
Rome, the foremost of all nations in the science of government, 
has handed down to us the principles of law and order. Greece, 
setting before us her rich treasures of thought and imagina- 
tion, has been a schoolmistress in art and literature. Above all, 
from Palestine we have learnt our true relation to God, which 
gives higher significance to art and literature and an eternal 
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value to the principles of law and order. If Borne supplied the 
bone and sinew to our colossal man, while Greece clothed him 
with flesh and gave him grace and beauty, it was Judsea that 
breathed the breath of life into him. Now all these three 
influences were combined in the great Apostle of the Qentiles. 
He was a citizen of Rome. His native place, Tarsus, was the 
great university of Greece. He was brought up in the Jew's 
religion in its most rigorous and most typical form. 

We are accustomed to dwell solely on the Jewish education 
of St Paul when considering his preparation for the ministry, 
not only as the most important, but also as the most prominent 
in the notices preserved of his early history. But the other 
elements in his training must not be neglected. It is not 
probable that one whose maxim it was to ' become all things to 
all men,' whose nature was eminently sensitive and impressible, 
could have &iled to be moved by these powerful influences, and 
the traces of their working are sufficiently distinct in his life and 
writings. On the other hand, exaggeration must be avoided. 
It would be a grave mistake to picture to ourselves the Apostle 
as an active politician, or an erudite philosopher and man of 
letters. The sphere of his thought was hx different. His life 
was far otherwise spent. But he must have received fix)m his 
political status as a Roman citizen and from his residence in the 
heart of a great Greek University impressions which enlarged his 
sympathies and his views, and thus, enabling him to enter more 
deeply into the thoughts and strivings of others, and to contem- 
plate the Gospel from different points of view, rendered him a 
fitter instrument in the hands of God for the special work for 
which he was destined. 

1. Let us consider St Paul as a citizen of Rcyme, The 
extension of the franchise was the keystone of the Roman 
system\ By this means a connexion and sympathy was kept 
up in the remotest parts of the Empire. The blood of the 
political body thus circulated freely by veins and arteries 
through the great heart of the republic to its extreme 

^ Cio. pro BaXb. 18 ; Beoker HatMuch der r&misehen AUerthBmer n. (1), p. 91. 
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members, and any injury done to one limb was an injury 
done to the whola The metaphor which I have employed is 
not my own : I am only expanding the image used by Cicero^ 
to express these relations. To the Roman his citizenship was 
his passport in distant lands, his talisman in seasons of difficulty 
and danger. It shielded him alike from the caprice of muni- 
cipal law and the injustice of local magistrates. In Syn% in 
Asia, in Greece — ^wherever he went — he bore about with him 
this safeguard of his liberties. How valuable such a protection 
must have been to St Paul, how often he must have invoked its 
aid in a life spent in travel and in the midst of enemies, we can 
well imagine. He had never known what it was to be without 
this citizenship, for he had been bom a citizen of Rome^ It 
procured him an honourable discharge from the prison at 
Philippi'; it loosed his fetters in the tower of ^ntonia*; it 
rescued him fix>m the lawlessness of a zealot mob, and sped him 
on his way under escort to Csesarea'; it transferred him from 
the hearing of a provincial governor to the court of Csesar 
himself'. As he lived, so he died — a citizen of Rome. It is 
recorded that, while his brother- Apostle St Peter suffered the 
punishment of a common male£a.ctor on the cross, St Paul was 
allowed to die by the sword, as the last recognition of his civic 
rights conceded by the law, when everything besides had been 
forfeited ^ 

In this way St Paul's position as a citizen must have been 
of essential service in the spread of the Oospel. But thiis is 
not exactly the point on which I wish to dwell. I am anxious 
rather to point out that, having been so constantly in requisi- 
tion, it must have impressed itself upon his mind with a 
corresponding force. And thus he must have been led to 
appreciate, as far as it was necessary for him to appreciate, the 
position which Rome occupied as a teacher of the world. I 

1 Oio. Verr. v. 67; Becker, n. (1), » Acta xxiii. 27. 

p. 9S. * Acts xzT. 12. 

* Acts zxii. 2S. ' TertaU. Seorpiaee § 15, de Praeacr. 

* Acts zvi. 87 sq. Heret. 86, etc. See Wieseler Chron, 
4 Aoto xzii. 26 sq. p. 642. 
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think there are very clear indications of this. It was no vulgar 
pride or idle self-assertion, but a true political instinct, which 
led St Paul to demand a practical apology from the magistrates 
at Philippi. It is clear from his language on this occasion, as 
on others, that he valued his position as a citizen of Rome. It 
was something to be connected with that gigantic Empire, whose 
presence he had felt everywhere, and which, in the restraints it 
placed on the lawless opposition of his adversaries, presented 
itself to him as a type and manifestation of that letting power 
which keeps Antichrist in check till the last day (2 Thess. 
ii. 7). 

Nay, so strong is the impression left in his mind, that he 
chooses the Roman franchise as the fittest image of the position 
of the believer in his heavenly kingdom. I have already 
referred to the language of Cicero in which he compares the 
connexion of the different parts of the Roman empire by this 
political tie to the circulation of the blood, language which 
reminds us of the Apostle's own image of the Church as the 
body knit together by its joints and ligatures (CoL ii. 19). 
Another passage of the same writer suggests still more striking 
points of comparison. ' I maintain it as a universal principle,' 
says Cicero (pro Balbo a 13), 'that there is no nation any- 
where so hostile or disaffected to the Roman people, none so 
united by ties of fidth and friendship, that we are debarred 
from admitting them to the right of citizens^' What wonder 
then if the Apostle saw a peculiar fitness in this image ? In the 
guarantee it offered to individual freedom, in its independence 
of circumstances of time and place, in its superiority over 
inferior obligations, in the sjrmpathy which it established 
between all the members of the community, in the universality 
of its application, lying as it did within the reach of all, tax or 
near, friend or foe — in all these points it expressed, as no other 
earthly institution could do, the eternal relations of the king- 
dom of Christ. Hence the language of St Paul, ' Our citizen- 
ship is in heaven ' (Phil. iii. 20). ' Only perform your duties as 

^ Beoker n. (1), p. 98, note (18). 
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citizens in a manner worthy of the Gospel of Christ' (Phil, i 27). 
And in a third passage, where the image reappears, his 
language seems to be coloured by the legal distinction of cives 
and peregrini. ' Ye are no longer strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens of the saints,' ovKeri iari (ivot (the recognised 
Greek equivalent o{ peregrini^) icaX irapo^tcoi, dXKa a-v/iiroXXriu 
T&v arfUov (Ephes. ii 19). They were once peregrini, they 
have been enrolled in the civitas coelitum. 

All this shows the deep impression which the Roman 
institutions had made on St Paul. And this being so, we 
cannot be wrong in recognising here a special training for the 
Apostleship of the Gentiles, opening out this vdder view of 
social life, and suggesting to him the true relation between the 
ordinances of men and the Gospel of Christ. 

2. But secondly, he was a native of Tarsus, the capital of 
Cilicia, ' no mean city,' as he himself styles it^ We have it on 
the authority of Strabo', a contemporary of St Paul, that 
Tarsus surpassed all other universities, such as Alexandria and 
Athens, in the study of philosophy and educational literature 
in general. * Its great pre-eminence,' he adds, ' consists in this 
that the men of learning here are all natives.' Accordingly he 
and others^ have made up a long catalogue of distinguished 
men who flourished at Tarsus in the late autumn of Greek 
learning : philosophers — of the Academy, of the Epicurean and 
Stoic schools — ^poets, grammarians, physicians. At Tarsus, one 
might say, you breathed the atmosphere of learning. How &r 
St Paul may have availed himself of these opportunities of 
cultivating a knowledge of Greek literature, how much of his 
boyhood and youth was spent here and how much at Jeru- 
salem, we cannot say. His Jewish teacher Gamaliel, who was 
distinguished for his liberality in this respect, would at least 
have encouraged him not to neglect this culture. It has been 
the tendency of recent writers to underrate St Paul's attain- 

1 Plant. Budent, Prol. t. 2. * Strabo xiy. p. 678. 

' Acts xzi. 89, odK d^fwv riXtttt * Paoljr Real-EneyeL der elau. AU 
voSlnp, tertkOmer s.v. Tanna. 
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ments. The extravagant language of older writers has produced 
a natural reaction. A treatise was even published 'On the 
stupendous erudition of St Paur\ Such exaggerations would 
be ludicrous if they were not painful. The majesty of the 
Qospel is not glorified by such means. St Paul's strength lay 
in a widely-different direction. It was 'not with enticing 
words of wisdom or philosophy (ovk iv iretOol^ ao<f>ia^ X070&9), 
but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power' (1 Cor. ii. 4), 
that he won his way. There is no ground for saying that 
St Paul was a very erudite or highly-cultivated man. An 
obvious maxim of practical life from Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33), 
a religious sentiment of Cleanthes repeated by Aratus, himself 
a native of Tarsus (Acts xvii 28), a pungent satire of 
Epimenides (Tit. i. 12), with possibly a passage here and 
there which dimly reflects some classical writer, these are very 
slender grounds on which to build the supposition of vast 
learning. His style certainly does not conform to classical 
models : his logic savours little of the dialectics of the schools. 
But on the other hand he did get directly or indirectly Scorn 
contact with Greek thought and learning lessons tax wider 
and fsBu: more useful for his work than a perfect style or a 
familiar acquaintance with the classical writers of antiquity. 
Whoever will study carefully the picture of the gradual degra- 
dation of the heathen world in the opening chapters to the 
Romans, or, still better, the address to the philosophical 
Athenians from the Areopagus, will see how thoroughly St 
Paul entered into the moral and religious position of the 
heathen world, and with what deep insight he traced its 
relations, whether of contact or of contrast, with the great 
message of which he was the bearer. These are only samples*. 
If we recognise in such passages the voice of inspiration, in 
union with that instinctive quickness of moral apprehension 
which a tender love always inspires, we have still to look to 
external influences to supply the material on which inspiration 

1 Schramm De Stupenda Eruditione ' Bee Joweit The EputU* of St Paul 
Pauli (1710). X. p. 862 sq. (1869). 
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might work. And foremost among these must be reckoned the 
lessons derived from his residence in early life in the centre of 
a great school — the greatest of its day — of Qreek thought and 
learning. 

We are disposed indeed to think lightly of the literary 
efforts of the Qreeks at this late date: but though Qreek 
literature had now lost the freshness aud beauty of the spring 
and early summer of its existence, it had in the decline of its 
autumn still a glory of its own. We must not forget that the 
later schools of Qreek philosophy exhibited a much greater 
earnestness of moral purpose, whether for good or evil, and 
achieved in consequence a much wider influence than the 
earlier. And if later Qreek literature was rather critical and 
reproductive than original and imaginative, as the earlier had 
been, this only rendered it a fitter handmaid for the diffusion 
of the Qospel. It was required that the great Apostle of the 
Qentiles should be able to understand the bearings of the 
moral and religious life of Qreece as expressed in her literature, 
and this lesson he could learn more impartially and more fully 
at Tarsus in the days of her decline, than at Athens in the 
freshness of her glory. Qreece in her old age was now summing 
up, as it were, the experiences of her past life. 

3. I have dwelt hitherto on the Oentile side of St Paul's 
training. The most important feature in his education has 
still to be considered. He was a Jew in the strictest sense of 
the term. Let us take his account of himsel£ ireptrofi'p 
OKTaijfiepoq, ix yivov^ ^lapaij\ ^t;\^9 Tieviafielv, 'Efipaw €^ 
'EfipaloDv (Phil. iii. 5). ' I was not admitted to the privileges of 
the covenant late in life, as a proseljrte. I was circumcised on 
the earliest day sanctioned by the law. I was not even the 
son of proselyte parents, but of the race of Israel — Israel the 
chosen of Qod. I was not descended from the rebellious 
Ephraim, who had played fast and loose with the covenant, as 
many Jews are, but from the select tribe of Benjamin, always 
faithful to Jehovah. I had no admixture of alien blood in my 
veins, for my ancestors from first to last were Hebrews.' Thus 
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in respect of these four points, (1) the covenant, (2) race, 
(3) tribe, (4) lineage, he was identified most closely and 
narrowly with the chosen people of Qod. He includes himself 
in the inmost circle of Judaism. 

And not only this, but in sect, education and conduct 
nothing was wanting to identify him fully with Jewish feeling 
and Jewish life in its most rigid and trenchant form^ He was 
a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee. He had been instructed at 
Jerusalem in the strictest principles of the law by Qamaliel, 
one of the seven great doctors, 'the Beauty of the Law,' whom 
all the Jews revered. He had carried out these principles with 
the utmost zeal and devotion. He was surpassed by none. 

And the lessons which he learnt in this way, and which 
he could not have learnt so well in any other way, were two- 
fold 

First of all, there was the negative lesson of what the law 
could not effect. He had borne in his own person the burden. 
He had felt its galling pressure, striving earnestly, with all 
the intensity of his nature, to meet its exactions. In propor- 
tion as he increased his efforts, he had to confess his weakness 
and inability. Who can read his pathetic description in the 
Epistle to the Romans of the helplessness and despair of one 
struggling under the weight of this load, without feeling that 
the Apostle is drawing from his own personal experiences, that 
these are the words not of a vague theorizer, but of a painful 
sufferer. And here too it is important to observe the influence 
of the sect to which he belonged. Of the three great parties 
who shared the empire of Jewish thought — ^the Essenes, the 
Sadducees, the Pharisees — the last alone could teach him the 
lesson in its completeness. On the Sadducee the law sat 
loosely ; he could not entirely divest himself of it, for it was the 
national badge, but he would wear it as lightly as he could. 
The Essene indeed was a most strict observer of ordinances, but 
the law was to him the starting-point of his mystical reveries, the 

^ The chief paBsagee reUting to St 18, 14; Phil. iii. 5, 6; Aots zzii. 8, 
Paul's Jewish experiences are GaL i. xziii. 6, zzvi. 4, 5 ; 3 Cor. xi. 32. 
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foundation of an ascetic practice by which he hoped to extricate 
the soul from the defilement of matter. Thus the Essenes 
could abandon the law where it seemed to interfere with their 
aspiration after purity, e.g. in sacrifice. To the Pharisee, on the 
other hand, the law presented itself in a different light. He 
regarded it as an end, as an absolute rule of conduct. He 
respected it in and for itself. ' Fulfil the law and you shall live,' 
was his motto. His vision did not extend beyond the law — 
the law as laid down by Moses, and as enlarged and interpreted 
by tradition. It was to him a compact strictly binding on 
the contracting parties in its minutest details. And thus it 
became to him, what it could scarcely have been to the Essene, 
the means of righteousness (SLKacoavpr) ix vofiov). This is just 
the point which St Paul seizes upon as the important feature 
of the law regarded as an instrument of training. It is in 
contrast to, and in consequence of, it that he develops the 
doctrine of grace, essentially the cardinal point in the Qospel 
of the Apostle of the Qentilea 

But secondly, the positive influence which St Paul's Jewish 
education exercised upon him was equally great and important. 
Notwithstanding the opposition he met fr^m his countrymen, 
in spite of all the liberal and the awakened sympathies which 
he derived frt)m his work, despite the necessity of contending 
daily and hourly for the freedom of the Qospel among 
the Gentiles, he never ceased to be a Jew, From his 
repeated denunciations against the Judaizers we are apt to 
forget this feature in the Apostle's character until we are 
startled to find by some passing allusion how deep-seated is this 
feeling in his heart. The Apostle's whole nature was made up 
of contrasts, and this was one. ' The strength of sin is the law,' 
and 'the law is holy and righteous and good,' these two 
maxims^ he could hold together and repeat in one breath. The 
most ardent patriot could not enlarge with greater pride on the 
glories of the chosen race than he does in the Epistle to the 
Romans. His care for the poor in Judsea is a touching proof 

> 1 Cor. XT. 56 ; Bom. vii. 18. 
L. K 14 
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of the strength of this national feeling. His attendance at the 
great annual festivals in Jerusalem is still more significant. ^ I 
mtLst spend the coming feast at Jerusalem^' (Act fie irdvrto^ 
TTfv ioprrjv rfjv ip)(pfj,hnfp 7rocrj<rai eh ^lepo'aokvfia). This 
language becomes the more striking when we remember that 
he was then intending to open out a new field of missionary 
labour in the far West, and was bidding perhaps his last &rewell 
to the Holy City, the joy of the whole earth. 

And here again it is important to remark on his connexion 
with the Pharisees. Whatever may have been their &ults, they, 
and they alone, entered into the religious feeling of the nation. 
Hence their influence with the people. They were the true 
historical link with the past, they represented the growing 
consciousness of the chosen people, in the two all-essential 
points in which it prepared the way for the Qospel — ^in their 
belief in the immortality of the soul and in the cherished 
expectation of the Messiah. In more senses than one they 
sat in Moses' seat. The pure negativism of the Sadducee lent 
no aid here. Even if he did entertain some £ednt Messianic 
hopes, which is more than questionable, he deprived them of 
all religious value by den}ring a future state. And so again 
with the Essenes. Whatever importance we may attach to the 
reveries of the mystic Essene recluse, as testifying to the 
reality of a spiritual world, when all around was fi^zen and 
stiiTened into formalism, still in his isolation from the national 
life of the Jews he lost that true historical instinct which was 
the life-blood of the people, and with it the vivid anticipations of 
the coming of Messiah. 

It is not the spirit of the Sadducee, or of the Essene, but of 
the Pharisee, the son of Pharisees, which breathes in these 
glorious words, ' And now for the hope of the promise made by 
Qod to our fathers I stand at the bar as a criminal, unto which 
promise our twelve tribes, instantly ministering day and night, 

^ Acts xviii. 21, of. zx. 16. If St not affect the fact of his Tisit to Jeru- 
Paul's words quoted above are to be salem at this crisis (Acts xviii. 22). 
rejected as an interpolation, this does 
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hope to attain : for this hope I am accused, king Agrippa, by 
Jews* (Acts xxvi. 6, 7). And whatever shadow of worldly policy 
may for a moment be supposed to have overclouded the 
Apostle's conscience, as by his timely appeal he divided the 
two rival sects on the question of the resurrection of the dead\ 
still the appeal in itself was perfectly justifiable, because 
perfectly true. His cause was the cause of the Pharisees, 
while between them and the Sadducees a great gulf was 
fixed. 

I have thus traced the three threads which were in- 
woven into the texture of the Apostle's mind, to strengthen 
its fabric and so to prepare him for his great work. It may 
be said indeed that when he is first brought before our notice, 
he bears no traces of any other than Jewish influences. He is 
a bigoted zealot, a narrow-minded persecutor. There is even 
a strong contrast between the cautious liberality of Gamaliel the 
master, and the persecuting rage of Saul the pupil. But is it not 
a matter of common experience, that the lessons of youth often 
lie for a time dormant and unnoticed, till they are suddenly 
kindled into flame by some electric stroke from without ? The 
miraculous appearance on the way to Damascus produced in 
St Paul a change far greater indeed but analogous to that 
which the more striking incidents of life have produced on 
many another. It flashed a new light on vast stores of 
experience laid up unconsciously in the past. It quickened 
into energy influences long forgotten and seemingly dead. 
The atoms of his nature assumed a fresh combination. The 
lightning fused the Apostle's character and moulded it in a 
new shape, and the knife of the torturer was forged into 
the sword of the Spirit. 

^ Acts xxiii. 6. 

[1863.] 
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V. 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF ST PAUL'S LIFE AND 

EPISTLES. 

i^N the subject of the chronology of St Paul's life originality 
^^ is out of the question. Unless new documents are dis- 
covered to throw fresh light upon the period, little or nothing 
can be added to our present stock of knowledge. Recent 
writers have treated the matter with a fulness which may be 
considered exhaustive, and it only remains for those who are 
later in the field to repeat and to sift the results at which their 
predecessors have already arrived. 

It may be as well to premise at the outset that as regards 
the exact dates in St Paul's life absolute certainty is unattain- 
able. An approximation to the truth is the most that we can 
expect, but this approximation is all that is necessary for my 
main object, which is to place his Epistles in connexion with 
his life. This impossibility of arriving at definite chronological 
results arises from the fact that there are very few points of 
contact between the Acts of the Apostles and contemporary 
history, and such points of contact as exist are of a vague 
kind chronologically. Indeed there are only two events in 
secular history which help us primarily in our search, though 
there are other allusions of a more uncertain character which 
can be appealed to as secondary and corroborative evidence. 
The two events to which I refer are, (1) the death of Herod 
Agrippa, (2) the procuratorship of Felix. We will proceed to 
investigate them in turn. 

1. The death of Herod Agrippa, which is recorded in 
Acts xii. 23, is known to have fallen in 44 a.d. For Josephus 
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says that at the time of his death he had abready completed the 
third year of his reign over the whole of Judaea (Ant. xix. 8. 2). 
Now this dignity was conferred upon him by Claudius soon 
after the commencement of that Emperor's reign, which took 
place on January 24thy A.D. 41. He died after the Passover, for 
it was during that festival that St Peter was imprisoned by him, 
and soon after Herod left Jerusalem for the last time. Now 
Herod's persecution of the Church and his subsequent death 
are related by St Luke in connexion with St Paul's second visit 
to Jerusalem. The account is inserted between the notices of 
St Paul's journey thither and his return to Antioch. It must 
not be assumed however that they exactly synchronized with that 
visit. St Luke's language is indefinite,'about that time,' and as his 
object in digressing is to describe the state of the Church at 
Jerusalem when St Paul arrived, the incidents which are then 
interpolated in the narrative may be supposed to have happened 
previously to that visit. Li this case St Paul's second visit 
to Jerusalem may be placed at the end of 44, or in 45. 

St Paul's object in visiting Jerusalem on this occasion was 
to carry relief to the Jews suffering from a dearth which extended 
' over the whole land,' or, as others would translate, ' the whole 
world' (i<f>* i\f}v rf)v oUovfiivrfv), and happened in the reign 
of Claudius ^ Unfortunately contemporaneous history does not 
ftimish us with the exact date of this dearth : but so £six as we 
can draw any conclusion, it is quite in accordance with the 
result already obtained. We read of several famines occurring 
at different times in different parts of the Roman Empire 
during this reign, but of no general dearth. Among these, one 
(and one only) is recorded as having happened in Judaea. 
Whatever interpretation therefore is to be put upon the words 
e^' okffv rifv oUov/jLevrjp, this must be the occasion in question, 
as history supplies no other. 

Now Josephus states' that this famine in Judaea fell in the 
procuratorships of Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander. 
Cuspius Fadus was appointed soon after the death of Herod 

1 Acts XL 2S. > Jo8. AnL zx. 5. 2. 
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Agrippa, Le. probably in 44, and Tiberius Alexander ceased to 
be procurator about 48. During this period then (44-48) the 
&mine must have raged. Cuspius Fadus was still procurator 
at the end of June 45, but the close of his office is uncertain* 
If we suppose him to have been succeeded by Alexander in 46, 
the famine may have broken out in 45, and spread over the 
following year at least. 

This date is further confirmed by another incident recorded 
by Josephus^ Helena, Queen of Adiabene, having recently 
embraced the Jewish religion, paid a visit to Jerusalem and, 
finding the famine raging, purchased food for the sufferers. 
This incident is inserted among events of 45, and the historian 
immediately adds that about this time {kotc^ tovtov top Kcupov) 
Fadus appeared in his province. It seems highly probable then 
that the famine broke out in 45, and as the Christians of 
Antioch had been prepared beforehand by the prophecy of Agabus» 
and were ready with the means of reUef. it may be presumed 
that Paul and Barnabas would be sent to Jerusalem as soon as 
the pressure began to be felt, Le. in the year 45. 

2. The date of the recall of Felix and the succession of 
Festus to the procuratorship is not directly known, but may be 
ascertained with a tolerable degree of accuracy. 

Pentecost had already passed when St Paul was imprisoned 
at Jerusalem', and he remained in captivity two years before 
Festus reached his province. Festus therefore did not arrive 
before Pentecost. Again, at the great fast of the same year, 
which fell in October, St Paul was as far as Crete on his way 
to Rome. Festus therefore must have entered upon his pro- 
curatorship between Pentecost and October, i.e. some time in 
the summer or autumn of the year. We have now to deter- 
mine this year. 

The following considerations show that it could not well 
have been earlier than AD. 60 : — 

(a) St Paul pleading before Felix (Acts xxiv. 10) says: 
' I know that thou hast been of many years (Jk woXKj&v ir&v) a 

1 Job. Ant. xx. 2. 6, xx. 6. 2. > Aots xx. 16, xxi. 27. 
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judge unto this nation.' Now Felix entered upon his procura* 
torship at the close of 52, and, if we allow between five and six 
years for the period designated iroXXd irrf, this will give 58 as 
the date of St Paul's imprisonment, and 60 as that of Felix' 
recalL We can scarcely allow less, and on the other hand, con- 
sidering the rapid succession of the procurators at this time, a 
period of five or six years might fairly be considered a long term 
of office. 

(6) Nero came to the Imperial throne in October 54. Now 
Josephus^ mentions several incidents which happened during the 
procuratorship of Felix subsequent to Nero's accession, and 
these together must have occupied a considerable time. These 
events include the death of Azizus, king of Emesa, the succession 
of Aristobulus to the kingdom of Chalcis, and the readjustment 
of the dominions of the younger Agrippa. They cover the period 
of the 'great quarrel' between the Jewish and Syrian inhabitants 
of Csesarea, which was closed by the armed intervention of the 
Roman procurator. Describing the jealousy which arose at 
this time between Felix and the high priest Jonathan, and 
which led to the assassination of Jonathan in the streets of 
Jerusalem by the governor's order, Josephus speaks of the 
reign of terror which, as the result of this dark deed, prevailed 
at festival times from the bands of assassins, who infested the 
capital, murdering their private enemies with impunity, even 
inside the sacred precincts. He devotes two long chapters to 
an account of the various robbers and impostors who flourished 
during this period of Felix's procuratorship, beginning with 
Eleazar, son of Dinseus, who was treacherously slain by Felix, 
and culminating in the formidable insurrection of the Egyptian. 

(c) This last-mentioned incident, the rebellion headed by 
the Egyptian, is alluded to by Claudius Lysias (Acts xxi. 38), 
on the occasion of St Paul's imprisonment, as having happened 
some time before (yrpo rovrcov r&v ^fiepw). We may &irly 
allow five or six years for the events which happened previously 
(as enumerated in the last paragraph), for the duration of this 

^ Job. AfU. xx. 8. 1—8, B. J. ii. 13. 
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rebellion itself, and for the period which elapsed; and this again 
will bring the date of St Paul's imprisonment to AD. 58. 

If this consideration leads to the year 60 as the earliest 
probable date of the recall of Felix, there are other circumstances 
which show that it cannot well have been lat^. 

(1) Felix was the brother of Pallas, the notorious favourite 
of the Emperor Claudius, and after he had been removed from 
the procuratorship to make room for Festus, wss only saved 
from the clamours of the Jews by the intercession of his brother. 
As Pallas was poisoned a.d. 62 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 66), Felix must 
have been recalled before this. It might have been supposed that 
this incident occurred before the removal of Pallas from power, 
AD. 55, related by Tacitus (Amu xiii. 14), but the considerations 
already adduced preclude this supposition. 

(2) Again St Paul, after his arrival in Rome, preaches two 
whole years unmolested (Acts xxviiL 30, 31). The great fire at 
Rome broke out in July 64, and the persecution of the Christians 
commenced immediately after. Thus the Apostle cannot have 
arrived in Rome later than 62, and Felix must have been re- 
called in the summer of 61 at the latest. 

(3) But there are other considerations which lead to the 
previous year 60 as the probable date of St Paul's arrival at 
Rome, for in Acts xxviii. 16 his fellow-prisoners are given 
up to the prefect of the praetorium (tjS arparoTreSapxvy Now 
Burrus held the office of prefect alone, but after his death it 
was shared by two, as had been the case also before his appoint- 
ment. As the plural is generally used in similar cases, the 
singular here would seem to imply that there was but one 
prefect at this time, Le. that Burrus was still living. But Burrus 
died early in the year 62 (in February at the latest) ^ and St Paul 
can scarcely have arrived in Rome before the end of March. 
The great fast, which fell on the 10th of Tishri (corresponding 
roughly to October), had already passed when the ship left 
LassBa in Crete. The voyage thence to Malta occupied four- 
teen days, and there they stayed three months, leaving for 

^ Tae. Ann, xiv. 52. 
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Puteoli by an Alexandrian vessel, that had wintered at Malta 
(Acts xxviii. 11). The season at which the seas became navig- 
able is stated by Yegetius^ to be the sixth before the Ides 
of March. For long voyages Pliny* places it at the vernal 
equinox. Taking the earlier date we have to allow three 
days for the stay at Syracuse, one for the delay at Bhegium, 
two for the voyage thence to Puteoli, and seven for the stay at 
Puteoli (Acts xxviii 12 — 14). Besides this we have to account 
for the voyages fix)m Malta to Sjnracuse and from Syracuse to 
Rh^um, with the journey from Puteoli to Rome, St Luke not 
having stated the time occupied by these. If therefore Bumis 
was still living when St Paul reached the metropolis, he must 
have arrived in the preceding year 61, and Felix must have 
been recalled in the summer of 60. 

(4) This date is further borne out by another considera- 
tion. Felix was succeeded by Festus, Festus by Albinus. Now 
Albinus was already procurator at the Feast of Tabernacles A.D. 
62. For the Jewish war broke out in 66, and Albinus was at 
Jerusalem at the season of this festival four years before. How 
long he had held office at that time we are ignorant At most 
however this would allow only a year and a quarter for the 
procuratorship of Festus, supposing him to have entered on 
his office in the summer of 61. But the number of incidents 
which Joeephus records as having taken place during his pro- 
curatorship can scarcely be crowded into this short space of 
time ; and we are thus led to the year 60 as the more probable 
date of his appointment. 

We have thus ascertained two fixed dates in the chronology 
of St Paul's life — ^a.d. 45 for his second journey to Jerusalem 
and A.D. 60 for his voyage to Home. The former of these being 
an isolated event in St Luke's narrative is of little value com- 
paratively for our purpose ; but from the latter the whole of the 
known chronology of St Paul's life is determined, by means 
of the notices in the Acts of the sequence of events and the 

1 Yegetios de re militaH ir. 39. * Pliny N. H. ii. 47. 
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time occupied by them, together with occasional allusions in the 
Epistlea 

These notices in St Luke's narrative are much more exact in 
the latter part of the history, commencing with the third 
missionary journey, than in the former : and it will be seen from 
the following table how the dates of the Apostle's life are 
ascertained by a backward reckoning from the date of the 
procuratorship of Festua 

34. St Paul's conversion. 

C£ Gal. i 15 sq. Three years after his conversion he went up to 
Jerusalem, for (1) the point of time is obviously his conversion, for 
the argument depends on that, and (2) /icra rpla trrf must mean 
three whole years, or substantially so, for the preposition firra, to 
say nothing of the argument, excludes the supposition of a Judaical 
reckoning, by which a term of a little more than a year might be 
so designated*. 

He visits Arabia, and returns to Damascus (GaL i. 17, Acts ix. 20-25, 
2 Cor. xi. 32, 33). 

37. First visit to Jerusalem (Acts ix. 26, GaL L 18). 

Of. G^. ii. 1. Between the first and third visit to Jerusalem a period 
of 14 years elapsed, for (1) the visit recorded in this passage of the 
Galatians must be identified with the third of the Acts, (2) dia 
d^Kortaaaptav irw must be reckoned from the first visit, not from the 
date of the Apostle's conversion, because St Paul's object is to show how 
long a period elapsed without his holding communication with the 
Apostles of the Circumcision, (3) waXtM dvifirpf refSers back to the 
previous visit 

37-44. To Ccesarea and Tarsus, visit to Syria (Acts ix. 30, GaL i. 21). 

44. St Paul brought by Barnabas to Antioch. He stays there a year 
(Acts xi. 26). 

45. Second visit to Jerusalem with alms (Acts xi. 29, 30). 

46. 47. At Antioch. 

48. FiBST Missionary Journkt (Acts xiii 1-xiv. 26) with Barnabas. 
He visits Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra^ Derbe, and 
returns to Antioch. 

' [In his commentary on the Gala- version in a.d. 86, and the first Tisit to 
tians, however, Dr Lightfoot adopts the Jerusalem in a.d. 88 ; see note on Gkd. 
Jewish reckoning, and places the oon- ii. 1, 2.] 
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A.D. 

61. Third visit to JeruBalem with Barnabas (GaL ii. 1 sq., Acts zv. 1 sq.). 
The Council of Jerusalem. 
Eetums to Antioch. The interview with Peter (GaL ii. 11 sq.). 

Sbgond Missionabt Journey (Acts zv. 36-zviiL 22) with SUas. 
First visit to Galatia. 

52. Crosses into Europe. First visit to Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Corinth. 

[1 Thessalonians.] 

63. At Corinth. 

[2 Thessalonians.] 

54. (Spring) Leaves Corinth for Ephesus. 

(Summer) Fourth visit to Jerusalem at Pentecost (Acts zviii. 21, 22). 

Returns to Antioch. 

(Autumn) Third Missionary Journey (Acts zviiL 23-zzi. 15). 

Second visit to Galatia (Acts zviiL 23, GaL iv. 13-16). 

To Ephesus again. 

55. At Ephesus. 

Second visit to Corinth (2 Cor. zii. 14, ziii. 1, 2). 

56. At Ephesus. Sends a letter (now lost) to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
V. 9). 

Reply from the Corinthians (1 Cor. vii. 1). 

57. (Spring) At Ephesus. Mission of Timotheus to Corinth (1 Cor. zvi 
10-12, Acts ziz. 22). 

[1 Corinthians.] 

First Mission of Titus to Corinth (2 Cor. zii. 18). 

St Paul leaves Ephesus, overtaking Timotheus (?). 

Visits Troas and Macedonia. 

Second visit to Philippi and Thessalonica. 

(Autimm) Titus rejoins St Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. vii. 6). 

[2 Corinthians.] 
Second Mission of Titus to Corinth. 
(Winter) Third visit to Corinth (Acts zz. 2). 

[Galatians K] 

58. (Spring) At Corinth. 

[Romans.] 

Third visit to Philippi ; meets the elders of Ephesus at Milet\]s. 
(Summer) Fourth visit to Jerusalem : arrested and sent to Cassarea. 

59. At Csssarea. 

60. (Autumn) Voyage to Rome, and shipwreck at Malta. 

61. (Spring) Arrival at Rome. 

^ The Epistle to the Galatians may of a.i>. 58. 
have been written in the early spring 
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62. (Spring) At Rome. 

[Philippians.] 

(Autumn) [Colossians, Epheeians, Philemon.] 

63. (Spring) Release of St Paul. 

St Luke's narrative mentions ' two whole years * (Acts xxviii. 90) as 
the period of St Paul's sojourn at Rome. The notice implies a change 
at the end of this period, hence we fix the release in the spring of 63. 

63-66. First jattmey Eastward. 

(?) He revisits Macedonia. Fourth visit to Philippi {raxw iktviroptaif 

Phil. ii. 24). 

(?) Revisits Asia and Phrjgia. Visit to GoIobssq (Philemon 22). 

J&WTMy Weitzpord, 

(7) Founds the Chim^h of Crete. 

Visits Spain, Gaul (?) (2 Tim. iv. 10), and Dahnatia (?) (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

Second journey Eastward, 

Revisits Asia and Phrygia (2 Tim. i. 15 sq.). Visits Ephesus (1 Tim« 

i. 3) ; here prohably he encounters Alexander the coppersmith (1 Tim. 

i. 20, 2 Tim. iv. 14). Leaves Timgthy in charge of the Ephesian 

Church. 

67. Revisits Macedonia (1 Tim. i 3). Fifth visit to PhilippL 
(?) Revisits Achaia (Athens and Corinth). 

[1 Timothy.] 

Visits (perhaps revisits) Crete, and leaves Titus in charge of the 
Church there (Titus i. 5). Returns to Asia. 

[Titus.] 

Visits Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), sails to Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), is at 
Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20) on his way to Nicopolis to winter (Tit iii. 12). 

(Autumn) Arrested (probably at Corinth) S and carried to Rome. 
Titus joins him there. 

[2 Timothy.] 

Timothy shares his imprisonment (Heb. xiiL 23). 
68(?). (Spring) Martyrdom of St Paul (Jerome de vir. iUustr, 5 'in 
the fourteenth year of Kero'^. 

June. Death of Nero. 

The table of the events of St Paal's life giyen above has 
been drawn up with the special object of presenting a record 
of the Apostle's association with the Churches to which he wrote 

^ Nero was in Greece from a.d. 66 to ' Ensebias (Chronicon) places it *in 
August A.D. 67 (Suet. Nero 19 sq. ; Jos. the thirteenth year of Nero ' i.e. before 
B. J. ii. 20. 1). Oct. 67. 
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letters, and of the periods of his epistolary activity. It remains 
for us now to consider in their mutual relations the letters 
which have come down to us. 

The Epistles of St Paul may be divided into four chrono- 
logical groups, each group being separated from the next by an 
interval of about five years, each group again corresponding to a 
marked epoch in the Apostle's life, and representing a distinct 
phase in his teaching. To make my meaning clear, I give the 
scheme in a tabulated form : — 



Pebiod 

1. Second Missionaay 
Journey 



2. Third Missionary 
Journey 



9. First Roman 
Captivity 



4. Alter the Release, 
including the Second 
Roman Captivity. 



Efistlbs 


Datbb 


1 and 2 
Thessalonians 


A.n. 52, 63 


1 and 2 

Corinthians 

Galatians 

Romans 


67,68 


Philippians 
Ephesians 
Colossians 
Philemon 


62,63 


1 Timothy 

Titus 

2 Timothy 


67,68 



Chabactbbistics 

Christ the Judge 

or 

The Tribunal 

Christ the Redeemer 
or 
The Cross 



Christ the Word 

or 

The Throne 



Church Organisation 

or 
The Congregation 



These dates are in some cases approximate only. Thus 
there is a possibility that 1 Thessalonians was written in 
A.D. 51, and 2 Thessalonians in A.D. 52 ; a possibility also that 
the Epistles of the First Roman Captivity should be antedated 
a year throughout ; but upon the whole the above is the result 
which falls in best with the chronology of St Paul's life as given 
above ; and the phenomenon which this result presents throws 
much light upon the way in which we should approach the 
study of Holy Scripture as the vehicle of Divine* revelation. 

In every inspired writing there are two elements, the human 
and the Divine, or, as it is sometimes expressed, the letter and 
the spirit; and the different views held of the doctrine of 
inspiration depend upon the prominence given to one or the 
other of these elements, and the judgment formed of their 
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mutual relations. Hence it will be seen that no conceivable shade 
of opinion is excluded, and every attempt at classifying these 
views must be more or less fallacious. But it will be sufiSciently 
exact for our present purpose roughly to assume a threefold 
division in the attitude taken by writers on this question — ^in 
the first of these the Divine element being too exclusively 
considered^ in the second this undue prominence being assigned 
to the human agency, and in the third, and only adequate view 
of inspiration, each of these elements being recognised in 
its proper sphere and the two harmoniously combined. The 
first of these views is irrational, the second is rationalistic, 
the third alone is in accordance alike with the highest reason 
and the fullest faith. 

The irrational view — that which loses sight of the human 
agency — ^is prior in time (I am speaking now of modem criti- 
cism) to the rationalistic. It refuses to recognise any peculiar- 
ities in the individual writer who is under the guidance of the 
Spirit; it is insensible to any varieties in style, any differ- 
ence in the method of treatment in different books of Holy 
Scripture. It reduces the whole Bible to one uniform colour. 
It is needless to say that such a view must fall at once before 
the assaults of criticism. If this were all, it might be borne 
patiently, but unhappily it has dragged down the tottering faith 
of not a few in its fall. It may also be said that it is derogatory 
to the majesty of God, that it has no support fix>m analogy in 
His workings elsewhere, and no authority from Holy Scripture 
itself. 

This theory of inspiration provokes a reaction. The rational- 
istic view is the natural consequence of its exaggerated form. 
In this the human element is put so prominently forward that 
the Divine is obscured. The Divine agency is perhaps not actually 
denied, but it is so virtually. By indefinitely extending the 
action of inspiration, it is in £Etct rendered meaningless. It is 
aUowed that Moses and David, that St Paul and St John, were 
inspired, but then the same privilege is claimed for Homer and 
.^Elschylus, for Pythagoras and Plato. Now I should be the last 
L. E. 15 
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to deny that whatever is good, whatever is beautiful, whatever 
is true in the heathen writers is derived fix>m the primal source 
of all beauty, truth and goodness. I have been taught — and I 
fully believe it — that every good gift and every perfect gift 
Cometh from above. But practically there is such a vast diffe- 
rence between the illumination of the apostle and prophet, and 
the illumination of the philosopher and poet, that to call both 
by the same term ' inspiration,' instead of tending to clear our 
conceptions, does in fact leave a very erroneous impression on 
our minds. Inspiration is thus emptied of its significance. 

The true view is a mean between these extremes, or rather 
it is a combination of the two. It recognises the element of 
truth which each contains, adopting and uniting the elements. 
And it recognises them too in all their fulness. It does not 
assign less power to the Divine agency, nor does it ignore any 
of the characteristics of the human instrument. The truth is 
one, but it has many sides. One man is more fitted than 
another by natural endowments to appreciate it fix)m some 
particular point of view. No man is capable of seeing it from 
every side, else he becomes more than a man. The Holy Spirit 
has chosen His instruments, as Christ chose His Apostles, for 
their natural gifts, whether intellectual or spiritual, and has 
inspired them for our instruction and guidance. But He has 
not destroyed their individuality. Each with his special mes- 
sage to deliver, they become fit instruments under Divine guid- 
ance to develop a particular aspect of the truth, and we may 
suppose, without presumption, that they had each their part 
assigned them, according to their natural capabilities and acquire- 
ments, in penning the volume of Holy Scripture, as we know 
that they had in rearing the £sibric of the Church. 

To sum up and to apply what has been said. Inspiration is 
not a mechanical power or a magical agency. It does not use 
men merely as its instruments. It is a moral and spiritual 
power. It does not transmute its agents: it moulds them. 
Hence, as a natural result arising from the varied circumstances 
and training of the inspired writers, it is not uniform. And, for 
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a right appreciation of the lessons of Holy Scripture, three 
stages in this absence of uniformity must be recognised. First, 
there is a growth from age to age. From the Law we advance 
to the prophets ; from the prophets to the Gospel& Thus in- 
spiration is developed. Secondly, there is a diversity of inspira- 
tion in different persons in the same age. One sacred writer, 
St Paul, views the Gospel as the abrogation of the Law ; another, 
St James, as its fulfilment. They are not contradictory, but 
complementary the one to the other, for the Gospel is at once 
the abrogation and the fulfilment of the Law. One Evangelist, 
St John, dwells chiefly on the Eternal Sonship of the Saviour ; 
another, St Luke, on His human tenderness and His sympathy 
with our infirmities. They are both true, for He is very (Jod 
and very Man. Thus they have different functions to perform ; 
their office is to set forth the Gospel message from different 
points of view, which are determined by their respective positions 
and characters. Thirdly, there is a diversity in the same writer 
in different stages in his career. When we apply this principle to 
St Paul, we discover on examination that he exhibits a historical 
development in his teaching. By the word development' is 
meant, not that St Paul added to his doctrines, but that he 
altered the lights in which he placed them, making one point 
more prominent at one time than at another. The whole 
doctrine is there from the first implicitly involved in the funda^ 
mental conception of the person of Christ, but the particular 
aspects are brought into special prominence, as they are called out 
at different times by the exigencies of external circumstances. 

These external circumstances are twofold ; first, the varying 
requirements of the Church at large, secondly, the altered con- 
ditions of the Apostle's own life. These are the two forces through 
which inspiration acts upon the development of St Paul's 
teaching; and the progress in his case I have endeavoured 
to express in the watchwords which I have attached above to 
the four groups of Epistles—' The Tribunal,' ' The Cross,' ' The 
Throne,' ' The Congregation.' 

For the sake of convenience we will set aside the chrono- 

15—2 
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logical order, and consider, at the outset, the first and the fourth 
group of his Epistles. The doctrine of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians throughout is the Second Advent, 'Christ the 
Judge.' This is the one prominent idea which runs through 
this pair of letters from end to end. Similarly, the purpose of 
the Pastoral Epistles is ecclesiastical organization. In the light 
of the external circumstances of the Church at the two periods 
involved, the reasons for this striking difference between the two 
groups are hardly less obvious than the fSact of its existence. 

It is only natural that the doctrine of the Second Advent 
should occur early in the Pauline Epistles. And this for several 
reasons. The Resurrection was the central point in the teach- 
ing of the Twelve after the Day of Pentecost, and the Resur- 
rection naturally suggested its necessary correlative, the Second 
Coming of Christ. Again, the doctrine of the Second Advent 
involved the doctrine of rewards for faithful service in the infSskncy 
of the Church. When persecution was rife, the disciples would 
need the necessary incentive to steadfastness under trial which 
such a promise brought with it. Thirdly, the expectation of 
the Second Advent implied the call to repentance, and therefore 
found its natural place in the forefix)nt of St Paul's early teach- 
ing, just as the Baptist's cry 'Repent' preceded our Lord's 
ministry. Thus, in his discourse on the Areopagus, St Paul, 
after drawing attention to God's presence in nature, goes on to 
point the moral of the special doctrine of revelation as repent- 
ance resulting upon Christ's coming to judgments Lastly, 
Messianic hopes had to be satisfied. Hitherto, externally every- 
thing had ended in disappointment The Eling had suffered a 
malefactor's death ; and the Ascension, which followed upon the 
triumph of the Resurrection, was, to Jewish Christians, if not a 
negation, at least a deferring, of the promised kingdom of God. 
Thus the Second Advent became the answer to Messianic 
expectations. 

And if the Second Advent furnished the natural theme for 
St Paul's earliest Epistles, not less obvious is it why his latest 

^ Acta XYii. 80, 81. 
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utterances should have been devoted to the question of the 
organization of the Church. A study of the history of the 
Church at this period shows a growing restlessness both in 
thought and action, synchronizing with the withdrawal of the 
teachers most competent to check these disorders. Schisms and 
heresies were starting into life within the fold, and meanwhile 
the apostolate was dying out. Therefore a double necessity 
was laid upon 'Paul the aged' to meet this danger by strengthen- 
ing and developing the Church's system of government. If we 
look at the Pastoral Epistles, we find no new doctrine inculcated. 
The two notes which are struck again and again are (1) ' Hold 
fftst the tradition' (rffp trapoBriicfiv ^vXa^ov 1 Tim. vL 20, 2 Tim. 
L 14), and (2) ' Preserve order in the ChurcL' In short, this 
group of Epistles constitutes St Paul's last will and testament, 
in which he gives his final instructions for the maintenance and 
continuity of the faitL 

Thus the two letters to the Thessalonians and the Pastoral 
Epistles may be entitled the pre£Gu;e and the postscript re- 
spectively to the Pauline literature, its prologue and its 
epilogue. We have now cleared the ground, and may pass 
on to consider the second and third of the groups of Epistles, 
which contain the main substance of the Apostle's doctrine. 
And here a somewhat fuller explanation will be necessary. The 
ancient Greek Fathers divided what we call by the general 
name of 'Theology' into two distinct provinces, oUovofila and 
0€oXoyla, The first of these two terms points, as its deriva- 
tion implies, to a Divine dispensation. The Church is, in effect, 
the household (o oIko^) of God, and 17 oUovofAia is the plan by 
which God rules His household. It is the means whereby 
Qod ransoms fix)m sin. It includes the dispensation of the 
gifts and graces of the Spirit which form part of the Divine 
'household-stuff.' On the other hand, as understood by the 
Fathers, 17 0€o\oyia directed itself to the contemplation of 
Christ's Eternal Being — His relation to the Father and the Holy 
Spirit before the worlds were made. It was in this technical 
sense of the word that Gregory of Nazianzus and St John 
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aUke procured the title of o 0€o\iyo^. Thus the spheres in 
which the two sciences move are different. The one centres 
round the Incarnation and embraces all that flows therefrom ; 
the other, taking for its theme the Divine attributes of Christ, 
pierces behind the Incarnation to the Eternal, Pre-existent Word. 
This twofold division in the province of Theology has its counter- 
part in the two groups of St Paul's Epistles with which we are 
now concerned. The distinctive feature of the Epistles of the 
Third Missionary Journey is the stress laid upon oUovofila ; on 
the other hand, the Epistles of the First Roman Captivity deal 
mainly with BeoXoyia, I have therefore given as its leading 
characteristic to the one group, ' the Cross,' to the other, * the 
Throne.' 

Justification, Atonement, Sacrifice — the vast majority of 
passages which bear upon these doctrines are to be found in the 
Epistles of the second group. And if we turn to the circum- 
stances of the Church at the period at which they were written, 
the reason becomes obvious. This was the time of St Paul's 
great conflict with Judaism on the one hand and Hellenism on 
the other. The Cross of Christ contains the complete answer 
to the error of both, to the formalism of the one and the anti- 
nomianism of the other. * Christ died for us' — here is the 
reply to the legalism of the Jew, setting forth that the true 
ground of Christian hope is faith, not works; 'we must die 
with Christ' — here is the reply to the license of the Greek, 
exhibiting as it does the true motive of life. In short, there 
is a work done for us, and a work done in us. The two must 
not be separated. Christ's righteousness, so St Paul tells us, 
cannot become our righteousness, unless we become one with 
Christ, unless we live in Christ. It is this repose in Christ 
which makes sin impossible. This is St Paul's doctrine. He 
never sacrifices the one proposition to the other. When he 
dwells on the truth ' Christ died for us/ he is ever mindful of 
its correlative ' We must die with Christ,' i.e. die to self and to 
sin. He never separates the religious belief from the moral 
change. Nay, he cannot conceive of the two as separated. For 
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&ith in Christ is a moral as weU as an intellectual state, and 
with St Paul its moral aspect is in fact the more prominent of 
the two. So that not 'justification by £sdth' so much as 'dying 
and living with Christ ' ' oneness with Christ ' may be regarded 
as the central point of his Gospel. This is the meaning of his 
constantly i*epeated phrase ' in the Lord/ ' in Christ ' (eV Kvpl^, 
hf Xpurr^y, and this fact it is which, when once realised, makes 
it impossible even to suspect an opposition between St Paul 
and St James in their fundamental views, though the verbal 
statement of them is at first sight different'. The two proposi- 
tions of the antithesis contain the answer to the two fundamental 
errors of the Jew and the Gentile. The Jewish error, which was 
dogmatic, rested upon a false ground of hope. The Hellenic 
error, which was practical, sprang from a false theory of life. 
The Jewish convert said, * We are saved by the works of the law.' 
St Paul's answer is, ' No : Christ died for us. A work has been 
done for us by God; and we are saved by fieiith in Christ' 
(meaning thereby, &ith in Christ, with all that the idea conveys 
with it). The Gentile convert said, * We are no longer under 
the works of the law. We are free to do as we like ; let us sin 
that grace may abound.' ' No,' replies the Apostle, ' we must 
die with Christ ; Christ's work must be done in us.' Thus the 
danger of the one was bondage; the danger of the other 
UceDse. These respective errors he meets separately in writing 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. The watchword of 



1 Ibr Kvpltfi Bom. ziv. 14, ztI 2, 8, 
11, 12, 13, 22 ; 1 Cor. iy. 17, vu. 22, 39, 
iz. 1, 2, zi. 11, zv. 68, zvi 19; 2 Oor. 
ii. 12 eto. ; iw Xpiffri} Bom. iii. 24, yi. 
11, 23, viii. 1, 2, 89, ix. 1, zii. 5, zy. 17, 
zri. 8, 7, 10; 1 Cor. i. 2, 4, 80, iii. 1, 
iv. 10, 16, 17, zv. 18, 19, 81; 2 Cor. ii. 
17, V. 17. zii. 2, 19 etc. 

* Some modem teadiers however, 
alleging his name, have forgotten the 
one proposition or the other. Taking 
jnstification by faith and by ftdth alone 
as their watchword, they have produced, 
as an eztreme result, antinomianism. 



Hence Luther's saying *Sln, and sin 
boldly,' though Lather himself was 
anything bat antinomian. Mr M. 
Arnold justly protests against this 
perversion, this one-sided view, of St 
Paul's doctrine, and all its dangerous 
consequences, dangerous to practice 
and dangerous to belief, for it has 
done more than almost anything else 
to repel the moral sense. On the 
other hand, Mr M. Arnold himself, it 
seems to me, has thrown the other 
proposition 'Christ died for us* a little 
too much into the background. 
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the one Epistle is 'liberty, not license'; of the other 'Not 
license, but liberty/ though in neither is the antithetical pro- 
position suppressed \ Finally in the Epistle to the Romans 
the composite character of the Church which he addressed 
compelled him to combine the two aspects, and to treat them in 
a full exposition. 

And side by side with the special questions which were 
agitating the Church at large at this crisis of her history, must 
be set the particular circumstances of the Apostle's life. This 
was its most tumultuous period, a time of constant travel, of 
bitter personal opposition, of ceaseless activities of every kind. 
All this combiped to fit him at this time to be the exponent of 
this particular side of Gospel trutL 

We turn to the third group of Epistles, and at once we 
notice a change of subject-matter. The metaphysical, mystical, 
contemplative aspects of the Gospel are brought out into special 
prominence. In place of the lessons of soteriology and re- 
demption which we meet with in the Epistles of the Third 
Missionary Journey, Christ is exhibited as the Eternal Word, as 
God manifest in the flesh', and, as the corollary upon this 
teaching, is set forth the union of the individual and the Church 
with God through Christ'. Christ's reign in heaven, His pre- 
existence. His omnipotence, form the Apostle's theme rather 
than His life on earth, "Bis humiliation, the example of His 
perfect character. The Church militant is for the time lost in 
the Church triumphant. As before, the secret of this change 
of thought is to be found in the altered conditions of the 
Apostle's life and the Church's needs. A lengthened term of 
imprisonment, first at Csesarea, then at Rome, had succeeded 
upon a period of bustling, strained activity. In God's good 

^ Contrast generally Oal. ii. 15 sq corrective), iz. 19, 21, z. 14, 16, 28, 82, 

{w. 19, 20 supply the correetiTe), iii. 2, zi 3, zii 12, 27, 2 Ck>r. i. 5, iv. 10 — 12, 

10 sq, T. a— 6, 11 (tw. 18 sq, 16 sq ▼. 17—20 (t7. 21 corrective), 

corrective), vi. 14, with 1 Cor. v. 6, 7 * Cf. Eph. L 10, 20-28, iii. 15, iv. 15, 

{v. 7 Koi ykp rb wdTXfl. corrective), vi vi. 9 ; Phil. ii. 6 sq ; Col. i. 15 sq, 

9 sq (v. 11 corrective), 15 sq (v, 20 ii. 9 sq, iii. 1, 4, etc. 

corrective), vii 19, 28, viU. 8, 9 (v. 11 < Cf. Phil. iii. 20 ; Eph. ii. 19, etc. 
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providence St Paul was enjoying a season of uninterrupted rest, 
which gave the opportunity for a contemplation of the highest 
mysteries of the £utL The most tranquil period of his life 
supervened upon the most tumultuous. Thd Epistle to the 
Ephesians is the expression of the one period, the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the reflection of the other. But 
the consideration that the Apostle's frame of mind at this time 
would naturally lead him to the study of metaphysical specu- 
lation must not blind us to the propriety of this study in 
relation to the altered conditions of the Church. The foe from 
which she had most to fear now was no longer Judaism or 
Hellenism, but Orientalism, that mystic, theosophic speculation 
with regard to angelic, intermediate beings between God and 
man which was afterwards known as Gnostidsm and reached 
its climax in the femtastic systems of Basilides and Valentinus* 
That this was the case is evident when we consider the character 
of the heresy in the Colossian Church, against which St Paul 
argues in his Epistle to that Church. In order therefore to 
confront these false doctrines, it was necessary for the Apostle 
to show that there was only one link between God and man, 
Christ manifest in the flesh, and that there was no room for the 
successive emanations, in the creation of which his opponents 
delighted to indulge their elaborate fancy. 

[1863.] 
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THE CHURCHES OF MACEDONIA. 

O T PAUL'S first visit to Macedonia was the dawn of a new 
'^ era in the development of the Christian ChurcL The 
incidents, which ushered it in, spoke significantly to himself 
and his fellow-labourers ; and, in St Luke's record, they stand 
out in bold relief. The entrance into Macedonia and the visit 
to Rome are the two most important stages in the Apostle's 
missionary life, as they are also the two most emphatic 
passages in the historian's narrative-— the one the opening 
campaign of the Gospel in the West, the other its crowning 
triumph. It is no surprise therefore that St Paul years after- 
wards should speak of his labours in Macedonia, as 'the beginning 
of the Gospel V though his missionary course was now half run. 
The fedth of Christ had, as it were, made a firesh start. 

This portion of St Luke's narrative' is emphasized not by 
any artifice of the writer, but by the progress of the incidents 
themselves which all converge to one point. St Paul having 
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passed through the country of Phrygia and Qalatia is driven 
forward under the divine guidance and in spite of his own 
impulses towards the shores of the Hellespont. Attempting to 
diverge on either side, he is checked and kept in the direct 
path. He first looks wistfully towards the country lying on his 
left, wishing to preach the Gospel in the populous district of 
Proconsular Asia. *The Holy Spirit forbids him' to do so. 
He next turns his steps towards Bithjmia situated on his right, 
doubtless with the same purpose. This attempt is as futile as 
the former. 'The Spirit of Jesus' will not permit it Thus 
hemmed in on either side, he has no choice but to go forward, 
and so he arrives on the coast of the Mgsdan. Here at length 
the meaning of those strange hindrances, which had thwarted 
his energetic purpose, becomes apparent. God's providence has 
destined him for a nobler mission-field. While at Troas gazing 
on the sight of the opposite shores of Europe, he receives an 
intimation which decides him. He sees a vision in the night. 
A man of Macedonia stands before him and entreats him: 
' Come over and help us.' He considers this as an indication of 
the will of God, and in obedience thereto he crosses the narrow 
sea which separates Asia from Europe. 

In this way St Luke forces upon our notice the importance 
of this visit to Macedonia. When he comes to narrate the 
visit itself, he does so with a greater minuteness of detail than 
is usually found in his narrative. The incidents of St Paul's 
preaching at Philippi especially, the first European tovm which 
hears the truths of the Gospel from the lips of the Apostle, are 
dwelt upon with singular fulness. Of these incidents the his- 
torian was himself an eyewitness. He had but lately joined 
St Paul 8 company for the first time, and the scenes, in which 
he now moved, would naturally dwell in his memory with all 
the force of firesh and unwonted experiences. But beyond this 
personal reason we can scarcely doubt that the fulness of detail 
in this part of his narrative is due also to the conviction in his 
mind that this visit heralded a new and important era in the 
history of the Christian Church. 
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It was not only that the Apostle had surmounted the sea- 
barrier which separates two tracts of country bearing different 
names, and conventionally regarded as distinct continents\ 
The real significance of his journey lay in this, that it brought 
him in contact with new interests, new associations and ideas, 
or at least into closer contact with them than hitherto. He 
now occupied the ground which from its geographical position 
was the natural high road between the East and the West, and 
was mixing with that people whose mission it had been to fuse 
the whole civilised world, to bring the arts and intelligence of 
Greece and the political capacities of Rome into alliance with 
the nobler spiritual instincts and sublimer theological conceptions 
of Asia — above all, with the one specially revealed religion of 
Palestine — and thus to pioneer the way for the Gospel The 
great Macedonian conqueror had appreciated the task which 
its natural position imposed upon his country. He can have 
been no mere selfish tyrant or vain profligate, who when advised 
by the wisest philosopher of the day to treat the Greeks as firee 
subjects, the Orientals as slaves, repudiated the narrow counsels 
of his teacher, declaring that he had been 'sent by God to 
unite, pacify, and reconcile the whole world'.' This generous 
sentiment of Alexander was an anticipation, however feeble, of 
the work of that great Reconciler, who broke down the partition 
walls between castes and nations', and may well recal the loftier 
utterance of St Paul, who proclaimed that there was now 
'neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor firee-,' 
but all were ' one in Christ!' And when again we read of the 



^ It is interesting to observe that 
'Europe' is nerer once mentioned in 
the New Testament, and that 'Asia' 
denotes not the continent, bat the 
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man in St Paul's vision are not * Oome 
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taunts levelled at the Macedonian king by narrower-niinded 
Greeks, because he strove to conciliate the Oriental peoples 
whom he had vanquished, by conforming to their dress and 
habits as matters of indifference^ we seem to trace the shadow 
of that large-hearted policy of the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
in a like spirit, but with a nobler aim, braved the fierce hatred 
of his countrymen, consenting to be reviled as a subverter of 
the laws and institutions of his &thers, and, himself a Jew, 
became as a Greek to the Greeks that he might win them to 
Christ*. 

Alexander had not entertained this grand purpose in vain. 
Though he died young, he had accomplished a vast task, the 
importance of which to the future history of the world it is 
scarcely possible to overrate. If he had not realised his project, 
he had prepared the way for its realisation in a Sbut higher sense 
than he himself could have imagined. He had diffused the 
literature and life, the habits and institutions, of Europe through 
the East. He had made the language of Greece a common 
instrument of communication throughout the civilised world. 
Now, at length, the completion of his great design, though very 
different, no doubt, from that which he himself had contemplated, 
was drawing near. And as his country had borne the chief 
part in preparing the way for this universal padfication of the 
world, so now in turn she was herself to receive the earliest 
and most striking earnest of its fulfilment. The tide, which 
had once flowed eastward through Macedonia bearing with it 
the civilisation of the West, was now rolled back through the 
same channel, laden with a nobler treasure, by which Asia more 
than discharged her debt of obligation to Europe. 

Each successive station at which he halted might have 
reminded the Apostle of the great services rendered by Mace- 
donia as the pioneer of the Gospel The very names of the 

^ Bee Plntardh 1. o. p. 829 G and cJt itJhf ^X^o-o^ roif ddco^pocf XP^ 

p. 880 A 'Ex ro\i MoicedortxoO koX fupot k.tX. 

Uepaucad rpoTov fu/uy/iiinip rcrd ffroK^ ' 1 Cor. iz. 19 sq, (HL ii. 14 sq. 

i4p6pet KoBdwep 'EpaTO<r$iwris UrrSfniKtp' 
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places bore testimony to the part she had played in history. 
The seaport whence he embarked on leaving the Asiatic shore 
was sumamed, after the great conqueror of the East, Alexandria 
Troaa In Philippi, the first European city which he visited, 
was perpetuated the memory of the monarch, who, by organizing 
the armies of Macedonia and establishing the supremacy of his 
country over Greece, prepared the way for the vast projects of 
Oriental conquest carried out by his greater son. The name of 
the next town in which he planted the standard of the cross 
spoke of a later stage in the progress of events. It recalled the 
partition of Alexander's empire, having been founded by one of 
his successors Cassander, in honour of his wife Thessalonica, the 
half-sister of the conqueror himself. Whether St Paul, while 
visiting these scenes, recalled the past glories of Macedonia, 
whether he traced in this marvellous page of her history the 
hand of Qod moulding the selfish counsels of men to His own 
great purpose, it is vain to speculate ; but we may at least be 
assured that he did in a measure forecast the future, and that 
he felt, when he entered Macedonia, that the Gospel was on the 
eve of some new and striking development. The divine voice, 
which had first driven him coastward and then beckoned him 
across the seas, was a significant token. The rapid and pro- 
sperous voyage to the European shores seemed the presage of a 
comiug triumphs The strange scenes, the new and varied 
types of character which he encountered there, the contact 
with purer forms of Western civilisation, the more direct 
influence of Greek and Roman institutions — all these fresh 
experiences crowding upon him spoke to him of more brilliant 
victories yet to be achieved, of wider and fairer provinces to be 
annexed to his Master's kingdom. All the incidents of this 
epoch seem to assume vaster proportions, to be cast on a 
grander scale. A success unparalleled in his previous career 

^ Acts XYi. 11, Mvdpo/A'^a/jbep. The aion (Acts jjl, 6). See Conybeare and 

dietanoe which on this occanon seems Howson Life and EpUtUi of St Paul 

to have been accomplished in two p. 219 {ed, 1870). 
days' voyage, took^ve on a later oooa- 

L. K. 16 
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both in extent and durability crowns his preaching in the first 
European city. A marvellous deliverance, a more signal 
interposition in his behalf than any elsewhere recorded, 
assures him of the protecting hand of Qod. The first visit to 
Macedonia stands out in the Apostle's history as an eventful 
epoch in a career singularly crowded with incidents and fertile 
in results. 

I propose to call attention to a few points bearing on the 
history and character of the Macedonian Churches collectively. 
They are so closely linked together in the circumstances of their 
foundation, and present so many features in common, that it is 
especially instructive to consider them together. 

1. The three stations in Macedonia, which St Paul selected 
for his missionary labours, are Philippi, Thessalonica and 
Beroea. A glance at any good map of this country will show 
at once the reasons which may have influenced this choice. 
The whole region of Macedonia Proper exclusive of the Chalcidic 
peninsula is divided by its natural barriers into three portions 
corresponding respectively to the water-courses of the Strymon, 
the Axius and the Haliacmon. Philippi stands on a tributary 
of the Strymon ; Thessalonica, though planted on the banks of 
another less considerable river, occupies the most important 
position in the valley of the Axius ; while Beroea, lying more 
inland, represents the third district watered by the Haliacmon 
near to which it is situated. In the first Roman partition of 
Macedonia — now long abandoned — these three towns had 
belonged to distinct provinces called respectively Prima, 
Secunda, and Tertia. Thus standing sufficiently wide apart 
from each other and commanding three separate districts, they 
recommended themselves to the Apostle by their geographical 
position, as good missionary centres. 

2. But he was guided also by another consideration. It 
was necessary that there should be a sufficient Jewish population 
in those towns which were marked out as the mother Churches 
of their respective districts. Around the few believers of the 
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house of Israel, as a nucleus, the Gentile majority of the Church 
must gather. All three places satisfied this condition. At 
Philippi indeed there was no synagogue, but every Sabbath-day 
the faithful Jews met together for prayer by the riverside\ 
Their numbers appear to have been scanty, yet there was a 
sufficient body of them to render it necessary for the Apostle to 
warn his converts against 'the concision*,' though in the ad- 
monition he may have been thinking more of Bome than of 
Philippi*. At Thessalonica, at all events, a synagogue existed*, 
and the Jews play a prominent part in the narrative of the 
Acts'. This city appears to have been a favourite resort for 
Jews in the middle ages, and a recent writer, who gives the 
whole population as seventy thousand, sets down the Jewish 
element at fifty thousand souls^ At Beroea also was a synagogue^ 
And the conduct of the Jews there is highly commended by the 
historian of the Acts". 



1 Acts zvi. 13, 16. The use of the 
woxd irpoatvx^ here does not neceasarily 
imply a bnilding. 

' Phil. iii. 2 pKhrtre 'Hpf xararo- 

< [See PhOippianM, p. 62.] 

* Aote zvii. 1, 6irov ypf ffvpayvyij rw» 
*IovScUwir. Textnal oriticism requires 
the sappression of the artide before 
tile word <rvra7(ir)n}. 

' See esp. Acts xyiL 6 sq., 18 sq. 

* W. G. G. in ITacffuUafi'f Jlfo^a- 
xint for Feb. 1S63 (th. p. 818). 
This is the highest estimate I have 
seen, and I suspeot some mistake in 
the numbers. Other estimates are 
giren by Conybeare and Howson, 
p. 260. 

7 Aots zioi. 10 sq. 

" If we are tempted to ask why St 
Paul chose Philippi and Beroaa rather 
than Amphipolis or Pella for the scene 
of his preaching, the trae answer may 
be somewhat of this kind. Philippi 
was the first town which he reached. 
He would naturally be anxious to 



commence his missionaiy work at 
once. An opportunity offered, and he 
aTailed himwelf of it. Though there 
was no regular synagogue here, there 
was, as we have seen, a nucleus of 
Jews, and in this respect Amphipolis 
would offer no greater CacilitieSy for 
there certainly was no synagogue there. 
Besides, even if Philippi was not the 
chief town of the district, it was a 
place of great importance, and would 
command the Eastern districts better 
than Amphipolis. 

Bensa was probably chosen in pre- 
ference to Pella on account of the 
synagogue there. It is improbable 
that there should have been syna- 
gogues at both places. Besides this, 
Pella was on the decline; see Dion 
Chrysost. Or. xxxiii. (p. 460 ed. Emper. ), 
rCr ef rev dUpxoiTO JI^XXv, oddi aiffmov 
d^crcu «'6Xe(M oOSkr Slxa toD toXi)v 
xipatiop etroi awfrerfn/ifUyw 4w rif rhfWi^. 

It seems a mistake to suppose that 
St Paul went to Beroea as an out-of- 
the-way town, a sort of hiding place, 

16—2 
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Alexander himself had shown great iDskvour to the Jews, and 
his successors in the Macedonian dynasties abroad seem to have 
inherited his policy in this respect. The Syrian kings admitted 
them to equal privileges with the Macedonians and Greeks^ 
And the liberality of the Alexandrian princes' in this respect is 
witnessed by the LXX. translation of the Scriptures, by the 
building of the Temple at Leontopolis and by the large Jewish 
population at Alexandria. There were occasional exceptions 
indeed to this wise liberality, but on the whole it seems to have 
remained the traditional policy of the successors of Alexander. 
Both in Egypt and Syria the Romans left the Jews in posses- 
sion of the privileges which they enjoyed. We may well suppose, 
though we have no direct evidence, that the like spirit prevailed 
at home, and that the Jews were at least protected, if they were 
not encouraged, by the rulers of Macedonia. At all events, we 
may gather from the New Testament history that at the time of 
the Christian era they had settled there in considerable numbers, 



as All ord seems to imply. Cicero says 
of Piso, escaping from Thessalomoa, 
where he was pestered with com- 
plaints, that he * took refuge ' in Beroea, 
'in oppidom devimn Beroeam profa- 
gisti ' {in Pigon, c. 86). Piso's course 
would naturally have been along the Eg- 
natian road, and therefore to him it was 
*devium.' But Beroea was a most im- 
portant city (see Lucian Atin. § 34 ipx6- 
fie0a elt r6\uf ttjs Mcucedoidas Bipouuf 
luy&Kiiv KoX jToKvaafBpiorov), and would 
have been very ill-chosen as a lurking 
place, since there was a Jewish syna- 
gogue there, which doubtless kept up 
constant communication with that of 
Thessalonioa, as the result seems to 
show. It also lay near the road that 
he must ultimately take for Achaia. 

It is not probable that St Paul on 
any subsequent occasion preached in 
other Macedonian towns. In Romans 
XV. 19 it is true he speaks of haTing 
preached 'as far as Illyrioum,* but if 
his visit to Bensa may not be con- 



sidered to justify the expression, the 
Gospel may weU have been spread 
southward through the labours of his 
companions Silas, Timotheus and Luke 
between his first and second visits to 
Macedonia. In the scanty fragments 
of his Apology which survive, Melito, 
addressing M. Antoninus, appeals to 
the fact that his father wrote letters 
to the people of Larissa, Thessalonica 
and Athens forbidding them to molest 
the Christians (6 3^ varip <rov...rms 
iroXeai jrepX to{j fjoi^hf peurepl^etp wtpl 
rf/iutp iypayffcp' h oh koX wpos Aapur^ 
ffcUovt Kol Tpbs B€<raaXo¥iKeTs koI 'A^rt- 
pcUovs Kol Tp^ Tdrras'SKKififas Melito 
in Eus. H. E, iv. 26, 10, see Bouth R. 8, 
z. p. 112) . The establishment of Chris- 
tianity at Tiarissa is an interesting fact; 
see below, p. 267. 

^ See the curious illustration which 
Josephus gives {Ant, xii. 3, 1). 

' See Winer's artide on the Jewish 
Dispersion in his Bihl, RealwSrter- 
buch, XI. p. 727 sq. (1S47). 
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and that the syneLgogne organisation was established in fiill 
force. The historical connexion of Macedonia with Syria and 
Palestine was of some centuries standing, and the Syrian cities 
of Edessa and Berrhcea, which had far outstripped their older 
namesakes, not to mention the Palestinian town of Pella, testify 
to the intimate relationship between the countries. 

3. St Paul's communications with the Macedonian Churches 
were very close and frequent. This was partly due to their 
position on the high road between Asia on the one hand and 
Greece and Rome on the other, partly to other cause& These 
communications are of various kinds. Firstly, there are personal 
visits made by the Apostle. During his second missionary 
journey in the year 52 he founds the Macedonian Churches^ 
Five years or so later, on his third missionary journey he visits 
them twice, as he goes and again as he returns^ Another 
interval of five years elapses, and again he seems to have paid 
them another visit, immediately after his return from captivity, 
in fulfilment of his declared intention'. Lastly, once, probably 
more than once, we find him there again at the very close of 
his life^ Secondly, we read of constant communications made 
with the Macedonians through his disciples. When he departs 
after his first visit, he leaves Silas and Timotheus behind", and 
possibly after joining him at Athens they were despatched 
thither again*. But these are not the only companions dele- 
gated to watch over the infant Churches of Macedonia. It 
would appear that St Luke also remained at Philippi for a 
period of five or six years'. On his third missionary journey 
again the Apostle sends Timotheus and Erastus into Mace- 
donial During the imprisonment at Rome, this intercourse is 
of the most intimate character. The narrative of the Epistle 
to the Philippians implies four journeys between Philippi and 

1 Acts xri. 9-xvii. 15. ^ This is inferred from the fact that 

' Acts ziz. 21, zx. 1, 3. the first person in the narrative is 

' Phil. ii. 24. dropped after Acts zvi. 17 and resumed 

* 1 Tim. L 8 ; of . 2 Tim. iy. 13, 20. at eh. zz. 5. 

» Acts zvii. 14, 16, zviii. 6. ^ Acts zix. 22. 
« 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2, 6. 
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the place of St Paul's captivity, before the writing of the letter^ 
and mention is made of the Apostle's intention of despatching 
Timotheus thither shortly'. And to this constant association, 
sustained, as far as we can trace it, throughout St Paul's life, 
must be added the frequent interchange of messages consequent 
upon the contributions made by the Macedonian Churches both 
towards the relief of the brethren in Judsa', and towards the 
Apostle's personal maintenance*. Thirdly, we find several 
Macedonian Christians in more or less constant attendance upon 
St Paul. These men are representative, and are taken from 
the three Churches of Macedonia. Thessalonica sends Aris- 
tarchus", a Jewish convert, to endanger his life with the Apostle at 
Ephesus and to share the captivity at Rome. Another Thessa- 
lonian, Secundus^ is mentioned with Aristarchus as accompany- 
ing the Apostle during his voyage to the Capital. On the same 
occasion Beroea is represented by Sopater ' the son of Pyrrhus',' 
the patronymic being added perhaps to distinguish him from 
the Sosipater who sends his salutation to the. Church of Bome^ 
From Philippi comes Epaphroditus, whose sickness at Rome 
aroused such a tender interest in the Church of which he formed 
a member^ Another Macedonian, Qaius, is mentioned as St 
Paul's companion in the tumult at Ephesus^^ unless indeed (as 
is possible, though hardly probable) he is to be identified with 



> [AristarohoB however may have 
parted from the Apostle at Mjia. 
See PMlippians p. 37.] 

■ PhU. u. 19. 

* 2 Cor. Yiii. 1 sq., iz. 2 sq. 

* Phil. iv. 16 sq. ; 2 Cor. xi. 9. 

> Aots ziz. 29, xz. 4, zzvii. 2; Col. 
iv. 10; Philemon 24. Hia nationality 
appears from Col. iv. 11 where he is 
coupled with Mark and Jesos called 
Jastns, as being 'of the drcnmciBion.* 
Ete was a constant companion of St 
Panl who calls him 6 trwaix/*^('r&t 
fuv (Col. iv. 10). The name oceors 
in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum for 
Ang. 4. 

* Acts zz. 4. Of Seeondos we only 



hear in this passage, bat the name 
is found in Macedonian inscriptions; 
thus in Boeckh C. J. G. n. no. 1957 
(Pydna) Kd<rior ^Kodvdw. So in Thes- 
salonian insoiiptionB L. Pontius Seoun- 
dus is the name of one of the politarcfas 
(Boeckh no. 1967), ef. no. 1969 Wd\ns 
KoX ZeKoGif9ot (where compare the name 
* Yalens' in Polycarp*s Epistle to the 
PhiUppians § 11), no. 1988 [Deffjourdos, 
no. 1988 6, 'lovXia ^Ko^ia].. .[2>«roM'- 

7 Acts zz. 4 Zi&rarpof Tiippov Bc- 
poicuot. 
" Bomans zyi. 21. 
• PhU. ii. 25 sq. 
» Acts ziz. 29. 
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Epaphroditu8\ Lastly, there is some reason for the supposition 
that Demas*, whose desertion of the Apostle in his second 
imprisonment contrasts so painfully vdth his faithful companion- 
ship at an earlier period, hailed from Thessalonica'. 

But the most permanent result of St Paul's intercourse with 
the Macedonian Churches is embodied in the three letters which 
have come down to us addressed by the Apostle to his converts 
there. His two earliest Epistles — the two Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians^-were written to one Macedonian Church, a later 
Epistle — ^the Epistle to the Philippians — ^to another. Nor are 
we to suppose that these three extant letters exhaust the 
Apostle's literary activity in the case of congregations in which 
he took so special and so affectionate an interest. Even admit- 
ting that there is not sufficient evidence to warrant us in 
postulating a lost letter to the Philippians^ yet his language 
in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians becomes meaningless 
unless it presupposes more than one previous communication 
with the Church of Thessalonica^ 

The outward condition of the Macedonian Churches stands 
fully revealed in the Pauline Epistles which survive to us. 
They were baptized with the baptism of suffering, and this 
suffering was the result both of poverty and of persecution^ 



^ The two names are borne together 
in an inBcription of Theesaloniea 
(Boeckh CJ.O. no. 19S7 Tdbf KStMp 

[vd]r/)Mrc t6 p»^fJM) . Origen in Bom. z vi. 
38 states a tradition that the Gains 
there mentioned was a bishop of Thes- 
salonioa. The Gains howeTer in ques- 
tion was a C!orinthian. There may how- 
ever have been some confusion with the 
Gains of Acts six. 29. [On Epaphro- 
ditns see PhiUppianM pp. 61, 62.] 

' On the name Demas see the refer- 
enees in Meyer on Col. iv. 14, Lobeck 
Pathol. 605; of. Boeokh C. /. G. m. no. 
8817 (Ai;iiat KoX V6Xot) . Demas is men- 
tioned next to Aristarohus the Thes- 
salonian in Philemon 24, and when he 



deserted St Paul he went to Thessalo- 
nioa (2 Tim. iv. 10), probably home. 
The name Demetrius, of which Demas 
is a contract form, occurs twice among 
the list of politarohs of that city (Boeckh 
no. 1967). 

* To complete the list of Mace- 
donian Christians we must add Jason 
(Acts xvii. 6 sq.). 

^ [On the question of lost letters of 
St Paul see Pkilippiam p. 188 sq.] 

■ 2 Thess. iii. 17 5 iartp orifuTw ^ 
wdurg ^mtoX^: ef. also 2 Thess. ii. 16. 

* 2 Cor. vlii. 2 ^ iroXX^ Soxifi^ 
M^ewt...^ irard pd$ws TTtax^Ut of the 
Macedonian Churches. And yet there 
must have been sufficient wealth both 
at Philippi and at Thessalonica. Were 
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There is no warning s^gainst the temptations of wealth, no en- 
forcement of the duties of the rich, in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians or Fhilippians\ The former especially are addressed 
as those who have to work for their living'. On the other hand, 
the allusions to persecution undergone are prominent in all 
three Epistles'. And side by side with the external dangers 
which beset these infant communities we can discern the pre- 
sence of a more subtle peril to which they were exposed from 
the tendencies of their national character. The old Macedonian 
spirit of independence showed itself in a factious self-as- 
sertion, a contempt for authority, to which the Apostle is 
constrained to draw attention with a significant and emphatic 
iteration! 

But the better side also of the Macedonian character' made 



the gold and silver mines at Philippi 
[see PhilippiaTU p. 47] still worked? 

^ The case is different in Polycarp's 
Epistle to the Philippians. Probably 
Christianity had by that time extended 
to the wealthier classes; see esp. §§ 4, 
6,6. 

' 1 Thess. iv. 11; 2 These, iii. 7- 
12. 

' Thessalonioa (1 Thess. L 6, ii. 14, 
iu. 2, 8, 4; 2 Thess. i. 4-7); PhiUppi 
(Phil. i. 2S-30). 

* Cf. 1 Thess. ▼. 12-14; 2 Thess. iii 
6, 7. 11, 14. 

* The Macedonians were to Greece 
what the Piedmontese are to Italy, the 
mde highlanders speaking a mongrel 
dialect, regarded with a proud bnt 
impotent scorn by the pure bred Qieeks, 
but in the highest moral qualities far 
their superiors, with a more genuine 
love of freedom and a stubborn per- 
severance. They were the one people 
which made the power of Greece felt 
throughout the world. On the Mace- 
donian spirit of independence see especi- 
ally Flatte GescK Mac. i. 45. Flatte's 
summary of the Macedonian character 



is veiy striking and accurate. They 
appear to have had that peculiarly 
English virtue of not knowing when 
they were beaten. An excellent illus- 
tration of thifl sturdy perseverance and 
indomitable buoyancy of character 
which the Apostle conmiends (1 Thess. 
i. 6) is thepassage of Mommsen (HUtory 
of Rome Bk. iii. ch. 8, Vol. ii. p. 229 
Dickson's transL 1868). <In steadfast 
resistance to the public enemy under 
whatever name, in unshaken fidelity 
towards their native country and their 
hereditary government, and in per- 
severing courage amidst the severest 
trials, no nation in ancient history 
bears so dose a resemblance to the 
Boman people as the Macedonians; 
and the almost miraculous regenera> 
tion of the state after the Gallic inva- 
sion redounds to the imperishable 
honour of its leaders and of the people 
whom they led.' 

A curious parallel to St Paul's lan- 
guage occurs in Dion Ghrysost Or. 
zxv. 'AXe^dpdpot [rodt "HaxedSpas] €lt 
rV *AffUuf i^ayaydif o/jm flip wXouaiw- 
rdrovs iiirijmav ipBfMinngp dWdei^ey afm 
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itself felt in the converts gained for Christianity from that 
region. The Macedonian Churches are honorably distinguished 
above all others by their fidelity to the Gospel and their aflFec- 
tionate regard for St Paul himself. While the Church of 
Corinth disgraced herself by gross moral delinquencies, while the 
Galatians bartered the liberty of the Gospel for a narrow 
formalism, while the believers of Ephesus drifted into the wild- 
est speculative errors, no such stain attaches to the brethren of 
Fhilippi and Thessalonica. It is to the Macedonian congrega- 
tions that the Apostle ever turns for solace in the midst of his 
severest trials and sufferings. Time seems not to have chilled 
these feelings of mutual affection. The Epistle to the Philip- 
pians was written about ten years after the Thessalonian letters. 
It is the more surprising therefore that they should resemble 
each other so strongly in tone. In both alike St Paul drops 
his official title at the outset, not wishing to assert his Apostolic 
authority where he could appeal to the higher motive of love. 
In both he opens his letter with a heartfelt thanksgiving ex- 
pressed in terms of highest commendation. In both Epistles 
he speaks of his converts as his 'crown and joy^' : in both he 
appeals freely to his personal example : and in both he adopts 
throughout the same tone of confidence and affection. In this 
interval of ten years we meet with one notice of the Macedonian 
Churches. It is conceived in terms of unmeasured praise. The 
Macedonians had been called upon to contribute to the wants 
of their poorer brethren in Judsea, who were suffering from 
£sanine. They had responded nobly to the call. Deep-sunk in 
poverty and sorely tried by persecution, they came forward 
with eager joy and poured out the riches of their liberality, 
straining their means to the utmost in order to relieve the 
sufferers. ' They exceeded our expectations,' says the Apostle ; 
'they gave themselves to the Lord, and to us by the will of 

$i irerixpordrovf, Koi ofw, fjukv Urxvpovi aod the beginning of the second oen- 

ofw hk dff6€f€is, ^vyddas re koI ^offL- tuiy a.d. 

X^f To^ o^roi^f, oomp. 2 Cor. yi. 10. ^ 1 Thess. ii. 19; PhU. iv. 1. 
Dion flourished at the close of the first 
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QodV We may imagine that the people still retained some- 
thing of those simpler habits and that sturdier character, which 
triumphed over Greeks and Orientals in the days of Philip and 
Alexander, and thus in the early war£su*e of the Christian Church 
the Macedonian phalanx offered a successful resistance to the 
assaults of an enemy, before which the lax and enervated ranks 
of Asia and Achaia had yielded ignominiously. 

1 2 Cor. viii. 1-6. 

[1863.] 
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fTlHE ancient name of Thessalonica ^ was Therme or Therma' 
-^ ' the hot-spring; and there are still warm springs in the 
neighbourhood, though not at Thessalonica itself'. At the 
time of the Persian invasion it was apparently only a small 
town^ but it gradually grew in importance and appears 
occasionally in history. It was at all events sufficiently 
influential to give its name to the bay on which it stood ^ 

On the site of Therma, the city of Thessalonica* was 
founded by Cassander. It was probably at the same time that 
he rebuilt the city of Potidaea^ If so, the date of the 



^ On the geography and antiquities 
of Thesealonioa, see GoaBin^ry Voyage 
dam la Macidoine i. p. 23 sq. (1881); 
Leake Norikem Oreeee zn. p. 285 sq. 
(1S85); Eooh Comm, Ub. den ertten 
Brief an die TheseaUmieher (1855) 
Einleit. § 1, 2; Tafel HUtona Theesa- 
Umicae (TUbing. 1885) and de Thesea- 
lonica ditsertoHo geographica (BerL 
1889); Pococke Description of the East 
n. (2) p. 148 sq. (1748) ; BeUey Obser- 
vations sur VMstoire et star Us monu- 
ments de la ville Thessalonique ; Tezier 
Description de VAsie Mineure (1889- 
49) ; and for its eodeBiastical history 
Tezier Byzantine Church p. Ill sq. 
(1864). I have not been able to in- 
vestigate the work by Borgerhondt de 
eoetus Christ, TJiessalonicensis ortu 
(1825), referred to by Eooh, p. 8. 



' ^schines {de Fals, Legat. §§ 81, 
86) calls it e^p/ua, Herodotos (yii. 121, 
128 etc.), Thacydides (i. 61, ii. 29) 
and Soylax (Qeog, Min, p. 26 ed, 
Hudson) Q4pfMi. 

> See Tafel H, Th,, p. 8, and Poeooke, 
p. 149, quoted by Koch, p. 2. For the 
name compare Crenides, 'Wells,' the 
ancient name of Philippi. 

* So Tafel (p. 18), but Herodotus 
(Tii. 127) speaks of it as a rSXit, 

6 Herod, yu. 121. 

* The Greek form is QeffffoXopbcii 
(Steph. Byzant. s.v.), or -xela (Strabo 
vii. § 10). 

The name Thessalonica first occurs 
in Polybius (zziii. 4. 4, 11. 2, zzix. 8. 

7). 
' Diod. Sic zix. 52. 
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foundation of the new city was apparently about the year Ra 
315 \ Therma was named Thessalonica after Cassander's wife^ 
the daughter of Philip and half-sister of Alexander: Potidsea 
he called Cassandreia' after his own name. Of the twin cities 
Thessalonica was destined far to outstrip her rival*. 

Its natural advantages were indeed great, both as regards 
the sea and as regards the land. It was situated, as Pliny 
describes it\ in the middle of the bend of the Thermaic gul£ 
It had a good natiiral harbour, so excellent indeed that Xerxes, 
when on his march against Greece, had chosen it as his naval 
station'. Its dockyards are mentioned by Livy*. Nor did its 
excellence as a military and commercial centre {bXI short of the 
prominence which its situation as a seaport gave to it. It was 
the key to the whole of Macedonia. It commanded by a 
good land route the two levels — the level of the plain of the 
Strymon on the one hand, and on the other the level of the con- 
verging plains of the Axius, Haliacmon and Echedorus '. It was 
likewise conveniently situated with respect to that excrescence 
of Macedonia, the Chalcidic peninsula. For the purpose of 
inter-communication with more distant centres its situation 
was all that could be desired. The Via Egnatia ^ that great 

1 See Niebuhr Ethnol. i. 293. salonica. All three ace given in a pas- 

t Gassandxeia was probably his capi- sage of Tzetzes quoted by Tafel (p. 5). 

tal. Tafel(p.S) quotes a ooinKe^ce^N- « Pliny N, H, iy. 10. 17 * medio 

ApOY Oecce^AoNiKHC. Both however Utoris flexus [sinns Thermaici].' 

attained great prominence; thus Livy " Herod, vii. 121. 

zlv. 80 says *Seomida pars oeleberrimas * Livy zliv. 10. In a moment of 

orbes Thessalonioam et Cassandream despair Perseus had ordered them to 

habet.' be burnt. Five centuries later Oon- 

' Another account of the city is that stantine the Gbeat, on the eve of his 

it was founded by Philip to commemo- conflict with Licinius (a.d. 322), had 

rate a victory over the Thessalians. the harbour enlarged for the reception 

This does not deserve any credit. It of his fleet (Zosimns £t«t. ii. 22). 

appears first in Julian Oral, iii. about ^ On the fertility of the Bfaoedonian 

seven centuries after the event, and it plain see Cousin6ry n. p. 6, Perrot in 

is there given as a conjecture. In the Revtte Arehiologique (1S60) n. p. 

later writers it takes its place with the 49, and compare Appian BelL Civ, 

other account, e.g. Steph. Byzant. s.v* iv. p. 105, Athen. zv. p. 682 B. 

A third story combines the two former. ^ On this great military road see a 

It represents the city as founded by treatise of Tafel De via militari Boma- 

Philip in honour of his daughter Thes- nonm Egnatia (Tflbing. 1887). 
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Ughroad between Italy and the East wUch spanned the 
peninsula, passed through its walls — an advantage the full 
force of which is appreciated only when we recollect that, 
owing to the imperfect knowledge of navigation of the ancients, 
communication by sea was at all times precarious, and at some 
seasons of the year entirely closed Such advantages fully 
justified Cicero^s description of its inhabitants as ' lying in the 
lap * of the Roman Empire \ 

' The city grew and flourished In Strabo's time, a genera- 
tion or two before St Paul, it was the most populous of the 
Macedonian cities '. A century later than the Apostle, Lucian 
speaks to the same effect *. And in spite of invasion, misrule 
and disaster, it has enjoyed from that time to this a continuous, 
if comparative, prosperity ; fiilly bearing out Meletius' dictum 
upon it ' So long as nature does not change, Thessalonica will 
remain wealthy and fortunate ^' It narrowly escaped being 
made the capital of the worlds At one time its population 
seems to have risen above two hundred thousand. At present 
it has fallen to about a third of that number. It still retains 
its ancient name, corrupted in Turkish into Selanik, in vulgar 
Greek into XaXovlici], but the educated continue to call it, as of 
old, Sea-aaXoplicrf ^ 

In illustration of the history of St Paul's labours in these 
parts, two points deserve to be considered (1) its political 
status, (2) its moral and religious condition. 

1. The political importance of Thessalonica commences 
with the decline of Greece. It was the capital of the second of 

^ Cio. de prov. eonnU. 2 *The8- GonBtaniinople, Thesaalonioa ia men- 

salonioenses positi in gremio imperii tioned by Cedreniu (p. 288), and Sar- 

noatri.' Cioero resided at the plaoe dica by Zonaras, aa the intended 

when in exile {pro Plane, 41). capital.' 

* Strabo yii. 6. 4 4 rO^ fidXurra tQv ' Leake m. p. 288. In the West it 
9»Mw fiaif9pet was oalled by the early German poets 

* Lnoian Atinui § 46 ii p. 618 (ed. flalneak, Salotdeia oooub in a twelfth 
Hemsterhos.) r6\evt riaw h Meucetetf centniy Italian chronicle (Moratori 
T^f /uylffTip Q€ffffaXoifuc^. Script, rer. ItdL yii. 876), bat Sa- 

* Ck>asin6ry i. p. 24. loniohi is the name by which it is 
" (Hbbon oh. zvii. (n. p. 188, ed. now known in Western Buope: see 

Bohn) ' Before the foundation of Koch EinL p. 8. 
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the four districts in the first quadripartite division of Mace- 
donia^ At a later re-arrangement of the province it would 
seem to have been made the capital of Macedonia. 

Its native poet Antipater about the time of the Christian 
era * says of it 

Sot fi€y ^ptfiKlf)^ o'KvX'ijf^ope, ^eaaaXovifCff, 

On coins (though of a much later date) it is styled the 
metropolis. In the civil wars it had the good fortune to take 
the winning side, espousing the cause of Octavius and Antony'. 
It would appear that it owed its privileges as a free city to the 
services thus rendered to the future master of the world \ 

Pliny speaks of it as liberae conditionis ^ and there are coins 
vdth the inscription Occc^oNiKecoN eAerBepiAc (or -piA)*. In 
the enjoyment of this constitution we find it at the time of the 
Acts. 

Its chief magistrates are iroXiTapx^i'^f a word not known 
elsewhere in classical literature, but the account of St Luke is 
remarkably confirmed by an inscription still to be seen at 
Thessalonica on an arch at the western end of the town^ The 
Politarchs appear to have been seven in number*. There is 



1 Uyj xlv. 18. 

> Jacobs AnthoL Or, ii. p. 98, no. 
xiv. 

> Appian Bell. Civ. iv. p. 118, 
Plntaroh BnUua 46. Brotas before 
Philippi appears to have held ont to 
his soldiers the saoking of the city as 
an incentive to their yalonr in action. 

* Tafel, p. 20. 
■ Pliny, N. H. iv. 10. 17. 
' See Cousin^ry i. p. 28 and the reff . 
in Tafel, p. 20. 

7 Acts xTii. 6. 

8 The inscription is given in Boeokh 
C. I. O. n. p. 68, no. 1967; Leake 
III. p. 236; Goasin6zy i. p. 27; Gony- 
beare and Howson (p. 268), and else- 
where. Quite recently a paper was 
read on it by Mr Vaax before the Boyal 



Geographical Society, July 4, 1866, and 
a photograph of it produced. 

* Not six, as stated by Tafel, p. 21, 
followed by Dean Howson in Smith's 
Dictionary of Geography. The latter 
is correct in his article * Thessalonica * in 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible and 
in his Ufe of St Pan! (p. 269). At 
least there mast have been seven, if 
Boeokh's copy of the inscription is 
correct, bat no two copies that I have 
seen agree. 

This inscription illustrates St Paul 
and St Luke in other respects; first, 
in the prominence given to women, a 
fact noted elsewhere [see PhUippiamt 
p. 64 sq.]; secondly, in the names, Se- 
cundus, (huus, Sosipater, see above, 
p. 246. 
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mention also in this inscription of a steward (rafAia^) of the city, 
and a gymnasiarch (yvfivaauipx^)^' There was likewise a 
popular assembly (S17/409) '. The whole city then is essentially 
Greek, not Roman as Philippi was. As a free city it was spared 
the ignominy of a permanent Roman garrison within its 
waUs* 

2. The moral and religions condition of Thessalonica was 
probably not worse than that of any ordinary Greek town, 
perhaps better, for there was a more sterling moral basis in the 
Macedonian character than in the Greek \ Still it would be 
open to all the ordinary temptations of a Greek city and 
especially of a Greek seaport. Against such St Paul had to 
warn his converts both orally and by letter •, But no inference 
of especial immorality in Thessalonica can be drawn from the 
expressions which he employa Scarcely a single Epistle of 
St Paul is without similar warnings, 

There was however one element of immorality in Thessa- 
lonica which must not be passed over — of immorality which 
shielded itself under the protection of religion — the worship of 
the Cabiri, the mystic deities of Samothrace'. This worship 



^ The date of the inscription is un- 
certain. As read by Boeckh, it has 
the name P. Flavins Sabinus, which, 
as he truly remarks, points to a date 
not earlier than Vespasian. As read 
by others, only the Sabinus remains. 
Cousin^ry (i. p. 2S) on very insuffi- 
cient grounds assigns the arch to the 
age of Augustus, supposing that it was 
erected to commemorate the battle of 
Philippi. Leake (m. p. 286) considers 
it to be later. The writer of the article 
in MacnUUarCs Magcuine alluded to 
already (see above, p. 248) informs 
me that it was his impression that the 
inscription need not be part of the 
original arch. 

' The word d^/tot likewise occurs in 
St Luke's narrative in reference to 
Thessalonica (Acts zvii. 5 i^ffrow oA^ 
rodf wpoayayttp §lt rdF drjfioif). He uses 



it also twice in the analogous case of 
Ephesus (Acts zix. 80, 83). 

> See Dirksen Versuehe zur Kritik 
IV. p. 140 sq. (Lips. 1823). 

* The story in Lucian {Atinw § 49 
-56) has been put in evidence, as 
showing a veiy low state of morals in 
Thessalonica. This is unfair, as Tafel 
justly remarks (p. 25). 

» 1 Thess. iv. 8—6. 

' On the Cabiri see especially Lobeck 
Aglaoph» in. a 5, p. 1202 sq. (and 
esp. p. 1256 sq., where he treats of 
their worship in Bfacedonia), Greu2er*s 
SymboUk und Mythologie m. p. 17- 
86, p. 159 sq. (3rd ed.). The article 
in Pauly ReaUEficycl. der clan. Alter- 
thUm. n. p. 2, by K. W. Miiller, con- 
tains an abstract of the opinions of 
the principal writers on this subject. 
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had been patronised by Philip ^ and by Alexander*. It is 
especially identified with the Macedonians *, and more particu- 
larly still with the Thessalonians \ About the time .of St Paul 
a political sanction was given to the worship— or rather, a 
religious sanction to the political system as derived from the 
worship — ^by deifying the Emperor as a Kdfievpo*; '. 

To these Cabiric rites, in which gross immorality was 
promoted under the name of religion, we may suppose that 
St Paul alluded, when he deprecated any connexion between 
his gospel and uncleanness^ a disclaimer which happily 
would sound strange from the lips of a minister of any religious 
denomination now, but which is quite intelligible in St Paul's 
day, when read in the light of the foul orgies of the Cabiric 
woiship or of similar rites'. 



* Plut. Vit, AUx, 0. 2. 
« PhUostr. ii. 4S. 94. 

' Laotant. Div, IruU i. 15, Snmma 
veneratione oolaerunt. . .Maoedones Ca- 
bimm. 

4 Firmious de Err, Prof. Rel. o. 11, 
Hano eondem Maoedonnm oolit stolta 
persoasio. Hio est Cabiras, oai Thes- 
salonioenses (Quondam oruento [ore] 
onientis manibus supplioabant. Ca- 
biric coins of Thesaalonica are not in- 
frequent (aee Coaein^ryi. p. 2S, PI. i.). 
On the Cabiric games eee Tafel, p. 24. 

CouBin^ry sapposes that this wor- 
ship was not introdaoed into Thes- 
salonica before the reign of Claudins, 
on the very insufficient ground that 
no Cabiric coins are found at an earlier 
date (I. p. 85 sq.). It is in the highest 
degree improbable that a worship which 
is especially connected with the Greek 
kings of Macedonia should not have 
found its way into the principal city of 
Macedonia earlier. 

On less slender grounds still he finds 
a temple of tiie Cabiri in an ancient 
building still existing (Z. e.). 

* See the coins and esp. Cousin^ry 
I. p. 38. 

« 1 Thess. ii. 3. 



7 On the Jewish population of Thee- 
salonica something has been said al- 
ready; see above, p. 248. In the pre- 
sent day the Jews are probably the 
most numerous section of the inhabi- 
tants. They have a quarter of their 
own. Various estimates of their num- 
bers are given (see Conybeare and 
Howson, p. 883), the largest being that 
of W. G. C. in Maemillan'i Magazine 
Feb. 1868, see above, p. 243. The 
writer of the article informs me that 
he heard it on the spot, on authority 
that he cannot question. He adds 
moreover that the Jews have an in- 
terest in representing themselves as 
fewer than they are, owing to the poll- 
tax. Many of the Jews of modem 
Theesalonioa settled there in the fif- 
teenth century, having been driven 
out of Spain by the persecution in that 
country, but they must have been in- 
duced to settle tiiere by the fact that 
there was already a large Jewish popu- 
lation. On the Babbinical school at 
Thessalonica see Milman History of 
the Jew$ in. p. 419 {ed. 1866), and on the 
whole question see Cousiniry i. pp. 19, 
49 ; Leake m. p. 249 sq. 
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Fresh from the insults and sufferings he had undergone at 
Philippiy but nothing daunted, he arrives at Thessalonica ^ 
With the Jews he commences his labours'. On the Sabbath 
day he enters the synagogue. The details may be supplied 
from the similar scene recorded as having taken place at an 
earlier period in Antioch of Pisidia'. The law and the prophets 
ready he is invited, we may suppose, by the rulers of the 
synagogue to offer a word of exhortation. He avails himself of 
the opportunity, and preaches, arguing from the Scriptures. 
He sets himself to prove two things : (i) That it was ordained 
that Messias should suffer ; (ii) that Jesus whom he preaches 
is the Messias. For three successive Sabbath-days {iirl rpLa 
adfifiara^) he preaches*. 

Of his missionary labours in the course of the week St Luke 
says nothing. We may supply the omission from his conduct at 
Athens (Acts xviL 17). He would appear in the market place, 
engaging in conversation and trying to interest persons in his 
message. The account of St Luke however is silent as to his 
labours beyond the first three weeks of his stay. Had we merely 
the historian's narrative we might have supposed that he only 
stayed so long. It is plain however from the Epistles that the 
length of his sojourn was much greater*. At the close of these 
three weeks we may suppose that he devoted himself more 
exclusively to the heathen ^ 



^ 1 Tbees. ii. 2. 
' Acts xvii. 1 sq. 

* Aflts xiii. 15 ; and of. Lnke iy. 16 sq. 

* It matters little whether we trans- 
late ffoppara * weeks' or * sabbath-days.' 
The meaning is the same, viz. that for 
three weeks he repeated his preaching 
in the synagogue on the sabbath. 

We may imagine him doing so, as 
at the Pisidian Antioch, at the request 
of some of the congregation who, inte- 
rested in his teaching, thronged aboat 
him as he left the synagogue (Acts 
xiii. 42), and requested him to resame 
his preaching; or he may even have 



found favour with the ruler of the 
synagogue, as at Corinth. From what- 
ever cause, however, he was allowed to 
repeat his message. 

^ We gather this (1) from the success 
of his labours among the Gentiles; (2) 
from the mention of the way in which 
he was engaged, especially his working 
'day and night'; (3) from the notiees 
given in Phil. iv. 16 of contributions 
sent to him more than once (ava( Kal 
dit), 

^ The incidents at the Pisidian An- 
tioch are here again a parallel (Acts 
xiii. 45, 46). 

17—2 
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But meanwhile it was necessary that he should find means 
of support. He did not wish to hinder the Thessalonians. 
He did not wish to clog his message with the suspicion that 
would attach to it, if he sought any return for his labours. He 
would not appear to preach under 'a cloke of covetousness \' 
His wants were supplied in two ways, by the labours of his own 
hands', and by contributions received from PhiUppi*. 

Meanwhile he preached zealously. He alludes more than 
once to the subject of his preaching in the Epistles : and thus 
we are enabled to supplement the notice in the Acts, already 
alluded to, which refers mainly to his labours in the synagogue. 

HiB preaching seems to have turned mainly upon one point 
— the approaching judgment, the coming of Christ. They 
had been invited at their conversion to await the Son of God 
from heaven^ They were warned that He would come, as 
a thief in the night^ At the same time they were told that 
many things must happen first, that Antichrist must gather 
strength, that 'the Restrainer' must be removed'. Around this 
one doctrine the Apostle's practical warnings and exhortations 
had clustered. He warned them that they must suffer tribu- 
lation', the tribulation which was to usher in the end of all 
things, the persecution from the power of Antichrist. He bade 
them abstain from impurity lest they should find vengeance in 
the day of the Lord's coming^ He had charged them to walk 
worthily of Grod who was calling them to His kingdom and glory*. 

But the flood of new experiences, poured in upon them, 
threatened to unsettle the foundations on which the social 
structure was built. In the immediate presence of the great 

^ 1 These, ii. 6, wpo^divei rXewe^iat. preceding note) ; of. t6 {fffripvffui 2 Cor. 

> 1 These, ii. 5, 6, 9; 2 These, iii. xi. 9. 

S. The notioe in Acts xviii. 3 refers * 1 Thess. i. 10. 

indeed to another town and to a few 1 Thess. v. 2, oAroi yhp dxpip&t 

months later, but will show what the ofSare. 

nature of these labonrs was. ^ 2 Thess. ii 5 sq. 

* PhiL iy. 15-18. This however '' 1 Thess. iii. 4. 

was not the main means of support, ^ 1 Thess. iv. 6, 7. 

and is not inconsistent with the Apo- * 1 Thess. ii. 12. 
stle's language given above (see the 
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crisis which was to change all things, why should they attend 
to the petty details, the common avocations, of daily life ? In 
the flush of fresh and glorious hopes, was it right, was it possible, 
to care for the things of this world ? There were some, doubt- 
less, who honestly drew this inference from the Apostle's teaching. 
There were many who, without examining their own motives, 
would greedily seize hold of so lofty a pretext for shirking the 
manifold responsibilities of their social position. This restless 
and feverish spirit had appeared while the Apostle was still at 
Thessalonica ; and he had set himself to counteract it. He 
told them that their true ambition should be to keep quiet, to 
attend to their business, to labour with their own hands ^ The 
bread of the Church was not for those who refused to work'. 
Laborare est ora/re is the true maxim of the Christian, be the 
Advent tax or near. 

In such spirit the Apostle preached. Of the results of his 
preaching we have ample evidence. * His entrance in to them 
was not in vain'.' They received the word in much affliction 
with joy of the Holy Ghost*. The fame of their conversion 
spread throughout Macedonia and Achaia, and ' in every place^' 
Among the Jews indeed his success appears not to have been 
greats yet among these two are mentioned by name, whose 
faithful adherence to the Apostle is placed on record. Jason, 
whose correct name was Jesus^ but who had assumed the 
heathen name which most nearly resembled it, calls down the 
wrath of his countrymen upon himself by entertaining the 
Apostle while at Thessalonica. Aristarchus, another convert 
fit)m the Circumcision', is his constant companion, suffering for 
him at Ephesus, and apparently sharing his imprisonment at 



^ 1 Thess. iy. 12. *lovdaUayf irelffBifcw, 

> 2 Thesfl. ill 10. ^ Cf. Joseph. Ant. xii. 5. l.biUv oSf 

' 1 These, ii. 1. 'Iijo'oOf *ldata»a iavrb^ /uTtav6fuiff«9 ; of. 

4 1 These, i. 6. also Aristo of Pella in Boath R. S. i. 

B 1 These, i. 8. This is an indirect pp. 97, 107 ; and see the artiole by 

testimony to the central position of B. F. W. in Smith's Diet, of the Bible 

Thessalonica noticed above (p. 254). t. v. Jason. 

' Acts zvii. 4, Tivit ^ a^w, i.e. rwF ^ Col. iy. 10, 11 ; see aboye, p. 246. 
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Rome. With the proselytes and with the heathen his success 
was greater^ It was from the last-mentioned however that the 
vast majority of the new disciples were drawn'. They turned 
from idols to serve the living and true God'. Among his 
converts were many ladies of the first rank^ 

These successes provoke the hatred of the Jews. They 
enlist on their side the profligate idlers of the city, of which in 
a seaport town there would be many, the lazzaroni of Thessa- 
lonica". They besiege the house of Jason, where Paul and his 
companions were lodged, wanting to drag them before the 
people, probably in the theatre^. Not finding them there, they 
carry Jason and certain converts before the Politarchs. They 
accuse them of high treason. They are setting up a rival to 
the Roman Emperor, a king Jesus'. The main topic of the 
Apostle's preaching had given the handle to their accusation. 
He had, as we saw, laid great stress on the coming judgment, 
on the kingdom of Christ. Ignoring or misapprehending his 
true meaning, they represented him as setting up a temporal 
kingdom ^ 



^ Acts xvii. 4, Ttaif re ire^/i^wF [iced] 
BXXi^wr vX^tfof TokO, The received 
text is rOv re ffefiofihwf 'EXXi^cny 'of 
deyont Greeks' ie. of Greek prose- 
lytes (so also K). For this tw re 
aepo/Aipwp xtU 'EXXi^cmt is read by AD 
vulg. oopt., but not by B, as Koch 
states. This brings the account into 
more direct agreement with the lan- 
guage of the Epistles; and in its 
favour may be urged (Koch Eird. p. 
8) that ff€fi6fitpoi elsewhere stands by 
itself (Acts xvii. 17) for proselytes. 
E[ooh refers to Burgerhoudt (p. 98) ; see 
also Paley Hora Paul. p. 281. 

* This appears from the evidence of 
the Epistles. For (i) he addresses his 
readers distinctly as having been con- 
verted from idol-worship, 1 Thess. i. 9, 
quoted below, cf. ii. 14, 16; (ii) he 
refrains firom any direct allusion to 
the 0. T., which would certainly have 



occurred had he been addzessing Jews 
chiefly or proselytes. 

> 1 Thess. i. 9. 

* Acts xvii. 4. 

' Acts xvii. 5 * certain lewd fellows 
of the baser sort ' (A. Y .). This archaic 
use of the word 'lewd/ as equivalent 
to 'ignorant/ is not uncommon in 
early English literature: 'the leude 
man, the grete olerke Shall stonde upon 
his owne werke ' Gower Ccnf, Am, i. 
274; 'the lered and the lewed* Pien 
Ploughman's Vu. 2100, and other in- 
stances given by W. A. Wright Bihle 
Word-book, 8.V. 

' As in the riot at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 29, SO, 81. 

' The exact parallel to John xix. 12, 
16 is worth noticing. 

B This is rightly regarded as an 
undesigned coincidence of a striking 
kind. The history supplies the ao- 
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The magigtrates no less than the populace are alarmed at 
these representations. They take securities from Jason and 
the rest, as persons who had disturbed, or were suspected of 
disturbing, the public peace. The Apostle had hitherto lain 
concealed. Seeing that events had taken a turn so un&vour- 
able to the continuance of his labours, he left Thessalonica in 
company with Silas under cover of night. 

These events occurred on St Paul's second missionary journey 
— ^probably in the year 52. From Thessalonica he went to 
Beroea. Thence he was driven out at the instigation of some 
Jews from Thessalonica, who, hearing of his successes there, 
followed him. From Beroea he went to Athens, and from 
Athens to Corinth. As he does not seem to have remained 
long at either of these intermediate places, it was not many 
months — ^probably not many weeks — after he left Thessalonica 
that he entered C!orinth. 

But meanwhile his anxiety for his Thessalonian disciples 
was increasing daily ^ He had made more than one unsuccessful 
attempt to revisit them^ The storm of persecution was 
gathering while he was yet at Thessalonica. He knew that he 
had left to his new converts a heritage of suffering. He had 
warned them of what awaited them. Would they yield to 
persecution and renounce their allegiance'? At length the 
suspense became too terrible. He could no longer contain 
himself*. He denied himself the services of Timothy, and des- 
patched him — whether from Beroea or from Athens is uncertain 
— to visit Thessalonica and report to him of the condition of his 
new converts. 

The Apostle is now at Corinth; Timothy retuma The 
report of the Thessalonian Church is most favourable. Their 
personal affection for the Apostle is as strong as ever; and 
undaunted by persecution they had remained steadfast in the 

oonnt of the charges hronght against * 1 Thess. ii. 17. 

him. The Epistles supply the matter * 1 Thess. ii. 16 ara{ koX Bis. 

of his preaching (see esp. 1 Thess. ii. * 1 Thess. i. 6; ii. 14, 15; iii. 8, 6, 7. 

13; 2 Thess. i. 5). The two coincide « 1 Thess. iii 1, 2, 5. 

in a very remarkable way. 
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£aith and in deeds of love^ It was as new life to the Apostle 
to hear these glad tidings^ In the first flush of joy and 
gratitude he wrote to the Thessalonians to encourage them to 
persevere and to advise them on certain matters, where they 
seemed to need his advice. This is the First Epistle to tiie Thes- 
salonians. 

For notwithstanding that Timothy's report was so cheering^ 
there were some points on which they required correction or 
instruction. 

These points were as follows : — 

(1) The error, of which he had discerned the beginnings 
while he was still in Thessalonica, and which he had striven to 
check, had gained ground meanwhile. The very intensity of 
their Christian futh, dwelling too exclusively on the day of the 
Lord's coming, had been attended with evil consequences. A 
practical inconvenience of some moment had arisen. In their 
feverish expectation of this great crisis, some had been led to 
neglect their ordinary business*. There was a spirit of restless- 
ness manifest in the Thessalonian Church. The Apostle re- 
bukes this. 

(2) In connexion vdth the doctrine of the Lord's advent 
another diflSculty had arisen — not a practical one, but a theo- 
retical one — which had troubled the minds of many. Certain 
members of the Church had died, and there was great anxiety 
lest they should be excluded from any share in the glories of 
the Lord's advents The Apostle sets himself to quiet this 
anxiety. 

(3) An unhealthy state of feeling with regard to spiritual 
gifts was manifesting itself. Like the Corinthians at a later 
day*, they needed to be reminded of the superior value of 
' prophesying,' compared with other gifts of the Spirit which 
they exalted at its expense*. 

1 1 The08. iii. 6; of. i. 5 aq. ; iv. 10. * 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. 

> 1 Theas. iii. 8 pv¥ j;QfUP ^dy vfuis > 1 Cor. ziy. 8, 4, 6, 22, 24. 

(rHfKer€. > 1 Thess. ▼. 19, 20. 
s 1 Thess. iv. 11. 
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(4) There were symptoms of a tendency to despise law- 
fully constituted authorities, and generally a spirit of unruliness 
was showing itself— -not unconnected, as I have already hinted, 
with that independence of temper which was characteristic of 
the Macedonians \ 

(5) There was the danger, which they shared in common 
with most Gentile Churches, of relapsing into their old heathen 
profligacy ^ Against this the Apostle offers a word in season. 
We need not suppose, however, that Thessalonica was worse in 
this respect than other Greek cities. 

The letter was written partly to correct these errors, but 
still more to express his satisfaction with his converts, and to 
cheer them under persecution'. 

Between the First and the Second Epistles no long interval 
seems to have elapsed. Some information as to the state of the 
Thessalonian Church has reached the Apostle meanwhile, by 
what source it is not known. Some of the vicious tendencies, 
which he had endeavoured to check, were still further developed. 
And some nusunderstanding as to his teaching had arisen. 

To meet these he wrote the Second Epistle. The two 
prominent points in the Epistle are as follows : — 

(i) Misapprehension had spread as to the nearness of the 
Advent It was maintained that the Apostle had declared it to 
be imminent\ 

(ii) The restless i and unruly spirit, which he had before 
rebuked, was gaining ground*. 

At the same time, and not unconnected with these errors, 
St Paul's personal relations with the Thessalonians had become 
less satisfactory. His authority had been tampered with, and 
an unauthorised use was made of his name. It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact circumstances of the case from casual and 
indirect allusions, and indeed we may perhaps infer from the 

^ 1 Thess. T. 12-14 ; see above, p. > 1 These, ii. 14; iii. 2, 4. 

248. « 2 These, ii. 1 sq. 

» 1 Thess. iv. S-8. » 2 Thess. iii. 6-12. 
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vagueness of the Apostle's own language that he himself was 
not in possession of definite information ; but at all events his 
suspicions were aroused. Designing men might misrepresent 
his teaching in two ways, either by suppressing what he actually 
had written or said, or by forging letters and in other ways 
representing him as teaching what he had not taught. St 
Paul's language hints in different places at both of these modes 
of false dealing. He seems to have entertained suspicions of 
this dishonesty even when he wrote the First Epistle. At the 
close of that Epistle he binds the Thessalonians by a solemn 
oath, ' in the name of the Lord/ to see that the Epistle is read 
'to ail the holy brethren'^ — a charge unintelligible in itself, 
and only to be explained by supposing some misgivings in the 
Apostle's mind. Before the Second Epistle is written, his 
suspicions seem to have been confirmed, for there are two 
passages which allude to these misrepresentations of his teach- 
ing. (1) In the first of these he tells them in vague language, 
which may refer equally well to a false interpretation put upon 
his own words in the First Epistle, or to a supplemental letter 
forged in his name, ' not to be troubled either by spirit or by 
word or by letter, as coming from us, as if the day of the Lord 
were at hand.' They are not to be deceived, he €ulds, by any 
one, whatever means he employs {Kara firfBeva rpom-ov, ii. 2, 3). 
(2) In the second passage at the close of the Epistle he says, 
' The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is a token 
in every Epistle: so I write' (iii. 17), evidently a precaution 
against forgery'. 

And not only so. If there were unscrupulous persons, who 
tampered with his authority, there were also unruly ones who 
denied it, or were disposed to deny it. St Paul asserts his office 

^ 1 These, y. 27. fi6\ov dir6ffro\oi jl^oirfwr y€y4fUKaif * a 

* That BQoh preoaations were not fUv i^aifiodrres, a 8i wporrlSan-fs' oTr r6 

annecesBary is proved by the complaint o^l icccrai. oi Oav/juurrdw dpa €l koI rtaif 

of Dionysins of Corinth (in Eub. H, E. kvpulkCov ftaJUovprfyraX tw€s irtpipKrfrrtu 

iy. 28, see Boath R, 8. 1. p. ISl), hrur- ypcuf>Q¥t 6r&re koI reus od roicUW-ait in- 

ToXdf 7^/) dBeX^Qv d^iwcdyrofp fie fiepovXp&Koai. 
ypd^pat (ypa}/fa, koI ra&rat ol roC dm- 
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much more strongly in this Epistle than in the Bonner'. Yet 
still these were but slight blemishes on a Church with which 
generally the Apostle was thoroughly satisfied. The errors were 
confined to a few, and had not assumed a virulent form. The 
Apostle is bound to thank God for the exceeding growth of 
their fiedth and the abundance of their love*. 

The Thessalonian Church is now but a very few months old 
— a little more than a year at most. From this time forward it 
disappears firom the Apostolic history. As regards the Churches 
of Macedonia generally we have the Apostle's testimony to their 
satisfactory condition, and we can well believe that the Thessa- 
lonians were included in his commendation. But of Thessalonica 
especially we know absolutely nothing. Even the name occurs 
but twice in the New Testament at a later date'. One of these 
passages refers to incidents within the period of its infancy 
which I have already considered : in the other it occurs quite 
incidently. Neither throws any Ught on its condition. 

And this is true of its subsequent ecclesiastical history. 
The Church of Thessalonica passes through a period of thick 
darkness, from which it emerges at length in the fourth century. 
So far as I know, there are but two notices of it during two 
centuries and a half or more, and these are of the briefest and 
most meagre character^ From MeUto's Apology it appears that 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius heui written to the people of Thessa- 
lonica, among other places, telling them to take no new steps 
against the Christians^ This would seem to show an important 
and a struggling Church at Thessalonica in the middle of the 
second century. At the beginning of the next century, 
Tertullian' couples it with Fhilippi as a Church where the 

I 2 Theflfl. iii 14, 15 ; of. ii. 15, iii. 4. • MeUto Apology, /irfdh ptwtpL^w 

* 2 Thess. i. 8. w^pi iipuaif (i.e. rwF X/MruiwOy). The 
> Phil. W. 16, 2 Tim. iy. 10. passage is given abore, p. 244, from 

* On the other hand Conybeare and Ens. H. E. iy. 26 : it has escaped the 
HowBon (p. 250) speak of Thessalonica diligence of Tafel, pp. 9, 80. 

* boasting of a series of Christian annals ' TertoU. de praaer. 86, ' apnd qoas 
nnbroken since the day of St Paul's ipsae authenticae liteiae eornm red- 
aniyaL* tantor.' 
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letters of the Apostles are read in the original. Of its early 
bishops two are mentioned, Aristarchus in Bede's martyrolog7^ 
and Gains by Origen', if this latter be not a confusion with 
Gains of Macedonia^ It could boast of a martyr in the Dio- 
cletian persecution^ and the church raised in his honour, the 
church of St Demetrius, now a mosque, is the most splendid in 
Thessalonica'. Nor does Demetrius appear to stand alone, if 
an epithet ((l>i\ofidpTvp€^) applied to the congregation at large 
be something more than a complimentary title^ More than 
once the names of its bishops appear on the records of eccles- 
iastical councils, and at the Council of Sardica (A.D. 343) its 
bishop Aetius claimed for the metropolis of the people of Thessa- 
lonica the consideration due to its importance and its population^ 
While the glories of Antioch and Alexandria gradually pale, 
Thessalonica rises into splendour. In the fourth century Theo- 
doret in a striking passage^ points to the city as the greatest 
and most populous in the district. Its resistance to the suc- 
cessive attacks of the barbarian hordes — whether Goths or 



^ On Aug. 4; Bee Le Quien Or. Chr. 
n. p. 27. 

' Origen on Kom. xyI. 28 ; see above, 
p. 247. 

> AotB six. 29. 

* The year of the martyrdom of 
Demetrius mast be fixed at a.d. 803 
or 806, aooording as the Maxunianns 
mentioned in the acts of his martyr- 
dom (Anastatins Bibliothecarins p. 88; 
Photias BibliotK 255) is considered 
to be Heronlins or Galerius. Simeon 
the Metaphrast (for Oct. 8, pp. 90, 
96) and an anonymous biographer of 
the sixth century call him Maximianus 
Herculius, but on the other hand he 
is represented as having conquered 
the Sarmatlans, which was done, not 
by Herculius, but by Galerius (Oros. 
Hist, vii. 25; see Cornelius Byeus 
Acta Sanctorum Oetobru iv. Brussels 
1780). Demetrius* festival is kept by 
the Western Church on Oct. 8 (MartyroU 



Roman. Fet.), by the Eastern Church 
on Oct. 26. His cult sprang rapidly 
into prominence in the fifth century. 
He received the title of ftvpofiMnp 
from the streams of holy oil, which 
were said to issue from his relics and 
to cure diseases. 

^ Cousin^ry i. p. 41, Leake tn. p. 
242. 

* It occurs in an anonymous writer 
quoted by John of Thessalonica {Act. 
Sanct. IV. 48, p. 121). A little lower 
down, one saint, a virgin called Ma- 
trona, is mentioned by name. 

' Canon, xvi. 'AinosirUrKoroseTTep' 
O^K irfPimrt hrola. koX miKLmi rvyxi^^^ 
il riav OeffffoKoyuc^wy /MjTpdroKis k.t,\. 
(Mansi ConciL ni. p. 17; et Hefele 
Conciliengeseh. i. p. 577). 

B Theodoret H. E. v. 17, OetriraXo- 
wUcri t6\is iirrl fueyimi Kcd wo\v6jf9pV' 
Tot. The whole passage is impor- 
tant. 
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Sclavonians — and the noble share which it took in the con- 
version to Christianity of each successive tribe of invaders won 
for it the proud title of ' the orthodox city*.* 

At present its population represents more fully the creed of 
the euiversaries of St Paul than the creed of St Paul himself — 
the Jewish than the Chnstian fBtith. Only a minority of the 
inhabitants are Christians'. But the memory of the great 
Apostle lives and is honoured by those who deny the truths 
which he first taught within its walb. Two pretended relics 
of St Paul the city possesses in two rival pulpits which stand 
in two of the principal mosques, and contend for the honour of 
having been the place from which the Qospel was first preached 
by the Great Apostle of the Qentiles^ 



^ This title was given to it by 
Cameniata in the tenth oentniy {t6 
6p$69o^C9 oMfif Kot e&ac koI ^ofidjl^ea'' 
tffiu § 3). Tafel, who has studied the 
medieval history of the city with great 
care, couples it with Constantinople 
as the twin bulwark of Eastern Chris- 
tendom. Though frequently besieged, 
the dty was only captured three times, 
by the Saracens (a.i>. 904), the Nor- 
mans (^.D. 1185), and finally the Turks 



(▲.D. 1480). 

' For a most interesting account of 
Jewish life in those parts, and on the 
general relation of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, see Benan Les Apdtrea p. 284 sq. 
{ed, 1866). On the present ecdesiasti- 
oal organization of the district see 
Leake ui. p. 250. 

* MacmiUafCB Magazine Feb. 1863 
pp. 814, 5. 
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THE MISSION OP TITUS TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

rr^HE mission of Titus, which occupies so prominent a place 
•^ in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, has been the 
subject of much discussion with regard to its object and relation 
to other communications of St Paul with the same Church, 
especially the similar and almost contemporaneous mission of 
Timotheua The explanation here offered has not, as far as I 
have seen, been anticipated : it is certainly not the view main- 
tained by the most recent critics, English or Qerman. At the 
same time it seems so far to recommend itself by its simplicity, 
and to offer so adequate a solution of all the difficulties which 
the problem presents, that it can scarcely have failed to suggest 
itself to the minds of others besides myself ^ 

But perhaps it may not be superfluous to say a few words 
on the previous communications of St Paul with the Church 
of Corinth, not only by way of introduction to my immediate 
subject, but also because they offer considerable difficulties in 
themselves. 



^ This paper had been partly writ- 
ten and the Babetanoe of the whole 
eolleeted, before Mr Stanley's book ap- 
peared. It was no slight satisfiEustion 
to me to find that with regard to one 
main point, the identification of the 
mission of Titos with that of the bre- 
thren mentioned in the First Epistle, 
the distingnished editor supports the 
view here maintained. Though so far 
anticipated, I have Tentnred to send 
this paper to the press, because the 

L.S. 



resnlts were obtained independently, 
and, where they agree with those of 
Mr Stanley, are worked ont more fblly 
than his plan admitted. 

I haye alluded several times to Mr 
Stanley's book in my notes, chiefly 
where I have had occasion to differ from 
him; but I would not be thought to dis- 
parage so valuable a contribution to the 
histoiy of the apostolic times. I would 
wish the same remark to apply to my 
mention of other distinguished names. 

18 
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It must have been some time during St Paul's three years' 
residence at Ephesus (firom A.D. 54 to 57), that he received 
information of the critical state of the Corinthian Church, 
which he had himself founded a few years earlier. His presence 
seemed to be required, and he accordingly crossed the iEgsean, 
and paid a short visit to the capital of Achaia, returning to 
Ephesus to complete hia missionary work there. This seems 
to be the most probable account of St Paul's second visit to 
Corinth, of which little more than the fisict is recorded. For 
though the circumstance is not noticed by St Luke, yet his 
silence is easily accounted for, supposing it intentional, when we 
reflect that his object was not to write a complete biography of 
St Paul, but a history of the Christian Church, and that he has 
accordingly selected out of his materials such facts only as 
throw light upon Christianity in all ages — representative facts, as 
we might call them ; while on the other hand, if it be supposed 
that he was unacquainted with the circumstance, this supposition 
again is easily explained from the short duration of St Paul's stay 
at Corinth, and the facility of intercourse between the two coasts 
of the .^gsean. At all events, there are passages in the epistles 
(e. g. 2 Cor. xiL 14 ; xiii. 1, 2) which seem inexplicable under 
any other hypothesis, except that of a second visit — the difficulty 
consisting not so much in the words themselves, as in their 
relation to their contexts It appears necessary therefore to 

1 1 cannot think, for instanoe, that qnite out of plaoe in this oonnexion, to 

Mr Stanley's explanation of the context say nothing of the amhignity of ex- 

of 2 Cor. xii. 14, rplrov tovto krolfuat pression. His interpretation of 2 Gor. 

^w iK9€iy rp^ iffms, on the ground of xiii. 1 in relation to its context is 

the dengned visit, is at all satisfactory. scarcely less objectionable. 

And yet he calls attention to the oppo- At all events, admitting Mr Stanley's 

sition between the tenses Kar€yApKri<ra explanations as possible, it must seem 

and KOTwapicfioiat which leads to the strange that the Apostle should twice 

true solution, *I haye not been bur- have veiled his mention of his designed 

densome to you... I am on the eve of visit under language which applies at 

paying you a third visit, and I will not least as well (in 2 Cor. xiii. 1 rplrw 

be burdensome,' i,e. I will observe the tqvto (pxo/ieu, far better) to an actual 

same practice as on the two former visit, and in both cases have intro- 

occasions. But the appeal to his pro- duced it in a manner which so rudely 

jected visit as a proof of his afifection interrupts the obvious train of thought, 

(for this is Mr Stanley's explanation) is On the other hand, 1 Cor. xvi. 7 
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abandon the opposite view, chiefly known to the English student 
through the advocacy of Paley, who seeks to explain these pas- 
sages on the ground of a visit designed, but never actually paid. 
The Apostle's visit seems not to have been effectual in 
checking the evils which called for his interference. It would 
appear that the shameless profligacy, for which the city was 
proverbial, had already found its way into the Christian com- 
munity. He therefore wrote to the Corinthians, warning them 
to shun the company of offenders in this kind. This letter, 
which was probably brief and of no permanent interest to the 
Christian Church, has not been preserved, and we only know 
that it was written, from a passing allusion to it in a subsequent 
epistle^ — ^the First to the Corinthians in our Canon. It was 
probably in this lost letter that he informed them of the design. 



ha8 been anjastifiably pressed into the 
service. The words od OiXut ybip OfMs 
Apri iw xapM<fi ISeip have been inter- 
preted *I will not now pay you a pass- 
ing visit;' implying that he had done 
so before, and, as St Paul on his first 
visit to Aobaia stayed eighteen months 
(Acts xviii 11), necessarily alluding to 
a second and shorter visit. Against 
this Meyer alleges the order of the 
words, and de Wette repeats this 
argument. So far as I can see, the 
order would admit this interpretation 
well enough, and Wieseler {Chron. p. 
340) has a right to make use of the 
passage in spite of this protest. The 
real objection seems to be that the 
natural, if not the necessary, antithe- 
sis to dpTi 'just now* (when used of 
present time) is the future, and not 
the past. On this ground I should 
object to Mr Stanly's explanation, 
*now according to my present, as dis- 
tinguished from my late intention.' 

^ 1 Ck>r. V. 9 "By/M^ hiup h rf 
iwurroKi /i^ ffwtu^afdyifwr9ai wbpufOit; 
but as undue weight has been assigned 
to these words, as showing that a pre- 
vious letter had been written, it will be 



as well to see how far they favour such 
a view. (1) No such conclusion can be 
drawn from the aorist typaifm. That 
this word is frequently used in refer- 
ence to the letter in which it occurs, 
any concordance will show; I must 
also confess myself unable to discern 
the latent 'philosophical* objections 
to its being so employed, even at the 
commencement of a letter (Davidson, 
IfUrod, n. p. 140, ed, 1) ; the grammar, 
at all events, seems unexceptionable. 
Of. Martyr, PoJyc. c. 1: ^pd^oficy 
iftioft ddeX^l, rd xard rovf /Mfirvpf^ttp- 
ras, where the words occur immedi- 
ately after the salutation. (2) It is 
unnecessary to accumulate instances 
to show that ^ ^i^oXi^ may refer to 
the letter itself. (8) It has been found 
difficult to explain the allusion by 
anything which has preceded. This 
difficulty must be allowed: verses 2, 
6, S, do not supply what is wanted: 
but is it necessary to seek any refer- 
ence beyond the passage itself ? Would 
it not be quite in accordance with this 
epistolary usage of the aorist to look 
for the explanation in the same sen- 
tence, so that the corresponding English 

18—2 
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which he at this time entertained but was afterwards obliged to 
abandon, of paying them a double visit, on his way to and return 
from Macedonia (I Cor. xvL 5 ; 2 Cor. i. 15). 

How long an interval elapsed before St Paul again com- 
municated with the Corinthian Christians, we cannot ascertain ; 
but it was towards the close of his stay at Ephesus, that 
he despatched Timotheus through Macedonia on his way to 
Corinth, though apparently with some apprehensions that he 
might not reach that city, and not long after addressed a second 
letter to them — the First Epistle of our Canon. This he 
placed in the hands of certain brethren, whom he expected to 
arrive at Corinth a little before or at any rate not later than 
Timotheus (I Cor. xvi. 10-12), so that they might return 
together, and rejoin the Apostle in company. Have we any 
means of discovering who these brethren were ? 

It seems more than probable in the first place, that Timotheus 
never reached Corinth, but was detained in Macedonia so long, 
that he had not advanced beyond this point, when he was over- 
taken by St Paul on his way frt)m Ephesus to Achaia. At all 
events he must have been in St Paul's company when the 
Second Epistle was written, as his name appears in the salutation, 
and there are sufficient grounds for concluding that this Epistle 
was sent from Macedonia. But there are numerous reasons for 



to the words (fypatffa hfwf fi^ cinnwofuy- 
pvffOai wonld be, 'I tcrite to yoa not 
to keep oompany'? 

The only substantial argnment in 
fayonr of a previous letter seems to be 
contained in the words h ry iirurroXi, 
whioh are quite superflnons in refer- 
ence to the First Epistle itself, and the 
comparison with 2 Cor. Til 8 makes 
the allasion to a previous letter even 
more evident. This argument appears 
to be insuperable. 

I suppose that the Chev. Bunsen's 
'Bestoration' of the * Former Epistle 
of Peter' will carry conviction to few 
German and still fewer English minds 
{Hippol. i. p. 24, ed, 2, in Anal. Anten, i. 



p. 35 sq.), but it is perhaps worth 
while observing how completely his 
argument founded on 1 Pet. y. 12 di 
dXlytap (ypatffo, whioh he finds it neces- 
sary to refer to a former and shorter 
letter, is met by such passages as 
Hebr. ziii. 22 5(& fipax^f^ eir4<rT€i\a 
iffiZy, Ignatius ad Polye. o. vii. (shorter 
Greek) di* 6}dytap it/jJas ypafi/idrwv rape- 
KdiKtaa. For not only is the aorist 
used in both these passages in a way 
which M. Bunsen seems to think inad- 
missible, but the writers have also 
ventured to characterize their epistles 
as brief, though they considerably ex- 
ceed in length that to which he con- 
siders such a term inappropriate. 
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supposing that this was the limit of Timotheus' journey. In the 
JirstjUace : St Paul himself in announcing this projected visit of 
Timotheus to Corinth, has evidently some misgivings as to its 
fulfilment, and consequently speaks of it as uncertain, idv Si eXdy 
TifioOeo^ (I Cor. xvi 10). Probably he foresaw circumstances 
which would detain his missionary on the way. Secondly, 
Timotheus is represented in the Acts (xix. 22) as being sent 
with Erastus into Macedonia, as if the sacred historian were not 
aware of his journey being continued to Corinth. Thirdly : if 
Timotheus had actually visited Corinth, he must have brought 
back some information as to the state of the Church there ; and, 
if he arrived, as was expected, subsequently to the receipt of the 
First Epistle, he must also have been able to report on a subject 
which lay nearest to the Apostle's heart — the manner in which 
his letter was received by the Corinthian Christians. But we do 
not find this to have been the case. For while in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians St Paul dwells at great length on 
information derived firom another source — the epistle in fact 
arising entirely out of this — ^there is not the slightest inkling of 
any knowledge obtained through Timotheus on any subject 
whatever. And fourthly, in one passage where St Paul is 
enumerating visits recently paid to the Corinthians by the 
Apostle himself or by his accredited messengers, the name of 
Timotheus does not occur, though it could scarcely have been 
passed over in such a connexion (2 Cor. xii 17, 18). 

For these reasons we may infer with extreme probability, 
that Timotheus, finding it advisable to prolong his stay in 
Macedonia, was prevented from carrying out his original inten- 
tion of visiting Achaia, before he joined St Paul. For, though 
each of these arguments separately is far from conclusive, they 
seem when combined to form such a body of circumstantial 
evidence, as fully to justify this verdict. Again, if this con- 
clusion be admitted, it simplifies the problem, and the subsequent 
communications of the Apostle with the Church of Corinth 
become easily explicable. This consideration is of course not 
without weight. 
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On the other hand attempts have been made to impugn 
some of these arguments. It will be as well to dispose of these 
before proceeding. 

In answer to the second argument, it has been maintained 
that the journey of Timotheus to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22) was 
different from, and subsequent to, his mission to Corinth. If such 
a method of reconciling the accounts can in any way be avoided, 
it should not be resorted to. The philosopher's rule with 
entities should be the historian's with tacto. They should not 
be unnecessarily multiplied. Here so far is there from being 
any necessity, that it is not easy to account for these repeated 
jourueys, which moreover in some degree perplex the chro- 
nology, there being a difficulty in compressing all the events 
within the given time. 

In the statement on which my third argument is based, I 
am at issue with Wieseler (Chron. p. 58) in a matter of fact. 
I can therefore only state the case and leave it for the judgment 
of others. He argues thus. The language with which the 
Epistle opens (L 12 — ^ii. 11) was evidently prompted by St Paul's 
distress at the opposition which his former letter had occasioned. 
Now this language describes his state of mind before the arrival 
of Titus. Therefore some other messenger must have reached 
him meanwhile from Corinth. Who can this messenger have 
been but Timotheus? With Wieseler's h}rpothesis as to the 
composition of the Second Epistle, built upon the argument 
here given, I have no concern. The argument itself too is 
unexceptionable, if the premise be once allowed. But does not 
his statement arise from an entire misconception? I believe 
ordinary readers will discern no such traces of tidings received 
before the arrival of Titus. They will read in the opening of 
the Second Epistle nothing more than the vague apprehensions 
and misgivings, which would naturally arise in the Apostle's mind 
as to the manner in which a condemnatory letter, expressed in 
such fearless and uncompromising language — ^written moreover 
in much affliction and anguish of spirit (2 Cor. iL 4) — ^would be 
received in a community where the most flagrant irregularities 
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prevailed, and where his own apostolic authority was denied by 
a considerable number, and perverted to factious purposes by 
others. Surely the language would have been far different; his 
fears would have been fiur more clearly defined, if he had actually 
received tidings; especially if these tidings had been brought by 
a messenger as trustworthy as Timotheus. 

The fourth argument has been answered on the supposition 
that St Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 is only speaking of those who 
took part in the collection of alms, and that, as the mission of 
Timotheus was qidte independent of any such object, his name 
is properly omitted. But where does it appear that the list of 
names is so restricted? The word ewT^^ovitcnfa-ev, judging from 
the context, seems to refer rather to the abuse of the Corinthians' 
hospitality, than to the gathering of the contributions. Meyer 
again accounts for the omission of Timotheus* name on the 
ground that only the most recent visits to Corinth are here 
alluded to. Tet granting that his view is true, as probably it is, 
still the visit of Timotheus must have preceded that of Titus 
by a few weeks at most, and could not have been omitted on this 
account. The same able critic even considers that any mention 
at all of Timotheus in the third person would be quite out 
of place, when his name is found in the superscription of the 
letter (on 2 Cor. xii. 18, c£ EirU, § 1) ; and Mr Alford urges the 
same argument, though less strongly (Vol. u. Prol. p. 56), It is 
a sufiScient reply to Meyer to observe that, whether out of 
place or not, it is what St Paul has done elsewhere (ag. 1 
Thess. iii. 3, 6), and what therefore he might be supposed to do 
here. 

On the other hand, the direct arguments which have been 
employed by those who consider it improbable that Timotheus 
should have abandoned his design, do not seem to have much 
force. Mr Alford for instance considers the purpose of his 
mission as stated in 1 Cor. iv. 17, to be 'too plain and precise to 
be lightly given up.' That the mission should have been 
entirely abandoned is certainly unlikely. That it should have 
been transferred to other hands, when it was found incompatible 
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with the diflcharge of Timotheus' duties in Macedonia, so &r 
from heing an improbable supposition, seems to commend itself 
by its veiy probability. Again it is suggested by Meyer, and 
here too Mr Alford endorses the suggestion, that the abandon- 
ment of the intended journey of Timotheus would have furmshed 
another handle for the charge of fickleness against St Paul, and 
that we should have found the charge rebutted in the Second 
Epistle. This reason will probably not be considered of suffi- 
cient weight to counterbalance the amount of evidence on 
the other side. For if we take into account that the charge 
would lie primarily at the door of Timotheus, and not of the 
Apostle himself — that St Paul in announcing the design had 
expressed some doubts as to the possibility of its fulfilment — that 
the objects of the mission were not abandoned when it was 
found impossible for Timotheus to carry them out — and lastly, 
that the messengers sent by St Paul in his stead had a satis- 
&ctory explanation to offer to the Corinthians of this change of 
purpose — ^we can hardly suppose that the most captious of 
St Paul's enemies would have thought it worth their while to 
employ such a lame expedient to injure his credit. In short, 
this case is no parallel at all to the circumstance of which his 
opponents did avail themselves to bring him into disrepute 
(2 Cor. L 17). 

On the whole then, so far from finding anything conflicting 
in the evidence with regard to this mission of Timotheus, it 
seems that, combining the hint of the possible abandonment of 
the design in the First Epistle, the account of the journey to 
Macedonia in the Acts, and the silence maintained with regard 
to any visit to Corinth or any definite information received 
thence through Timotheus in the Second Epistle, we discover an 
'undesigned coincidence' of a striking kind; and that it is 
therefore a £ur and reasonable conclusion that the visit was 
never paid. 

By whom then was this mission frilfiUed ? At the close of the 
First Epistle (xvi. 11, 12) certain 'brethren' are mentioned, who 
appear to have been the bearers of the letter, and whom St Paul 
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expected to rejoin him in company with Timotheus. The Apostle 
had urged ApoUos to accompany this mission to Corinth (v. 12), 
but he for reasons easily intelligible had declined, considering 
that his visit would be unseasonable. Now there is no mention 
of the names of these brethren in the First Epistle, but we find 
St Paul subsequently after his departure from Ephesus at Troas 
awaiting the return of Titus from Corinth with tidings of the 
reception of his letter there (2 Cor. iL 12), and falling in with 
him at length in Macedonia (2 Cor. vii. 6). From this we might 
have supposed that Titus was alone. But from another allusion 
to this mission in the Second Epistle we find he was accompanied 
by a * brather/ whose name is not given (2 Cor. xii 18) \ What 
more probable than that Titus and ' the brother ' accompanying 
him of the Second Epistle, are * the brethren ' of the First ? 

But why is Titus not mentioned by name ? Might we not 
rather ask, why he should be so mentioned ? His name never 
occurs in the Acts. His influence on the interests of the Church 
at large was probably not so great as that of Tychicus or 
Trophimus, certainly not as that of ApoUos or Timotheus. He 
is brought into prominent notice in reference to the Churches of 
Corinth and Crete in particular; but we should doubtless be 
wrong in judging of his position in the Christian Church by the 
special importance with which he is invested in regard to indi- 
vidual communities. The fact that an Epistle of St Paul bears 
his name leads us almost unconsciously to assign a rank to him 
which he probably did not hold in the estimation of his con- 
temporaries. Titus then does not appear to have had a church- 
wide reputation at this time, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he was known specially to the Christians at Corinth. If so, 
the omission of his name presents no difficulty, and it is in 

^ I am at a loss to discover why Mr rity, thoogh I have not foond any 

Stanley says, * This mission was com- confirmation), bat this has evidently 

posed of Titns and two other brethren ' arisen from a confusion with the sob- 

(on 1 Cor. xvi. 12). The Syriao ver- sequent mission, mentioned 2 Cor. viii. 

sion indeed in 2 Cor. zil 18 reads the 16. Mr Stanley does not give his 

plural *the brethren' (I assume this reasons elsewhere (2 Cor. viiL 16; xii. 

to be the case on Mr Stanley's autho- 18). 
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aooordanoe with St Paurs manner to speak thus of his fellow- 
labourers (2 Cor. viii. 18, 22). No doubt Titus' strength of 
character was well known to the Apostle when he despatched 
him upon this difficult mission, but it only approved itself to the 
Corinthians during his stay among them ; and his earnestness 
and devotion, while there, raised him so far above his colleague, 
that St Paul in writing to the Corinthians subsequently speaks 
in such a manner as to show that 'the brother' who accompanied 
him had sunk by his side into comparative insignificance. 

Titus then, we may suppose, had been selected by St Paul as 
one of the bearers of the letter, that in the event of Timotheu8 
being unable to prosecute his mission to Corinth, it might be 
fulfilled by one who would act in the same loving and devoted 
spirit. But there is one link yet to be supplied. How did Titos 
communicate with Timotbeus? How was it known that Timo- 
theus would be detained in Macedonia? Here we are left to 
mere conjecture ; but it seems not improbable that Titus and 
his companion took the less direct route to Achaia by way of 
Macedonia. They certainly returned that way, and there was, 
as far as we can see, no more reason for haste in the one case 
than in the other. And if it was the apprehension of danger 
which deterred them firom crossing the open sea at that early 
season of the year, they would have much more cause to enter- 
tain such fears on their journey thither than on their return, when 
the season was farther advanced. Probably the greater security 
of the indirect route was thought to compensate for the ad- 
vantage, in point of time, gained by sailing straight across the 
^gsean^ ; while the opportunity of communicating with Timo- 
tbeus would be an additional motive in influencing their choice. 

If the view here taken be correct, it will overthrow all 
Wieseler's chronological results with regard to the interval 

> The movements of St Paul in the and he went by way of SCaoedonia, 

following spring throw some light on apparently on aooonnt of the early 

this point. He had intended to sail season of the year. He left Philippi 

direct from Corinth to Syria. His de- ^lerd rdf nf^pat t(Sp d^fUMf (Acts zx. 

partore however was hastened by the 6). Cf. Conybeare and Howson, ii. 

discovery of a conspiraoy against him, p. 206. 
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b^ween the writing of the First and Second Epistles. The facts 
are few and lead to no satisfieustory conclnsion ; but as fiur as 
they go, they do not conflict with anything I have advanced 

The data for determining the relative chronology of this 
period are these; (1) St Paul stayed at Ephesus 'for a season' after 
sending Timotheus into Macedonia (iire<rx€v 'xpovov. Acts xix. 
22). (2) Timotheus had left before the First Epistle was written 
(1 Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10). (3) There is an allusion which makes 
it not improbable that the First Epistle was written shortly 
before Easter (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). (4) St Paul here declares his 
intention of setting out to visit Corinth quickly (iv. 19). (5) 
We also learn from the same source that he expected to stay at 
Ephesus till Pentecost (xvi 8) : and lastly (6) there is reason 
to suppose that he was subsequently led to hasten his departure. 
It is not evident indeed that his life was endangered by the 
tumult at EphesusS but such an outbreak must have interfered 
with his preaching, and rendered his further stay there useless. 
At all events the language of St Luke places his departure in 
immediate connexion with this disturbance, in such a manner 
as scarcely to leave a doubt that it was determined by this 
circumstance (Acts xix. 41 ; xx. 1). It is probable, therefore, 
that he left before he had intended ; and this explains another 
incident. We find St Paul, after his hurried departure from 
Ephesus, expecting to meet Titus at Troas, and when he was 
disappointed of this hope, advancing into Macedonia, where he 
was ultimately joined by him. Wieseler {Chron. p. 59) uses 



^ Wieseler oonsiden it neoessary to 
hring Timotheos baok from Macedonia 
to Epheeus, beoanse the plural in 2 Cor. 
i. 8 seems to show that he shared the 
danger with St Paul on the ocoasion 
of the outbreak. The question of the 
use of the plural is beset with difficul- 
ties; but, waiTing this, the language 
of St Paul (tfXi^ewt, ifiatr^rifup, i^ 
airo^^oi) must refer to something 
more than the mere momentary danger 
arising from the uproar. St Paul seems 
to have been subjected to a continuous 



persecution at Ephesus, which must 
have begun before the departure of 
Timotheus, and may have been shared 
by him. St Paul speaks in the First 
Epistl^ of his many adversaries (xvi. 9), 
and compares his struggles at Ephesus 
to a contest with wild beasts in the 
arena (zv. 82). It is strange that 
iBripiofidxn^cL should ever have been 
understood literally, when the same 
image is used 1 Cor. iv. 9 wt hriSa- 
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this as an argument, that St Paul's departure cannot have 
taken place much earlier than he had originally intended ; for 
otherwise he could not have expected to find Titus so soon at the 
place of meeting determined upon. This seems to be a mistake. 
There is no reason for supposing that they had agreed to meet 
at Troas. The true state of the case appears to be this. 
St Paul had intended to await the return of Titus and his 
colleague at Ephesus. Subsequently being obliged to hasten 
his departure, he calculated they would have advanced as £eu* as 
Troas before they met. In this calculation he proved to be 
wrong. 

If this view be correct, the hurried departure from Ephesus 
will obviously not affect the chronological question, which thus 
assumes a very simple form. We have the period from the 
writing of the First Epistle, shortly before Easter (if we may 
lay so much stress on a doubtful allusion), till after the feast 
of Pentecost, when St Paul expected to leave Ephesus, for the 
double journey of Titus, to Corinth and back. I have supposed 
that he went and returned by way of Macedonia. Even assuming 
that he travelled from Macedonia to Achaiaby land, the interval 
is sufficiently great Hug {Introd, IL p. 381) calculates the 
single journey frx)m Corinth to Ephesus at thirty-one days, but 
then he allows a wide margin which is quite superfluous. But, 
if it be thought that in this case more^time would be required, 
we may suppose that Titus took ship ftt some port of Macedonia 
(Thessalonica for instance), as St Paul seems to have done on 
one occasion on leaving Beroea (Acts xvii 14; Wieseler's Chron, 
pp. 42, 43), and returned the same way. This would be a 
considerable saving of time, and the perils of the open sea 

would in great measure be avoided. 

[1855.] 
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THE STRUCTURE AND DESTINATION OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 



TN the introduction to his recent volume on St Paul, M. Renan 
-^ has offered a novel theoiy to account for certain phenomena 
connected with the Epistle to the Romans. If, for reasons which 
I shall give hereafter, this theory seems to me to be unsatis- 
factory, it is yet sufficiently ingenious and striking to claim a 
&ir discussion ; and, as the subject itself possesses great critical 
interest independently of M. Renan's views, I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity to investigate it in detail. 

The documentary facts which demand explanation, and 
which have served as the foundation for several theories 
more or less allied to that of M. Renan, are the following: 

(1) In Rom. L 7 one MS. (G) for toU ova-iv iv 'Toifirj dya- 
irtfToh OeoO reads T0i9 ovfriv ip a^dirtf Seov ; while in L 15 it 
omits the words roU iv 'Pco/xi;. Again the cursive 47 contains 
the following marginal note on i 7, to ^i' ^Fcifiy, oire iv ry 
ifffyrjo'ei ovre iv r^ PV"^ fivrjfioveveiy where however it is not 
clear to what authority the scribe refers, though apparently he 
is speaking of some commentator. Moreover I seem to see 
other traces of the omission (at least in i. 7), which hitherto 
have not been recognised. Though Origen elsewhere quotes 
the common reading (il. p. 301, iv. p. 287), and though it is 
given as the text in Rufinus' translation of his commentary on 
this very passage, yet the comment itself, even as disguised by 
its Latin dress, still appears to me to indicate that Origen here 
had before him a text in which the words iv 'PcifAjf were omit- 
ted ; ' Benedictio haec pacis et gratiae quam dat dilectis Dei ad 
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quos Bcribit apostolus Paulus ' (iv. p. 467). The same inference 
also, if I mistake not, is suggested by the language of the Am- 
brosian Hilary ; ' Quamvis Romanis scribat, illis tamen scribere 
se significat qui in caritate Dei sunt'; though here again the 
text has ' qui simt Bomae dilectis Dei/ but with the important 
various reading (in one MS.) of ' in caritate Dei ' for ' dilectis 
Dei.' These, it will be remembered, are the two oldest extant 
commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans. Still further ; I 
am disposed to think that the reading iv ar^dirri %eov (for 
arfomiToU %eov\ which is found in several other authorities, 
has arisen out of a combination of the two readings rov; oiaiv 
iv 'PoifjLfj arfairqrol^ %eov and toa9 oiaijf kv dydirrj Seov, and 
thus bears indirect testimony to a still wider difiPiision of a 
recension omitting the words iv 'PoifiU' This reading occurs 
in the Latin of D (the Greek is wanting), and in the two 
oldest MSS. of the Vulgate. 

(2) The ascription of praise, with which according to the 
received text (xvi. 25-27) the epistle closes, occupies different 
places in different copies. In M, B, C, D, f, Vulg., Pesh., Memph., 
^th., and in the commentaries of Origen, Hilary, and Pelagius, 
it occurs at the end of the xvith chapter, as in the received 
text ; in L, 37, 47, and by far the greater number of cursives, 
in the Harclean Syriac, in the commentaries of Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and others, and in Cyril of Alexandria, its place is 
at the close of the xivth chapter: in A, P, 17, Arm. (MSS. and 
Zohr.), it is found in both places ; while in F, G, it is omitted 
in both (a blank space however being left in G between the 
xivth and xvth chapters). This variation of position moreover 
is at least as early as Origen, who commenting on xvi. 25-27 
writes ; * Caput hoc Marcion, a quo scripturae evangelicae atque 
apostolicae interpolatae sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit ; et 
non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco ubi scriptum est, Omne autem 
quod non est ex fide, peccatum est (xiv. 23), usque ad finem 
cuncta dissecuit. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est in his quae 
non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput (i.e. xvi 25-27) 
diverse positum invenimus. In nonnullis etenim codicibus post 
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eum locum quern supra diximus, hoc est Omne autem quod non 
est ex fide peccatwm est, statim cohaerens habetur Ei autem 
qui patens est tx>8 confirmare. Alii vero codices in fine id, ut 
nunc positum est, continent/ From this language we may 
perhaps assume that the authorities for either position seemed 
to Origen to be nearly evenly balanced. Whether in ' ut nunc 
positum est ' he refers to the position which he himself adopts in 
this commentary, or to the position which was most common in 
his day, does not distinctly appear. He makes no mention of 
any MSS. as having it in both places, or (except Marcion's 
copies) of any as omitting it in both. St Jerome however 
(on Ephes. iii 5) speaks of this passage as occurring ^in 
plerisque codicibus,' thus implying that it is omitted in 
some; but he may have been deceived by not finding it in 
the place where he expected to find it. 

(3) As appears from the statement of Origen just quoted, 
Marcion's recension of the epistle closed with the end of the 
xivth chapter. Moreover Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 14) refers 
to tribunal Chrieti (xiv. 10) as occurring in daueula of the 
epistle; but, as he is refuting Marcion, we might reasonably 
suppose that he here takes Marcion's own copy and argues 
from it. On the other hand, it does not appear that he himself 
elsewhere quotes fix>m the xvth or xvith chapters of the epistle, 
though the omission may be acddentaL Neither is there, so 
£Eur as I know, any reference to these last two chapters in 
IrensBus, but here also no stress can be laid on the omission, 
as there was no special reason for his quoting them. Again, 
Wetstein says, 'Codex Latinus habet capitula epistolae ad Roma- 
nes 51, desinit autem in cap. xiv/, but later critics have not been 
able to identify the MS. and thus to verify the statement. 

To explain these documentary facts, as also to account for 
certain phenomena in the closing chapters of the epistle itself, 
various theories have from time to time been suggested, which 
I shall here attempt to classify. 

(i) Battr, with characteristic boldness, denied ths genuineness 
of the last two chapters, or, in other words, accepted the recen- 
L. E. 19 
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sion of Mardon as preaerving the original proportions of the 
epistle (Patilus p. 398 sq.). This solution does not take into 
account all the facts stated. Thus; for instance, it passes over 
in silence the omission of the words h ^Vtofj^ in one or more 

copies. For this reason it must be rejected on the ground of 
external criticism alone. But again, when we come to examine 
the xvth and xvith chapters themselves, whatever may be our 
conclusion as regards their cbstino^um, we are forced to recog- 
nise their genuineneas. M. Benan expresses his surprise ' qu'un 
critique aussi habile que Baur se soit content^ d'une solution 
aussi grossi^. Pourquoi un £a,U88aire aurait-il invent^ de 
si insignifiants details? Pourquoi aurait-il ajout^ k I'ouvrage 
sacr^ un liste de noms propres V (p. Ixxi sq.) If the argument 
is just, the surprise is hardly reasonable ; for in spite of his ac- 
knowledged ability, Baur's prompt method elsewhere is entirely 
consistent with the rejection of these chapters. But indeed we 
need not rely on this negative argument derived from the in- 
adequacy of the motive for such a forgery. The style and the 
substance of the chapters afford conclusive testimony, that we 
have here not only the thoughts, but the words, of the Apostle 
himself. To this it must be added that the incidental notices, 
of which Paley has made use to establish the time and place of 
writing, hang together in a manner which would suppose not 
only the most consummate skill, but also the most minute 
knowledge, on the part of a forger. 

From this solution which maintains the spuriousness of the 
last two chapters, we pass to others which, accepting them 
as genidne, assume their di^plojcement to a greater or less 
degree. And here we may subdivide, according as these 
chapters are supposed to have been addressed wholly to the 
Romans or partly (at least) to some other ChurcL 

(ii) Among those who accept the Roman destination of 
the whole, but assume some displacement, is Heumann\ He 

1 The views of Hettmsnn, Paolns, de$ Briefet an die Rdmer ISSS, as I 
Griesbach, and Semler, are here given have had no opportunity of verifying 
at second hand from Beiohe ErkUlnmg the referenoes. 
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supposes that the original epistle comprised the first eleven 
chapters, to which were added two postscripts, xvi 1-24, and 
xvL 25-27. The intermediate matter (ca xii-zv.) formed a 
i^parate letter to the Romans written on account of some 
intelligence received meanwhile from Rome. The two letters 
were afterwards combined (but not by the Apostle himself), 
in such a manner as to throw the postscript to the end. 

In like manner PAtTLUS (de Orig. Ep. ad Bom., Jena 1801) 
offered another solution on the same basis. The zvth chapter 
was a sort of supplementary letter, addressed to the enlightened. 
The xvith chapter, written on a separate parchment, contained 
recommendations of Phoebe the bearer of the letter to the 
principal members of the Church, and instructions to her to 
salute certain persons. Finding that there was space remaining 
on this leaf, the Apostle availed himself of it to add some 
directions to the presbyter& The doxology at the end belonged 
originally to the general letter, but was afterwards displaced 
when the several documents were put together. 

Another hypothesis, which like the two last mentioned 
supposes the epistle to consist of a number of Sibylline leaves 
stitched together almost at random, is that of Griesbach 
{CurcB in Hiat Test. Or. Epp. Paul. p. 45). He believes that 
the original letter ended with xiv. 23, the parchment being 
exhausted. The final doxology, xvi. 25-27, was attached on a 
separate leaf Another parchment contained the salutations 
from certain friends of St Paul, with a benediction, xvL 21-24. 
St Paul then found leisure to continue the subject, where he 
had broken off, in a postscript (xv.), to which he added another 
benediction. A fourth parchment cqntained the names of 
the Roman Christians who were saluted, together with a 
warning against intriguers; and here again a benediction was 
appended. At a later date, when these various leaves were 
attached together, different places were assigned to the doxo- 
logy, and in some copies it was entirely omitted. 

The three solutions last mentioned, while disintegrating the 
epistle, assume that all the component parts were addressed to 

19—2 
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the Roman Church. This is' not the case with those which 
follow. 

(ill) Semler (Paraphr. 1769) supposes that the letter to 
the Romans closed with the xivth chapter ; that the bearers of 
the letter were charged to distribute copies to the leading 
members of certain churches which they would visit on the 
route ; and that an authoritative list of these persons (xvL) was 
given to them at the same time. To these persons, not to the 
Roman Church, the xvth chapter was addressed. The bearers 
would visit CenchresB, the residence of Phoebe, and Ephesus, 
where Aquila was staying. The places where the others dwelt 
are not mentioned by name, because they were well known to 
the bearers. 

Not very diflFerent is Eichhorn's h3rpothesis (Einl. Th. iii). 
The parchment destined for the original letter, he supposes, 
ended with the xivth chapter. A separate leaf contained on 
one side the final doxology, on the other the salutations and 
benediction. This formed the whole of the letter as originally 
conceived. But some time intervening before it was sent, the 
Apostle added on a separate leaf (which was interposed) certain 
warnings and personal explanations (xv.). The remainder of 
the present epistle (xvi 1-20) was not addressed to the 
Romans, but was a letter of introduction for Phoebe, perhaps 
intended for Corinth. Phoebe forgot to deliver it, and took it 
with her to Rome. 

From these complex theories, which hfiuxily deserve credit 
for ingenuity, it is a relief to turn to simpler solutions. Allow- 
ing the xvth chapter to stand as part of the Epistle to the 
Romans, several critics have separated the xvith chapter fix>m 
the rest, and assigned it to some other letter. Thus ScHULZ 
{Stvd. u, Krtt. 1829, p. 609) supposed it to be a portion of an 
epistle written from Rome to Ephesus : and this view has been 
recently adopted by Ewald {Sendschr. des Apostels Paulus p. 
428 sq.), who however restricts the intrusive fragment to xvi 
3-20. On the other hand Schott (Isagoge p. 250 sq.) regards 
the xvith chapter as a congeries of fragments written by the 
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Apostle from Ciorinth to some Christian community in Asia 
Minor. 

It will be seen at once that in this last class of solutions the 
documentary facts are entirely neglected, the theories being 
built on certain phenomena in the chapter itself. But indeed 
the same charge lies, though in a less degree, against all the 
solutions enumerated under the heads (ii) and (iii). No regard 
at all is paid to the remarkable omission of the mention of Rome 
in the opening verses ; and, as attempts to explain the textual 
phenomena of the last two chapters, they are in most cases at 
once superfluous and defective. At the same time they are 
condemned by their highly artificial character. 

I hope to show that M. Benan's theory also must be rejected, 
both as involving strong improbabilities in itself, and as being 
more complex than the phenomena demand. But, in so fiur as 
it grapples fieiirly with the documentary fiausts, it has a higher 
claim to attention than the others. 

M. Reuan then supposes that the so-called Epistle to the 
Romans was a circular letter, of which several copies with 
distinct and appropriate endings were sent to different churches, 
the body of the letter being the same for all. One of these was 
despatched to Rome, a second to Ephesus, a third to Thessa- 
lonica, and a fourth to some unknown Church. Our epistle is 
the work of a later editor, who had these four copies in his 
hands, and combined all the endings so that nothing might be 
lost. The following table will show what parts of our epistle 
(according to M. Renan's view) belonged to each of these : 



Romans. 


Ephesians. 


Thessaloniaiuu 


Unknown Cfanroh. 


• • 

i-n. 


• • 

l-Xl. 


• • 

l-Xl. 


■ ■ 

l-Xl. 




lii, liii, ziv. 


xii, xiii, xiv. 


zii, xiii, liv. 


XV. 


xvi. 1-20. 


xvi. 21-24. 


xvi. 25-27. 



In the last three some modification would be made also in the 
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first chapter. The mention of Rome (vv. 7, 15) at all events^ 
must have been expunged. 

M. Benan founds this theory of a quadripartite epistle on 
the assumed fact that in the existing recension we meet with 
four successive endings, xv. 83, xvi 20, xvi 24, xvi 26-27. 
His reasons for assigning the several portions to letters addressed 
to the several churches above mentioned will appear in the 
sequel. 

The most convenient method of dealing with M. Benan's 
opinions will be first to consider the difficulties which he feels 
in the received view that the whole epistle was written to the 
Romans and which oblige him to substitute another hypothesis^ 
and then to state the objections which Ue against his own 
theory. 

The difficulties then, which M. Renan proposes to remove 
by his theory, are the following : 

1. Certain phenomena in the body of the letter are per- 
plexing, if it was written to the Romans. He selects as in- 
stances, the passages iL 16, xi 13, xvi. 25. Of these he saya 
that they are ' only moderately adapted to the &ithful of Rome, 
and would amount to indiscretion if addressed to these last 
alone ' (p. Ixxiv.). This objection rests on the assumption that 
the Roman Church consisted wholly of Jewish Christians ; an 
assumption which I shall consider hereafter. At present I 
would only remark that, inasmuch as the letter (on M. Renan's 
hypothesis) was specialized by attaching an appropriate ending 
and thus became to all intents and purposes an Epistle to the 
Romans, it is difficult to see how the 'indiscretion' would be 
affected by the fact that other copies with other endings were 
despatched to other churches. 

Again, M. Renan, building on the assumption already men- 
tioned that the Roman Church must have been JudsBo-Christian, 
claims for his theory the merit of explaining ' the hesitation of 
the best critics on the question whether the letter was addressed 
to converted heathens or to Jewish Christians'; for on his hypo- 
thesis * the principal parts of the epistle would have been com- 
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posed to serve for several churches at once' (p. Ixxiv.). The 
answer to this argument is the same as to the former; and 
to the same extent I must reserve what I have to say in 
reply. 

2. Moreover M. Benan thinks it surprising that St Paul 
should have composed ' un morceau si capital/ ' having regard 
solely to a church which he did not know and over which he 
had not incontestable rights' (p. Ixxiv.). Considering the general 
and comprehensive character of the epistle, it seems to me 
that the church of the metropolis would naturally be chosen 
for such a purpose, and that the Apostle saw a distinct advant- 
age in addressing such a letter to a community with which he 
had no special relations, so that he would run no risk of 
being diverted from his aim by any personal interests. 
But to this subject again I shall have occasion to return 
hereafter. 

3. When he reaches the xiith, xiiith, and xivth chapters, 
M. Benan sees many difficulties in supposing that St Paul can 
have addressed such language to the Bomans. He regards it 
as a departure from the Apostle's principle ^Each on his own 
ground' (p. Ixiii). He cannot understand that one who is so 
unsparing towards those who ' build on other men's foundations ' 
should himself give such bold counsel to a church which he 
had not founded. He discovers a difference in tone between 
these chapters and the xvth, which he supposes to be really 
addressed to the Bomans, and which seems to him to hold 
gentler language. I am not sure that others would find out 
this difference; but if any such exists, the Apostle's own 
words supply the explanation. In xv. 15 he himself apologizes 
for speaking to the Bomans 'with over-boldness' (roXfAffpo- 
repop). But indeed, if this interference with the Boman 
Christians be truly a violation of the Apostle's rule not to 
build on another man's foundation, he has already violated 
it in addressing to them a letter of instruction of which the 
doctrinal portion is at least as peremptory as these special pre- 
cepts, and he has expressed his intention of still further violating 
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it by paying them a visit and by communicating to them some 
spiritual gift (L 11). This argument proves nothing, because it 
proves too much. 

4. The opening verses of the zvth chapter also occasion 
some surprise to M. Benan on the common supposition as to 
the integrity and destination of the letter. They seem to him 
merely to repeat and to enfeeble what has gone before. ' It is 
hardly supposable/ he says, 'that they occurred in the same 
letter ' with the foregoing chapters (pp. Ixiv., 461). Moreover 
Hhe verses 1-13 appear to be addressed to Judseo-Christians. 
St Paul there makes concessions to Jewish ideas ' (pp. Ixiv., 462). 
These remarks seem to me to show a strange misapprehension 
of the Apostle's drift. At the close of the preceding chapter he 
has taught that in the matter of meats there must be mutual 
concession and forbearance; that the man who can conscien- 
tiously eat may do so, but that in so doing he must take care 
not to scandalize his weaker brother. At the opening of the 
zvth chapter he turns round and addresses, not Jewish Christ- 
ians who were too scrupulous about such matters, but ultra- 
Pauline Christians who were only too ready to go their own 
way and to ignore the effects of their conduct on others ; ' But 
it is the duty of u>9 — the strong — to support the infirmities of 
the weak and not to please ourselves.' A comparison with 1 
Cor. viii 1, QaL vi 1, Phil, iii 15, where there is the same touch 
of irony in St Paul's language, will show the force of o^eiKofiev 
Se ^fiet^ ol Bvvarol, as addressed to the extravagant disciples 
of liberty. I am somewhat confident therefore that most 
persons who will read the xivth and xvth chapters con- 
tinuously, bearing this in mind, will not only not agree 
with M. Benan, but will find it difficult to believe that the 
two did not occur in the same letter^ 

Another argument, of which M. Benan makes use against 
the Boman destination of these chapters, admits a still more 
direct refutation : ' II s'y sert du verbe iraptucahM, verbe d'une 
nuance tr^-mitig^e sans doute, mais qui est toujours le mot 

^ 'Efl ist onleagbar,' says de Wette, 'dass Cap. zr. 1-18 za Cap. xIy. gehOrt.* 
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qu'il emploie quand il parte k see disciplea' K this argument 
is to have any force, it must mean that wapaxaXoi is never 
used by St Paul except to his disciples. K so, he has forgotten 
that it occurs in xv. 30, wapaxaXoi Se vfia^ k^tX., a passage 
which on M. Kenan's own showing was addressed to the Roman 
Church. 

It should be added that throughout his remarks on this 
xvth chapter M. Benan is hampered by the hypothesis that the 
Roman Church was Judseo-Christian. In one passage indeed 
he seems ready to make a concession, for he speaks of the 
majority as Judseo-Cbristian (p. Ixiv.); but this has no practical 
influence on his argument. Yet surely the expression irpoa- 
XafifidveaOe d\\i]\ov^ (xv. 7), not less than the whole tenour 
of the epistle, points to a mixed community of Jews and 
Gentiles, in which it was the Apostle's aim to conciliate the 
discordant elements. If the expression Christ a minister oftiie 
Circumcision (xv. 8) points (as M. Renan justly infers) to Jewish 
prepossessions among St Paul's readers, yet on the other hand 
the Apostle's language a few verses below, xv. 16, 16, 'Remind- 
ing you by the grace which was given to me by God that I 
might be a minister of Christ Jesus imto the OentHes,' shows 
still more clearly that he looked upon the Roman Church as in 
some sense Gentile, and therefore under his own jurisdiction. 

5. The objections which M. Renan brings against the 
Roman destination of the xvith chapter are partly his own 
and partly adopted from others. 

The Apostle, he urges, concludes the xvth chapter with a 
benediction and a final Amen. This therefore must be the 
end of a letter, since St Paul never adds salutations after such 
a close (p. Ixv.). As he mentions the final Amen twice, it must 
be supposed that he lays great stress on the occurrence of the 
word here. We are therefore the more surprised that he has 
not consulted the critical editions of the text In this case 
he would have found that dfiifv is omitted by Griesbach, and 
placed in brackets by Lachmann and Tregelles. As the bias of 
scribes is always in favour of inserting rather than omitting an 
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Amen in such cases, and as in this place it is wanting in some 
good copies (though present in the majority), these editors 
have justly regarded it with suspicion. Deprived of the Amen, 
the passage has a very close parallel in Phil. iv. 9, xai o ^09 
T^9 elpfffvrf^ 60T<u fieff vfjb£v (comp. 2 Cor. xiii 11, GaL vi. 16),. 
which occurs in the body of the letter. But indeed dozologies 
and benedictions, with or without the accompanying Amen, are 
very frequent in St Paul, in other places than at the close of 
an epistle, as e.g, Rom. xi. 36, Gal. i 5, Ephes. iiL 20, 21, 
Phil. iv. 19, 20, 1 Thess. iii. 11-13, v. 28, 2 Thess. ii 16, 17, 
iii 5, 1 Tim. i 17, vi 16, 2 Tim. iv. 18; comp. Heb. xiiL 20,. 
21. In some cases these occur immediately before the saluta- 
tions, as in the present passage. 

6. In the salutations themselves M. Kenan finds the same 
difficulties which have been a stumbling-block in the way of 
others before him. He and they are surprised that St Paul 
should salute so many persons in a church which he had not 
visited, when he is so sparing of individual salutations in 
writing to churches with which his relations are most close and 
intimate. Let us ask in reply. What is the common experience 
in such matters? Will not a man studiously refrain from 
mentioning individual names where he is addressing a large 
circle of friends, feeling that it is invidious to single out some 
for special mention, where an exhaustive list is impossible ? On 
the other hand, where only a limited number are known to him, 
he can name all, and no offence is given. This in frtct is exactly 
what we find in St Paul So far as the data are sufficient to 
establish any rule, it may be said that the number of names 
mentioned is in the inverse proportion to his familiarity with 
the church to which he is writing. In the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Thessalonians no individuals are saluted. In 
the Epistle to the PhUippians again there are no salutations 
properly so called, though a special warning is addressed to two 
persons by name and a commission given to another. On the 
other hand, in the Epistle to the Colossians, whom the Apostle 
had never visited, certain persons are saluted by name. 
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This preliminary difficulty therefore is no difficulty at alL 
But — M. Benan proceeds — ^there is great improbability in sup- 
posing that St Paul knew so many members of a church which 
he had never visited, that he should have had such intimate 
relations with several of them, and that he should be so well 
acquainted with their circumstances. In the case of almost any 
other church such a supposition would indeed be improbable. 
But Rome with its vast and ever-growing population of im- 
migrants from the East, and especially from Syria and Palestine, 
could not but contain a large number of residents known 
directly or indirectly to one who had travelled so long and so 
wide as St Paul. On this point let M. Benan himself be 
witness ; ' By the side of the Apostles who attained celebrity,' 
he writes, 'there was also another obscure apostolate, whose 
agents were not dogmatists by profession, but which was only 
the more efficacious on that account. The Jews of that time 
were extremely nomadic. Tradesmen, domestic servants, small 
craftsmen, they overran all the great towns on the coast (p. 96). 
Bome was the rendezvous of all the Oriental religions, the port 
of the Mediterranean with which the Syrians had the closest 
relations. They arrived there in enormmts hamds, . . With them 
disembarked troops of Greeks, of Asiatics, of Egyptians ' (p. 97). 

But again, when he examines the names in detail, M. 
Benan is more than ever convinced that these salutations were 
not addressed to the Church of Bome. On the one hand he 
cannot find in the list any names known to have belonged to 
the Church of Bome at this time, and to substantiate this 
assertion he refers to 2 Tim. iv. 24, which, with some little 
ingenuity, he describes as a 'passage which has its historical 
value, though the letter is apocryphoL' I too allow the historical 
value of the passage (though, if I thought the letter apocrjrphal, 

• 

I should hardly venture to build an argument on it); but I 
cannot see that the mention of four other names and only four 
in an epistle written from Bome after an interval of several years 
throws any discredit on this earlier list, as a catalogue of Boman 
Christians. On the other hand M. Benan finds in the list 
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'several persons who assuredly never formed part' of the Roman 
Church. Of these he singles out Aquila and Priscilla, remark- 
ing that as 'every one knows/ 'only some months' (quelques 
mois) elapsed between the writing of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Romans, and that, when the 
former was written, they were still at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi 19). 
Now it is just in a case like this that words should be carefully 
chosen. Yet on M. Renan's own showing (and the fact can 
hardly be disputed) the Epistle to the Romans was not des- 
patched till the early p€ui} of the year 58 (see pp. 459, 498); 
whereas the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written about 
the same time or a little later in the preceding year (' probable- 
ment k T^poque mSme de Faques,' are M. Renan's own words, 
p. 383); so that by the 'some months' we must understand 
' at least ten montha' Elsewhere indeed (p. 6) he places even 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians in the year 56, thus 
making a longer interval; but I presume that this is a slip 
of the pen. Is there then any real difficulty in supposing that 
they returned to Rome in this interval of a year more or less, 
and that St Paul should have been made acquainted with their 
return, seeing that his own travels meanwhile had lain mainly 
on the route between Ephesus and Rome ? Aquila and Pris- 
cilla appear first at Rome, then at Corinth, then at Ephesus 
(Acts xviiL 2, 18, 19, 26, 1 Cor. xvi. 19). All this M. Renan 
admits. But he will not allow their return to Rome. This 
would be ' leur prater une vie par trop nomade.' Why, does not 
M. Renan himself afterwards in a passage already quoted (p. 275) 
describe the life of these itinerant Jewish artisans and traders 
exactly in this way ? Does not the narrative of the Acts dis- 
tinctly assign to this couple a ' nomadic ' life, which indeed was 
the direct consequence of the peculiar trade which they plied ? 
But ' to bring them back to Rome, without their sentence of 
banishment being rescinded, on the very morrow of the day 
(juste le lendemain du jour) wl^en Paul had bidden them fiare- 
well at Ephesus,' this in M. Renan's opinion is to ' accumulate 
improbabilities.' But how does he know that a special sentence 
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of banishment was pronounced against them individually or 
that, if pronounced, it was not revoked ? On this point however 
I will appeal to a witness, whose testimony ought to be con- 
clusive, so far as M. Benan is concerned, and who (I confess) 
seems to me to put the matter in the right light ; ' These ex- 
pulsions ' (the writer is speaking of the edict of Claudius) ' were 
never more than temporary and conditional The flood, arrested 
for a moment, always returned. The measure of Claudius had 
in any case very little result ; for Josephus does not mention it, 
and in the year 58 Rome had already a new Christian Church ' 
(Saint Paul p. 111). But again, M. Benan, though he holds the 
2nd Epistle to Timothy to be spurious, yet cannot refiain from 
using it to increase the supposed difficulty, because in that 
epistle Aquila and Priscilla appear again at Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 
19). Is it at all improbable that after an interval of nearly ten 
years they should again revisit this important city? They 
were wanderers not only by the exigencies of their trade, but 
also by the obligations of their missionary worL Why should 
we deny them a rapidity of movement, which we are obliged 
to concede to Timotheus, to Tychicus, to St Luke, to St Paul 
himself ? 

But ' this is not alL In ver. 6 St Paul salutes Epenetus, the 
first-bom of Asia in Christ.' ' What I' exclaims M. Benan, ' had 
all the Church of Ephesus assembled at Bome ?' Let us dis- 
sect this sentence. This 'all' in plain language consists of 
three persons. Of one, Epsenetus, we do not know that he 
belonged to Ephesus, but only that he was a native of the 
province. The other two belonged no more to Ephesus than 
to Pontus, to Corinth, to Bome, though about a year before 
this they happened to be residing in Ephesus But once again, 
is there any improbability in imagining two or three Asiatic 
Christians resident or sojourning in Bome ? Does not M. Benan 
himself speak of the ' troops of Asiatics ' that flocked thither ? 
And history teaches that this language is not an exaggeration. 

' But,' M. Benan continues, ' the list of names which follows is 
in like manner better suited to Ephesus than to Bome.' He 
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allows indeed that ' the earliest Church of Rome for the most 
part spoke Greek': but he argues that in examining the Jewish 
inscriptions in Rome ' Garrucci has found that the number of 
Latin proper names was double the number of Greek names/ 
whereas in this list ' of twenty-four names, sixteen are Greek, 
seven Latin, one Hebrew, so that the number of the Greek 
names is more than double that of the Latin.' To this objec* 
tion it would be a sufficient answer that St Paul's acquaintances 
must necessarily have lain, not among the native Latin popula* 
tion, but among the Greek and Oriental immigrants whom he 
had crossed in his travels. But a little examination will show 
that the argument is fallacious, even as applied to the Church 
of Rome generally. A better test of its composition, than these 
Jewish inscriptions, is the list of the Roman bishops in the first 
two centuries. Analysing this list, we find that in a catalogue 
of fifteen names (firom Linus A.D. 67 ? to CalUstus A.D. 219), 
twelve are Greek, while three only (Clemens, Pius, Victor) are 
Latin. After Callistus the proportions are about reversed ; the 
Roman Church was becoming gradually Latinized and there is 
a corresponding preponderance of Latin names. This &ct illus- 
trates the feJlacy of M. Renan's comparison. Garrucci's Jewish 
inscriptions (I am repeating M. Renan's own statement else- 
where, p. 106, note 3) for the most part belong to a much later 
date than St Paul's age. We should therefore expect to find in 
these, as we find in the Christian lists at the same time, an 
increase of the Latin names at the expense of the Greek. 

But among these numerous Greek names, which thus 
create a difficulty to M. Renan, he especially remarks on the 
fiact that 'the names of the masters of houses, Aristobulus 
and Narcissus, are Greek 'also.' This remark seems to me 
peculiarly unfortunate. It so happens that we know of two 
great 'chefe de maison' at Rome about this time, bearing 
these very names. The former was a Jew, a member of the 
Herodian family, and therefore among his slaves and depend- 
ents the Apostle was most likely to have formed friendships; 
nor is it an unimportant coincidence, as I have remarked else- 
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where^ that after the mention of the household of Aristobulus 
the next person specified is one Herodion, whom St Paul calls 
his kinsman and who therefore was a Jew by birth, while at 
the same time his name seems to indicate a dependent position 
in the fiunily of this Jewish prince. Again in a foot-note M. 
Benan for some reason or other (probably thinking of his name- 
sake, the writer on prodigies, who was a native of Tralles) singles 
out Phiegan, as a name more suited to Ephesus than to Rome. 
Even the Trallian Phlegon however, who was a fireed man of 
Hadrian, resided at Rome: and in &ct the inscriptions show that 
this name was by no means of rare occurrence in the metropolis'. 

On this point therefore I cannot but think that M. Renan 
is entirely wrong, though he can quote the authority of some 
important critics on his side. How &r I have succeeded, I am 
not competent to say; but I seem to myself to have shown 
elsewhere* that the names in this list are quite appropriate 
on the hypothesis that the salutations were addressed to the 
Romans, and that on this supposition alone they present several 
coincidences which go far to establish its trutL I am glad 
also to be able to quote on my side the opinion of a writer whose 
bias would certainly have led him to take a different view, 
if he had shared M. Renan's difficulty. Baur, who goes so far 
as to deny the genuineness of the last two chapters of the 
epiBtle, explains the salutations by supposing that the forger 
inserted ' a catalogue of those who were known at the time as 
the notabilities of the oldest Roman Church ' (Paulua p. 414). 

'So,' M. Renan concludes decisively, 'the verses Rom. xvi. 
3-16 (containing the salutations) were not addressed to the 
Church of Rome ; they were addressed to the Church of Ephe- 
sus.' 'No more,' he continues, 'can the verses 17-20 have 
been addressed to the Romana' The strength of his affirm- 
ations seems at this point to be in the inverse proportion to the 

^ See PhiUppiant p. 178, where I three insoriptioiie, where Uus name 

have interpreted the ezpreBsions U iK ooeore, dclxzi. 6, docliz. 13, docgxiYxu. 

rui' 'Apt^ro/SiN^Xov, o< ix riaw NapKlcffov 8, and all three are Boman. 
to mean ArUtobuliani, NarcUHcaU, * PhiUppiant, p. 169 eq. 

* The index to Groter givee only 
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strength of his evidence. He appeals here again to the use of 
the word irapaKoKH (yer. 17) — an argument demonstrably erro- 
neous, even on his own showing, as I have already pointed out 
(p. 296). He quotes the expression i^ v/uv %a/po>, which he 
explains as 'the language of a master to his scholars/ not 
remembering that St Paul uses a similar expression in writing 
to the Coloasians (ii. 5) whom he had never visited, and appar- 
ently not entertaining any objection to the allied phrase €v;^a- 
PiotA wepl irdvTtov vfimv (i. 8) as addressed to the Romans. 
He remarks that St Paul knows the condition of the church he 
addresses, and glories (se feiit gloire) in its good reputation ; but 
why should he not do all this in the case of Rome ? And thus 
he infers 'il est 1^ en famille.' Then by a rough and ready 
method he argues that the verses could only be addressed to 
the (yorinthians or to the Ephesians ; and, as the epistle at the 
close of which they occur was written at Corinth, they must 
have been addressed to Ephesus. I seem to myself to have 
shown that the reasons for questioning their Roman destination 
are wholly insufficient to counteract the weight of external 
evidence. But, I would ask, are there no difficulties in the 
counter hypothesis that they were written to the Ephesians? 
Why in this case have the personal allusions no points of coin- 
cidence either with the narrative of St Paul's long residence at 
Ephesus which terminated not a year before, or with his address 
to the Ephesian elders which was held only a few months 
afterwards ? Why again is there no mention of Tychicus or of 
Trophimus, who were with St Paul at this time ? Of the 
benediction, which closes the 20th verse and which M. Renan 
takes to be the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, I shall have 
something to say presently. 

7. The next few verses also (vi. 21-24), containing saluta- 
tions firom divers persons in St Paul's company, 'cannot any 
more than the preceding have formed part of an Epistle to the 
Romans.' 'Why,' he exclaims, 'should all these people who 
had never been at Rome, who were not known to the fiuthful 
at Rome, salute these last ? What meaning could these names 
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of unknown persons have to the Church of Rome V As much 
meaning, I would reply, as the names of the persons saluting 
the Colossians could have to the Church of CoIosssb (Col. iv. 10 
sq.). They might or they might not be known to the Roman 
Church by name; personal acquaintance was not necessaryto create 
Christian sympathy; and, being about the Apostle at the time, 
they might well pour out their hearts in this expression of good 
wishes. What more natural for instance than that Oaius in 
whose house St Paul was staying, and Tertius who acted as the 
Apostle's amanuensis, should join in the salutation ? 

But M. Kenan goes on to remark, as an important fact, that 
the names mentioned in these verses ' are aU names of Mace- 
donians or of persons who might have known the Churches of 
Macedonia.' Will this statement bear examination? Eight 
names are mentioned in alL Of Tertius the amanuensis and 
Qwirtus 'the brother' we know nothing. Of Lucius also we 
are equally ignorant, unless he be the Lucius of Cyrene men- 
tioned Acts xiii. 1, in which case he is as likely to have had 
relations with Rome as with Thessalonica. Timothem, it is 
true, was well known in Macedonia ; but as the constant com- 
panion of the Apostle, his fame must have reached Rome also. 
Erastus too, himself a Corinthian, had accompanied the Apostle 
on a missionary visit to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22); but the des- 
criptive addition, * the steward of the city,' is much more appro- 
priate, if addressed to those to whom his name was unknown or 
scarcely known, than to those with whom he was personally 
acquainted. Qaius of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14) again (for he must 
not be confused with Gains of Macedonia, Acts xix. 29) had — so 
far as we are aware — no personal relations with Macedonia. 
Thus as regards six out of the eight persons sending salutations, 
M. Renan's remark has no force. The remaining two, Jason 
and Sosipater, were seemingly Macedoniana The former may 
be identified with St Paul's host at Thessalonica, Acts xvii 5 
sq. (though the name, as a Qrecized form of Jesus or Joshua, is 
common among Hellenist Jews at this date); and the latter is 
most probably ' Sopater the son of Pyrrhus the Beroean,' who 

L. £. 20 
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accompanied St Paul when he left Corinth on this occasion^ and 
was probably with him now. Both these however, as fiuthfiil 
friends and constant attendants of the Apostle, might very well 
append their salutations to his letter. On the other hand there 
is no mention of Aristarchus and Secundus the Thessalonians, 
who were with St Paul at this time (Acts zx. 4)', as might have 
been expected in a letter written to Thessalonica. 

At this point again M. Kenan calls attention to the benedic- 
tion in zvi 24 and adds, ' verse 24 is the conclusion of a letter. 
The verses xvi 21-24 may therefore be an end of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Thessalonians.' He has &iled to observe that 
this benediction is wanting in the best critical editions, but to 
this matter I shall have to revert presently. 

8. Thus we have arrived at the close of M. Renan's third 
epistle. His fourth is suggested by the documentary evidence. 
As the final doxology, xvi 25-27, is found in many copies at 
the close of the xivth chapter, he concludes that it must have 
occurred in this place in one of the four copies of the circular 
letters which were welded together to form our recension. His 
fourth epistle in bet coincides in limits with Baur's Epistle to 
the Romans, though M. Renan himself supposes it to have been 
addressed to some unknown church. How much nearer to 
probability this part of his theory approaches than the rest, 
I hope to show hereafter. 

I have thus examined in detail M. Renan's objections to 
the integrity of the letter, considered as addressed to the 
Romans ; and, if I mistake not, have reduced them to very small 
dimensions. Every complex historical fact involves some im- 
probabilities, prior to evidence; and in this case such impro- 
babilities as remain are not greater than we might reasonably 
expect. On the other hand the direct documentary evidence is 

^ Acts XX. 4, Z(^ar/Mf Uippov Be- that he was not the only person of the 

pouuoty the oorrect reading. The very name about St Paul at this time. 

£aot however that St Luke takes suoh ' M. Benan himself makes them 

pains to identiiy him, seems to show accompany him to Corinth (p. 458). 
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exceptionally strong here, as this epistle seems to have been 
more widely known from the very earliest ages than any of 
St Paul's letters, and therefore the probability of such a 
manipulation as he supposes having occurred without leaving 
any traces in the MSS. is correspondingly diminished. 

This examination has also brought out incidentally the pos- 
itive grounds on which M. Renan constructs his own theory, 
and they have been severally considered. One point however 
has been reserved. The quadripartite character of the closing 
chapters of this epistle is a remarkable fact, if true, and indeed 
may be regarded as the foundation of his theory. If it fails, 
the theory must crumble and fall. I propose therefore to ask 
whether the epistle has or has not these four distinct endings. 

Inasmuch as the establishment of this &ycst is all important 
to his theory, it is strange that M. Benan should not have 
glanced beyond the received text, except to suggest (with what 
bearing, it does not appear) a possible fifth ending; 'Nous 
arrivons done k ce singulier resultat que I'^pitre finit quatre 
fois, et dans le Codex AleaxLndriniis cinq fois' (p. Ixxi.; comp. 
p. 461). 

These four endings then (in the received text) are : 

(1) XV. 33 Se Seb^ rrj^ elpi^vf)^ fiera ircarr^v vfiAv. 

(2) xvL 20 ij x^^^ '^^^ Kvpiov ^ficiv 'Ii/crot) XptoTov fi€0* 
v/m£v. 

(3) xvi 24 97 X^P^^ '^^^ Kvpiov rui&v 'Ii/crov Kpitrrov fiercL 
iramtov vfjuSv. afirjv, 

(4) xvi. 25-27 r^ Si Zwa^v<p,,,iMVfp ao^ %€^ £ta 'Ii/croS 
Xpiarov, 9$ 17 So^a 6t9 Toif^ almva^, dfjktjv. 

Now the first of these has not the character of St Paul's 
final benedictions at all The dfjkrjv (this is a matter of little 
moment) is, as I have pointed out already, open to grave sus- 
picion (see p. 297). The form of the prayer has many parallels 
in the body of the Apostle's letters, as I have also shown. But 

20—2 
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the final benedictions in every cfther instance are framed on the 
type of (2) or (3) 17 xa/)t9 #c.t.X., consisting of more or fewer 
words, but preserving this characteristic feature. Any one who 
reads in succession the concluding benedictions of all St FauFs 
epistles will, I think, feel the force of this argument. 

The second and third do exhibit the character of final bene- 
dictions. But here M. Benan has made an important oversight^. 
The two editors, to whom we are indebted for the best texts, 
Lachmann and Tregelles, omit the third. In fisust a comparison 
of the oldest uncials will show, that these two benedictions are 
in reality the same, which occupies one or other place in the 
better authorities, but which in later copies is sometimes in- 
serted in both. Thus we have to make a choice between xvi. 
20 and xvL 24, but we cannot retain both. In this respect the 
phenomena of this benediction present an exact parallel to those 
which attend the position of the long doxology (xvi, 26-27), as 
given above, p. 288. 

The following is a conspectus of the fistcts relating to 
this benediction. 

xvi. 20 ^ xa/>t9 rov Kvplov rui&v 'Ii/croO [XptcrroO] fieO* 

v/m£v. 
ins. N, A, B, C, rel., Orig. 
om. D, F, G. 
xvi. 24 t) ;^apt9 rod Kvpiov i^/awv ^Itfaov TipcaTov fiera 

om, N, A, B, C, Am., Fuld., Harl., Memph., iEth., Orig. 
ins. D, F, G, (17), 37, 47, L, (P), Demid., ToL, (Syr. 
Pesh.), Syr. Harcl, (Arm.), [om. rjfi&v, 37; om. 'Ifjaov 

XpUTTOV, F, G]. 

^ Perhaps 'oversight' is hardly the mainly depends on the position of 

correct term, for he adds in a note, these benedictions, it is only the more 

*Sar llncertitnde des manuscrits k strange that he should have accepted 

propofl de la place da verset 24, voir the received text without examination, 

Grlesbaoh, Nov. Test. n. p. 222.* But knowing that it was open to question, 
here his curiosity ends. As his theory 
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As F, G, 37, L, Goth., omit xvL 25-27, it becomes the end 

of the epistle in these. 
In 17, P, Syr. PesL, Arm., it occurs after xvi 25-27 [om, 

'qiA&V P]. 

It will thus be seen that Lachmann and Tregelles are right 
in placing this benediction at xvi. 20; and that it has been 
transplanted thence into the later positions, whether at xvi. 24 
or after xvi 27, by editorial revision, with a view to restoring it 
to what seemed to be its proper place. To this subject also I 
shall have to revert again. 

M. Kenan's fourth ending is different in character firom the 
others, being a doxology and not a benediction. I shall reserve 
my explanation of it. 

Thus then it will appear that the basis of M. Renan's theory, 
the quadripartite character of the epistle, has fallen away. But 
before dismissing this theory, I must point out some objections 
to which, even if it rested on more solid ground, it would be 
exposed, and which might in themselves prove &tal to it. 

(1) In our existing Epistle to the Romans the topics in 
the last two chapters occur in the following order, (a) xv. 
Special injunctions and explanations concerning the Apostle's 
movementa (6) xvL 1-20. A recommendation of the bearer 
of the letter and several salutations to divers persons, with a 
warning against divisions appended, (c) xvL 21-24. Salu- 
tations from divers persons in St Paul's company, {d) A 
doxology (xvi. 25-27). This sequence is natural. In &ct the 
topics follow each other in the same order in the Epistle to the 
Oolossians, which, as regards the concluding matter, is the most 
complete of all the Apostle's letters. On the other hand all 
M. Kenan's four epistles are incomplete, and incomplete in a 
remarkable way. The first — ^to the Romans — contains personal 
explanations without salutations to or from any one. The second 
— to the Ephesians — contains no personal explanations but only 
salutations to several brethren. The third — ^to the Thessalonians 
— has neither the one nor the other, but only salutations from 
several friends of the Apostle. Lastly, the fourth — ^to some 
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unknown Church — has none of the three but only a bare 
doxology. We are required therefore to suppose that these 
four copies were defective in such a way that, when they were 
combined at some distance of time by a chance editor, they 
fitted together exactly, each supplying what was lacking in the 
rest, and all together forming a complete whole. 

(2) But again; M. Benan's theory, though contrasting in 
this respect favourably with many of its predecessors, neverthe- 
less &ils to account for all the phenomena of the MSS. Thus, 
whereas the reading preserved in G toI^ oiaw iv dyairg %€ov 
obliterates the mention of any individual church, M. Renan's 
theory supposes that in the several copies appropriate modifi- 
cations were introduced to adapt them to particular churches. 
In this case we should rather have expected traces of such a 
reading as roU oiaiv iv *E^^y (or iv SeaadKovlxtf) dyairrfrot^ 
&€ov, or at all events (as in the somewhat parallel case of the 
canonical Epistle to the Ephesians) roU oia-tv arfamirok Beov, 
the space which was originally left for the name having disap- 
peared in the course of transcription and the words closed in 
upon the blank On the other hand the substitution of iv ayofiTQ 
for ayojinfToU seems to have been made with a view to obviating 
the necessity of mentioning any name. This suggests a solution 
somewhat different firom M. Benan'a 

Again ; as regards the concluding chapters of the epistle, it 
will be seen that the documentary facts point only to the fotirth 
of M. Renan's four copies, and give no indication whatever of 
the other three. This fourth copy, as I hope to show, does 
represent a truth, though the destination was not what 
M. Benan supposes. 

(3) M. Benan speaks with some vagueness about the body 
of the letter. In one passage in his introduction (p. IxxiiL) he 
seems to imply that the copy sent to the Romans consisted of 
chapters i-xi., xv., exactly as we have them ; for he mentions 
* modifications in the first half of the first chapter,' as intro- 
duced into the three remaining copies. This I suppose to be his 
meaning. But, if so, what becomes of half his objections to the 
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received view? These are based on the assumption that the 
Roman Church was Judseo-Christian. Of the truth or false- 
hood of this assumption I shall have something to say presently. 
I would simply ask now, how it is reconcilable with the Epistle 
to the Romans, as he leaves it. This is M. Renan's own state- 
ment of the case ; * Les passages de I'^pttre auz Remains qui 
supposeraient (why not 'supposent'?) I'^glise de Rome com- 
post pour la plus grande partie de paiens et de prosdytes, 
Rom. i 6, 11, 13, vi 14, 17 et suiv., vii 1-6, xi. 18, 26, 28, 30, 
xiv. 1 et suiv., zv. 7 et suiv., viennent de ce que les Romains 
n'^taient pas les uniques destinataires de Tl^pltre en question. 
Ces formules sent, du reste, si vagues que de bons critiques en 
ont pu conclure, les uns que I'j^pitre aux Romains a iti ^crite k 
des paiens convertis les autres qu'elle a 4%& dcrite k des Jud^ 
Chretiens' (p. 483). Tet M. Renan lets all these passages 
remain in the copy sent to the Roman Church. It may be 
inferred however from his language here that these passages 
made a deeper impression upon him when he came to analyse 
the epistle towards the close of his volume, than when he wrote 
the introduction. For though he argues in the introduction on 
the hypothesis of a strictly Judseo-Christian Church, and even 
in this later passage speaks of it as 'en g^n^ral compost 
d'Ebionites et de Jud^Chr^tiens,' he yet adds here 'EUe 
renfermait aussi cependant des proselytes et des paiens con- 
vertis'; and altogether his language seems to betray a vague 
mi^ving that his theory is not very consistent with the 
hypothesis on which it is built 

It was not my intention, when I commenced this paper, to 
take up a merely negative position. As M. Renan has en- 
deavoured £Edrly to grapple with the documentary &cts, it is 
only due to him, while rejecting his theory, to attempt to 
suggest some other solution which shall account for them as 
well or better, and shall not be open to the same objections. 

The view that the Epistle to the Romans was early circu- 
lated in a longer and a shorter form, Le. both with and without 
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the xivth and xvth chapters, is in some shape or other not new. 
Bertholdt and others, for instance, explained the phenomena of 
the different positions of the doxology by supposing that these 
two chapters were omitted in the public lessons \ More recently 
Mr Westcott (Vaughan's Romans^ p. xvi) says, ' Whether it may 
be possible that the epistle proceeded in two forms from the 
Apostle's hands, the one closing with chap. xiv. and the doxology, 
the other extended by the addition of the two last chapters after 
the omission of the doxology, or whether any other more' satis- 
factory explanation can be offered of the phenomena of omission, 
repetition, transposition, authenticity, must be lefb for further 
investigation.' In an article on the epistle in Smith's DicHonary 
of the Bible I myself adopted the theory of a twofold edition, and 
further examination has confirmed me in this view. But the 
subject has never, so feu: as I am aware, received that ' further 
investigation ' which Mr Westcott desires, and in the hope that 
I may be able to throw a little light on it, I venture now to 
examine the question more closely. 

But by way of pre&ce it is necessary to say something about 
the composition of the Church of Rome at this time, for (as we 
have seen already) much depends on the view adopted in this re- 
spect. M. Benan, in the passage quoted above (p. 311), offered 
his own explanation of the fact that the ablest critics were 
divided on the question whether the epistle was addressed to 
Jewish or to Qentile Christians. Would not the more natural 
explanation be that St Paul is here addressing a mixed church, 
composed of both in equal or nearly equal parts, and that he 
turns now to one, now to the other, as the tenour of his argument 
demands ? Certainly the Qentile element is very strong ; and I 
think few will agree with M. Benan, that such passages as L 5, 
6 €v iraaiv rol^ Sdv€<riP,».€v oU iore teal vfJi^i^, or i. 13 ip vfuv 
KoOm^ Kal hf Tol^ Xovirok edveinv, or xi. 13 vfiSv Xe/co roi^ eOveaiv 
(with its whole context), or xv. 16 hravafiiiAvria'icmv vfia^ Bta rifv 
X^fiv ri)v Bodeiadv fju>i inro rov Seov el^ to elval fie Xeirovpydv 

^ This however iB shown not to have been the case. See Beiche, Comm. 
Crit. p. 118. 
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Xpurrov ^Irftrov eh rit eOvtf^ are explained on the assumption 
that the Roman Church was strictly Judseo-Christian, together 
with (what M. Benan very reluctantly concedes) a sprinkling of 
Gentile Christians among them. St Paul, if I mistake not, 
starts from the fact that the Roman Church stood on Qentile 
ground, and that very large and perhaps preponderating num- 
bers of its members were Qentiles. This is his justification for 
writing to them, as the Apostle of the Gentiles. It never once 
occurs to him, that he is intruding on the province of others. 
Tet at the same time it is equally clear that a considerable 
part of the argument is directed against Judaisdng tendencies, 
and occasionally he appeals directly to Jewish readers (iL 17, 
iiL 9, viL 4 sq.). The inference from these two classes of tacts 
seems to be plain. 

Nor is there any prior improbability in such a mixed 
churcL M. Renan insists that the Roman brotherhood must 
have been founded and built up by emissaries from Palestine. 
But why should the Christianity of Rome be due to Jerusalem 
solely, and not also to Antioch and Corinth and Ephesus, with 
which cities communication must have been even more frequent ? 
Why at Rome alone should the Judaic element be all powerful, 
and the Pauline insignificant ? 

And, while the hypothesis of such a mixed church is pro- 
bable in itself, it also harmonizes with the notices elsewhere. 
St Paul's language to the Philippians implies that, when he 
arrived at Rome, he found two parties of Christians there, the 
one friendly to him, the other hostile, but both alike stimulated 
to activity by his presence (Phil. i. 14-18). It may be truly 
said also that this view is quite consistent with all the notices 
of the Roman Church during the first two centuries of its exist- 
ence, and that some of these seem to require it. 

To this obvious inference from the Apostle's own language, 
M. Renan can only oppose the testimony of one or two much 
later writers. He refers especially to the commentator Hilary 
(p. 483), whom he commends as ' fort au courant des traditions 
de I'Eglise romaine' (p. 115). It may be granted that this 
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writer has preserved more than one true tradition, but the mere 
&ct that he wrote quite three centuries after St Paul deprives 
his statements of any value when they conflict with the natural 
interpretation of the Apostle's language. And after all, is not 
K Renan mistaken in suppoeing that this writer here professes 
to give a tradition ? His words are, ^ Constat itaque temporibus 
apostolorum Judaeos, propterea quod sub regno Romano age- 
rent, Bomae habitasse ; ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes legem servarent; Romani 
autem audita £a.ma virtutum Christi fistciles ad credendum fue- 
runt, utpote prudentes : nee immerito prudentes, qui male in- 
ducti statim correcti sunt et permanserunt in eo. Hi ergo ex 
Judaeis, tit datur intelligi, credentes Christum non accipiebant 
Deum esse de Deo, putantes uni Deo adversum; quamobrem 
negat illos spiritualem Dei giatiam consecutos ac per hoc 
confirmationem eis deesse' (Ambros. Op. II. app. 25). He ap- 
pears to state as matter of history (* constat') only that there was 
a large Jewish population in Rome. Beyond this his language 
is apparently based on the interpretation of the epistle itself 
('datur intelligi'; comp. p. 30). He sees that a considerable 
portion of the epistle is directed against Judaizing views, and 
he therefore infers that the Judaizers were a very strong party 
in the Roman Church. M. Renan again appeals to the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, which he asserts confidently were written at 
Rome, and which exhibit Ebionite viewa The Roman origin 
of this work seems to me more than doubtful; but even if 
granted, it does not prove his point, for the cautious disguise, 
which the writer wears throughout, shows that he must have 
belonged to a comparatively small minority. That there was 
such a compact and active Judaisdng minority in Rome in 
the early ages, few probably would deny. On the other hand, 
M. Renan omits to mention the one genuine document of 
subapostolic times, which was issued in the name of the Roman 
Church, and which may therefore reasonably be supposed to 
represent the views of that church. The Epistle of Clement 
exhibits no leaning to Judaism. 
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To the Church of Rome then, as a mixed body of Jewish 
and Gentile converts, the epistle was addressed. The destina- 
tion of the letter was in harmony with its subject. Indeed it 
may very reasonably be conjectured, that the subject in the 
Apostle's mind was prior to the destination. To the Corin- 
thians he had written rebuking the errors of Gentile licence. 
To the Galatians he had denounced the deadening effects of 
Judaic, bondage. The letters to these churches had been 
called forth by special emergencies, and this fieict gave a special 
direction to them. Thus the Apostle's mind for a year or more 
had been led to dwell especially on the relation of these two 
extremes separately to the doctrine of grace and liberty. It 
would not unnaturally occur to him to treat them together in 
a comprehensive manner, and to show where Judaic and Gen- 
tile feeling might find their true meeting point. This is exactly 
what he does in the Epistle to the Bomcms. Its aim from 
beginning to end is conctZ«afum— conciliation of claims, con- 
ciliation of doctrine, conciliation of practice. The manner in 
which the question of forbidden meats is treated in the xivth 
chapter is only a special example of the motive which pervades 
the whole work. The Apostle, it is true, had a personal reason 
for writing to the Romans, as he contemplated visiting them 
soon and wished to prepare them for his visit: but above all 
this, there was singular propriety in addressing such an expo- 
sition to the Church of the metropolis, composed, as we have 
seen, in almost equal parts of the same two discordant elements 
which he strove to combina Thus the epistle, though not a 
circular epistle itself, yet manifested the general and compre- 
hensive character which might be expected in such. It is more 
of a treatise than a letter. 

This was our Epistle to the Romans. The shorter recen- 
sion, in which the two last chapters were omitted, was, I 
suppose, an after-thought, being an attempt to divest it of all 
personal matter, and to make it available as a circular letter or 
general treatise. So far, it was a carrying out of the spirit of 
the original work. When and how this was done I shall en- 
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deavour to make out; but by way of introduction I will set 
side by side what I consider to have been the contents of these 
two recensions respectively. 



EpigUe to the Romans. 
i-xiv. 



XV. 



xvi 1-23 

[omitting the benediction 

(xvi 24), and the doxology 

(xvL 25-27)]. 



Abridged Recension. 
i-xiv. 
[Substituting toS? oi<npiv dya^ 
irg %€ov for rol^ oiaiv iv 'PcJ- 
fjLf) arfatrrfrol^ %€<A in L 5, and 
omitting iv ^Ptifitf in i. 17]. 



xvL 25-27. 



Of the abridged recension we have distinct traces in 
Marcion's copy (though he omitted the doxology), in FG, 
and less decidedly in other authorities ; and some such hypo- 
thesis alone will explain the varying positions of the doxology 
in different MSS. 

The MS. F is unfortunately defective in the first chapter, 
but doubtless preserved here the same phenomena which we 
find in Q. These two MSS. are very closely allied, and must 
have been copied mediately or immediately from the same 
prototjrpe. They themselves may probably be referred to the 
ixth century, having belonged to two neighbouring Swiss monas- 
teries, the one to Beichenau, the other to St QalL Either their 
common prototjrpe, or a still earlier MS. from which it was 
copied, [must have preserved the abridged recension. The 
space of about five lines, which is left blank between chapters 
xiv. and xv. in O, would be about sufficient for the doxology 
(xvL 25-27), which however is omitted in both places. These 
features in the MS. suggest that the copyist of an earlier MS., 
from which it has descended, transcribed a MS. of the abridged 
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recension till the end of chapter xiv., and then took up a MS. 
of the original Epistle to the Romans to supply the lacking 
matter, omitting however the doxology as inappropriate to 
what had thus become the middle of the letter, and perhaps 
intending to give it a place afterwards, but abandoning his 
purpose. It is an instructive &ct that in the allied MS. F 
no space is left afber *ch. xiv., but the text is written con- 
tinuously. 

My reasons for supposing that the doxology (xvi. 25-27 of 
the received text) belonged to the abridged recension and not 
to the original epistle are the following: 

(1) It has nothing in common with the usual endings 
of St Paul's Epistles, which. close with a benediction of the 
type mentioned above (p. 307). 

(2) On the other hand, such an abridged recension as I 
have supposed, whether issued by the Apostle or by some later 
editor, would hardly have been left to terminate abruptly with 
irav Be h ov/c i/c 9rurr€Ci>9, dfiaprla iariv. The addition of a 
doxology, or of some equivalent, would seem necessary. 

(3) If it had occurred at the end of the xivth chapter in 
the original epistle, it would have been a violent interruption 
of the sense, for the xvth chapter continues the thread of the 
xivth, and there is nothing to call for such a thanksgiving. 
On the other hand, if its position was at the end of the epistle, 
the displacement to the close of the xivth is somewhat difficult 
to explain. 

(4) The difference of style between this doxology and the 
rest of the epistle ha§ often been noticed, and has led some 
critics to question or deny its genuineness. The real fact is, 
that though it does differ somewhat in thought and diction 
from the epistles of this date, it has very strong affinities to 
the later letters of the Apostle, as the following table will 
show: 
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Kark TO evayyiXiov fiov, . . 

rh Ki^pvyfia 'Ii/crot; "Kpurrov ko- 
tA airoKoXv^tv fAvarfjplov xpo- 
1/0(9 almvloi^ aeci/yriiievov^ve- 
pmdivTO^ Si vvv Sid re ypa^mv 
trpo^rjTuc&Vt icaT eirira/YrfV tov 
almvCov Seov eh inraico^v tt^- 
<rr€a)9 eU 'irdma rit iOpff yve^pi' 
adivTo^, 



TOV alwvioV S€OV,,.fMVfp ffO^ 

B€^ Sik 'Ii/croO HpioTOv ^ 17 
S6(a €^9 T0V9 aiAva^ {riSv aid- 



T^ Si SvvapAvfp, Eph. liL 20. 
Korh TO eiftMyyikiov fiov (2 Tim. 
ii. 8, but also Rom. iL 16). 
Korib airoKdXtr^iv iypmpurOff 
fjLoi TO fiv<rn]piov,,,h erepoi^ 
yeveak oif/c iyp€»pi4rdrf,,.&^ vvv 
dire/caXv^dff to29 dryloi^ diro' 
oTokoi^ avTOv KOI •irpoif)ijTai^ 
iv TrvevfJMTi, elvai toL iOvtf jcr.X^ 
Eph. iiL 3, 5, 6. 
tov fivoTffplov TOV irroK&cpvfir' 
fiiuov dirb t&v auovmv...tpa 
yveopurO^ vvv, Eph. iii 9, 10. 
fjv imfyy€CXMT0...7rpb ^oMvy 
aimvUov i^vipaurev Si KOipoi^ 
ISioi^ TOV \oyov aifTov iv tcff^ 
pvy/MiTi h hriarevOffv iyo» xaT 
hriTwy^v tov tr&rrjpo^ ff/jLmv 
Seov (oomp. 1 Tim. i. 1), Tit 
i2, 3. 

T^i/ SoOeiaav. . .irpo xpovmviuah- 
vimvy ^Mivepcideurav Si vvv SuL 
r^9 iirufMveia^ k,t,\,, 2 Tim. i. 
9,10. 

T<p Si fiaaiKel twv almvfov,., 
puovfp [cro^9>] Bef) Tifi/fj koX So^a 
€t9 T0^9 (d&va^ tSv aUivmv. 
dfiijv. 1 Tim. i 17. 



These facts seem to show that though written by the Apostle 
it was not written at the same time with the letter itself \ 
In order to account for all these data, I suggest the follow- 



1 Dean Alford {G. T. m. Prol. p. 80) 
points out the resemblanoe of this dox- 
ology to the Pastoral Epistles, though 
not to the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and suggests that it was appended to 



the epistle *in later times by the 
Apostle himself, as a thankful effusion 
of his fervent mind.' This view seems 
not to supply an adequate oocasion for 
the addition. 
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ing hypothesis. At some later period of his life, not im- 
probably during one of his sojourns in Rome, it occurred to the 
Apostle to give to this letter a wider circulation. To this end 
he made two changes in it ; he obliterated all mention of Rome 
in the opening paragraphs by slight alterations ; and he cut off 
the two last chapters containing personal matters, adding at 
the same time a doxology as a termination to the whole. By 
this ready method it was made available for general circulation, 
and perhaps was circulated to prepare the way for a personal 
visit in countries into which he had not yet penetrated (i 11 
sq.). The idea of a circular letter was not new to him ; for he 
had already addressed one to the Churches of Asia. M. Renan 
pertinently remarks that the First Episble of St Peter makes 
use chiefly of the Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, ' c'est-ikrdire des deux ^pltres qui sont des traits 
g^n^raux, des cat^chfeses ' (p. Ixxii.). 

Thus I believe that the last, and the last alone, of 
M. Renan's four epistles represents a historical fact. It was 
not however a special copy, as he supposes, addressed to some 
individual church now unknown, but an adaptation of the 
original epistle for general circulation. A copy of this fell into 
the hands of Marcion, but (unless Rufinus in his translation has 
misrepresented Origen's meaning) he removed the doxology, 
as he well might have done with a doctrinal aim. Another 
was the prototype of FQ. All the phenomena relating to the 
doxology arose from the combination of copies of this abridged 
recension with copies of the original epistle in different ways. 
The notice of Origen shows that such combinations took place 
at a very early date. 

One point still remains to be settled — ^relating however not 
to the abridged recension, but to the original epistle. Where 
are we to place the benediction which occurs (1) at xvi 20, 
(2) after xvL 23, whether before or after the doxology, or (3) 
in both places, in different copies, as explained above (p. 308) ? 
To this question the great preponderance of authority allows 
but one answer. It must stand at xvi 20, and must be 
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omitted from the later place. If so, ver. 20 is the true close 
of the epistle, and the salutations frx)m the amanuensis and 
other companions of St Paul were added irregularly as a sort 
of postscript, as was very likely to have been done, considering 
the circumstances under which St Paul's epistles were written. 
The desire of later transcribers to get a proper close to the 
letter would lead them to transplant to the end of these saluta- 
tions the benediction of xvi. 20, with or without modification, 
or to supply the defect with the doxology from the abridged 
recension. Either expedient appears in di£ferent MSS., and in 
some both are combined. 



B. 



By Dr Hort. 

DR LIGHTFOOT in this Journal (ii. 264 «.) has demolished 
M. Benan's ingenious theory about the composition of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and along with it some others of inferior 
merit. He proposes instead a simpler view, which one could 
wish to believe true, so admirably does it harmonize the most 
salient phenomena of the text, and so free is it from broad 
historical improbability. A close examination however reveals 
di£Bculties which I am constrained to think fatal. 

Dr lightfoot supposes that the letter originally addressed to 
the Romans was our present epistle as it stands in the Received 
Text and Authorized Version, wanting only the last four verses, 
i.e. the second Benediction (xvi 24) and the Doxology (25-27) ; 
but that at a later time St Paul himself * made it available as 
a circular letter or general treatise' by cutting off the last two 
chapters, substituting the Doxology, and omitting the name of 
Rome in L 7, 15. The direct evidence lies in three chapters, 
i. xiv. xvi, which I will consider separately and in inverse 
order. 

I. The apparently triple ending of xvL in the Received 
Text, when taken as a whole, rests on absurdly small and 
worthless evidence, three or four obscure cursives and the 
inferior MSS. of the Latin Vulgate : it is a mere jumble of the 
Latin and the late Qreek traditions, which owes its place in the 
printed text to Erasmus^ If the Doxology be put out of 

^ HIb aoooont of his own proceed- the truth as it oonld be known at that 

ing is intelligible, while his oareless- date than it would be now. *Hanc 

nessgroBslj misrepresents the evidenoe; partem osqne ad Debetmu autem qui- 

indeed his statement is farther from dam oodioes omnino non habent, qni- 

L. £. 21 
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sight, we are met by a still worse confusion of incongruous 
traditions ; that is, the doubling of the Benediction (20 and 24). 
The great mass of early authorities of various groups concur 
in placing the Benediction at 20 only : so MABC 5 137 lat.vg 
(best MSS.) memph aeth Orig.ruf. The pure ' Western' group 
D*FQ (with Sedulius and perhaps the Gothic version) places it 
only at 24^ evidently from the feeling that it must be the close 
of the epistle. Minor shiftings and other like freedoms taken 
by the same group of authorities occur in almost every chapter 
of St Paul : two whole verses 1 Cor. xiv. 84 f. are pushed 5 
verses forward by DFG 93 and some Latin Fathers : compare 
1 Cor, XV. 26. The scribes of the fourth century, bringing 
together MSS. from different regions, here as in countless other 
instances heaped up without omission whatever they found, and 
so the Benediction was set down in both places. The compound 
reading appears first in the Greek commentators of the fifth 
century from the Syrian school, then in the Harclean Syriac 
(A.D. 608-616): in extant MSS. it is found only in L (= J) of 
the ninth century and the great mass of cursives. There is 
however a similar combination in a few respectable authorities 
who retain the Doxology and place the second Benediction 
after it (P 17, the vulgar Syriac and the Armenian versions, 
and the Ambrosian Hilary): and this implies the previous 
existence of MSS. which simply transposed the Benediction to 
their end of the epistle, as (D*)FG transposed it to theirs*. Thus 



dam in fine adjioiunt epistolae. Nob, 
qaoniam id non videbator ad hnno lo- 
oiim pertineie, Bemovimns in finem 
hujns epistolae' (note on ziv. 23 in ed. 
prinoeps of 1516). * Haeo est pars quae 
in plerisqne Graecorom codioibas non 
additor, in nonnnllis alio additor looo, 
Bicat indicayimns, in qaibnsdam adji- 
oitnr in fine. Id quod et nos feoimns, 
praesertim assentientibus Latinis ez- 
emplaribus' (note on tvu 25 ff.). 

1 D* and Sedulins add the Doxology 
after the Benediction. The nature of 
both authorities, as evlQoed by their 



readings generally, explains this sin- 
gular collocation. D is not so purely 
Western as FG: Sedulius combines 
the Old with the EKeronymio Latin. 
In each case the Doxology must be a 
later accretion. The Gothic has the 
Benediction at 24 and (in zvi) no 
Doxology: the extant fragments £ail to 
shew whether the Benediction was at 
20 likewise. 

' If, as is probable, the gbifHng of 
the Benediction and the dropping of 
the Doxology were simultaneous in the 
common source of D*FG Sed., P 17 etc. 
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the historical relations of the authorities clearly shew that, be 
the claims of the double Benediction as a ' harder reading' what 
they may, it is as a matter of &ct the last term in a series of 
changes. 

Thus tar there is no reason to suppose that Dr lightfoot 
would dissent. He places the Benediction at 20 and there 
alone, and gives what is doubtless the right explanation of the 
order in saying that ' v. 20 is the true close of the epistle, and 
the salutations from the amanuensis and other companions of 
St Paul were added irregularly as a sort of postscript, as was 
very likely to have been done, considering the circumstances 
under which St Paul's epistles were written ' (p. 319). Whoever 
will read the chapter through as £su: as 24 according to this 
arrangement, will find everything straightforward and in- 
telligible ; while the nature of the postscript is such as might 
easily mislead a mechanical transcriber. The difficulty begins 
when we go on to 25-27. Supposing however that we had no 
evidence about these three verses except as to their presence or 
absence in this pldce^, I do not see why we need hesitate to take 
them as an ending to the postscript, just as 20 is the ending to 
the epistle proper*. Having once made that fresh start to 
introduce the salutations sent by present companions, St Paul 
might gladly seize the opportunity to close the whole by a 
solemn giving of glory to Qod, as his first ending had carried 
grace to men. Compare xL 36 in connexion with xi. 32 and 
the adjoining verses; also v. 2; xv. 5, 6. Similar pauses of 
adoration occur elsewhere in the epistle ; L 25 ; (viiL 39 ;) ix. 
5 ; xi. 36 ; xv. (13,) 33, where I believe ^A.fjkiiv to be genuine : 



differ merely in taking one step in- 
stead of two : the writer of their com- 
mon original was willing to transpose 
bat not to omit. The two transposi- 
tions were howerer apparently inde- 
pendent of each other. 

1 Their total omission will be con- 
sidered farther on. 

* ThepostscriptiserideniljStPaal's 



own, notwithstanding the first person 
used for the moment in 22 by Tertios 
the amanaensis in sending his own 
greeting. Otherwise 6 ww^pyiit [/tov], 
ol ffvyyoftU /tav before the mention of 
Tertias would not be intelligible. The 
snbseqaent 6(^ot ftav koX r^t 4KK\iic-(af 
is also the language of an apostle. 

21—2 
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and it is to be observed that, when St PauFs own salutations to 
Christians at Rome were ended, he was not able to re&ain (zvi 
17-20) from breaking out afresh into renewed exhortations to 
mutual peace through willing obedience to the common Lord. 
As he had gone back to the perils and hopes of the Church 
after the one set of individual greetings, so we can imagine him 
joyfully returning to the yet higher sphere of God's universal 
purposes after the other set of individual greetings ^ Nay the 
parallelism between 17-20 and 25-27 is one of contrast as 
well as likeness. The first passage gives vent to somewhat of 
the anxious dread which lurks behind many a phrase of zv. 
14-33, especially 30, 31. If these were St Paul's last words 
to the Romans except the two sets of greetings and the Bene- 
diction of 20 b, the epistle might have appeared to end in a 
note of discord : at all events its exulting comprehensiveness 
would have died back into the rebuke and controversy proper 
for the Galatians. The sudden upward flight of the Doxology 
seems therefore to be almost demanded, to swallow up not only 
trivial individualities of salutation but also the temporary strifes 
of the Church. 

But it is said that the Doxology differs too much in style 
from the rest of the epistle to form part of it. I used to 
suspect that it might be the ending to one of the forms of the 
encyclical epistle to the Ephesians, which was preserved from 
being lost to the Canon by being appended to St Paul's longest 
epistle. Dr Lightfoot (after Dean Alford) points out its resem- 
blance to the Pastoral Epistles as well, and accordingly treats 
it as marked by the Apostle's later style generally. Before 
scrutinizing words and phrases, let us look at the subject. The 
starting-point is doubly personal ; an anxiety about the stability 
of the converts addressed, such as tinges the hopefulness of the 
first and last words spoken to and about the Romans (L 11 ; 

1 Dr lightfoot Bays (p. 817) that the tion of the type' ^ x^P^^ f^-^-^* ^^^ 

Doxoloigr 'has nothing in oommon none of his other epistlee have a post- 

with the Qsaal endings of St Paol's script, foUowing a benediction in that 

Epistles, which close with a benedio- fonn already given. 
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xvi 17-20) ; and a bold lifting up of what friend and foe knew 
as the distinctive ' Gospel ' of St Paul, (and that in its distinc- 
tive form of 'preaching/ and with its distinctive appeal to 
^ fskith/) such as marks the time of the conflict with Judaism 
within the Church (L 1, 6, 9, 16 ; xv. 16 ; x, 8, 14, 15). Here 
the pronouns ' you ' and ' my ' bee each other with an emphasis 
which^ such a context is hard to explain till we remember the 
presaging instinct with which St Paul saw in the meeting 
of himself and the Roman Christians, if indeed it was to be 
vouchsafed, the pledge and turning-point of victory (L 10 flf. ; 
XV. 29-32 ; c£ Acts xix. 21 ; xxviii. 81). Then comes the idea 
in which the Doxology culminates, the counsel of the farnseeing 
God, the Ruler of ages or periods, by which the mystery kept 
secret from ancient times is laid open in the Gospel for the 
knowledge and faith of all nations. This idea no doubt per- 
vades the Epistle to the Ephesians, though with considerable 
enrichments. But is it foreign to St Paul's earlier thought? 
The second chapter of 1 Corinthians at once shews that it was 
not and explains why the fact is not obvious. St Paul is 
dealing there with converts who were in danger from pride of 
eloquence and wisdom (fi^m i. 6 onward). For fear of this 
danger, he says (ii 1 ff.), he himself kept back all excellency of 
speech or of wisdom when he came among them, and confined 
himself to the bare preaching of the Cross as alone fitted to 
their imperfect state. But for all that he desired them to know 
that he too had in reserve a wisdom which he spoke among the 
perfect. Its nature he briefly hints in words that closely 
resemble our Doxology (' We speak a wisdom of God in a 
mystery, that hidden wisdom which God fore-ordained before 
the ages unto the glory of us' etc. ii 7), and then hastens to 
explain that, even after being laid open, it demands a spiritual 
power to discern it The Churches to which he wrote about 
this time, at Corinth, in Gkdatia, at Rome, were not in a state 
to profit .by an extended exposition of a belief which yet was 
strong in the Apostle's own mind, and so the traces of it in 
the early period are few. Later it filled a larger space in his 
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thoughts, it acquired new extensions and associations, and he 
had occasion to write to Churches which by that time were 
capable of receiving it. But it is not really absent even from 
the Epistle to the Romans. Eondred thoughts find broken 
and obscure utterance in viii 18-30. The belief itself is the 
hidden foundation of the three chapters (ix-xi.) in which God's 
dealings with Jew and Qentile are expounded, and comes 
perceptibly to light in their conclusion (xL 33-36). Now it is 
precisely in these chapters, as F. C. Baur (PaiUus 341 flf.) saw 
long ago, that the main drifb of the epistle is most distinctly 
disclosed: all its various antitheses are so many subordinate 
aspects of the relation of Jew and Gentile which in this seeming 
episode is contemplated in its utmost generality as reaching 
from the one end of history to the other. The whole epistle 
could hardly have a fitter close than a Doxology embodying 
the faith from which its central chapters proceed. Here at 
last that faith might well be articulately expressed, though 
a wise economy compelled it to be latent as long as the Apostle 
was simply instructing the Romans. This Doxology is in fact 
a connecting link between the epistle at large and the earlier 
concentrated doxology of xi. 36. In both alike human sin and 
hindrance are triumphantly put out of sight^ : but here the 
eternal operation of Him 'from Whom, through Whom, and 
unto Whom are all things' is translated into the language of 
history. 

An examination of single phrases is attempted in the fol- 
lowing table, which includes some less obvious coincidences 
of thought'. 

^ They ooold not be left out in the end of zi. ahonld be maintained at 

latter part of the Epistle, when St the final close of the Epistle. See 

Paul's own position and the dangers p. 824. 

of the Romans had to be spoken of ' Beferences to the later epistles 

(zv. 14-^; xvi 17-20). Bat for this are in []: the chief passages are 

•very reason it was the more necessary set out at length by Dr Lightfoot, p. 

that the ground conquered at the 818. 
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Ktd t6 ictpuyfM Iff- 
ffoO XptffToG 



/Awmfplov xP^o^f 
dk pvw 



Bid T€ ypa^Qnf vpo- 



roO cJmvIw 0€oG 



O'TCCtft 



Bom. ziy. 4...<rniicei 4 ir^rrft* tfro^i^tf-enu 5^, dwartt yiip 
6 K6ptot <rrijaai oinhv, At^a/icu, dvFar6t, dvrar^w with an 
infinitiYe are naed of God Bom. iy. 21; zi. 28; 2 Cor. iz. 8; 
(ziii. 8;) Gal.m.21; [2Tim.i.l2: rf...d«ra/i^rv...Eph.iii« 
20.] Zn|p<^ in St Paul \a fonnd elsewhere only Bom. i. 11 
(hrvwf^ia yi^ Otuf it fiat.,, els t6 <rnipix^9rpfat ^ftas) and 4 timea 
in 1, 2 Theaa. * Standing fast' is a common phrase in 1» 
2 These., 1, 2 Cor., Qal., Bom.; though also found later: 
'falling* is confined to 1 Cor. , Bom. 

So Bom. ii. 16 ; [2 Tim. ii. 8.] So also xarik rh t^yyiKutr 
Bom. zi. 28, for here as there the indnsion of the Gentiles 
must be chiefly meant (The * stablishment ' of the Bomana 
would presuppose the harmony of Jew and GkntUe among 
them.) In this light fiou is illustrated by i. 1-6, 9, 16; 
zv. 16. 

Compare Bom. iL 16; z. 8-12; zt. 5 f.; 1 Cor. L 21; 
zii. 12 f. ; 2 Cor. L 19 f. ; Gal. iiL 26-29; [2 Tim. ir. 17; 
Tit. i. 3: also 1 Tim. u. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11.] The double 
name appears to have special force in this oonnezion. 

Bom. L 16 f....c/s wnifAaof irarri rf irurret^m, *lovMif 
re [ir/Miyror] kclX 'BXXi^ri* dutcuool^ri^ y^Lp BeoG Iw airf [sc. r^ 
tdayyeXUfi] dTOKaX&irrertu ix vlffrefos els rUrnv*,: here the 
historical ductuoff^ni is a part of the fwaHipiow: and so 
iiL 21 wwl 8k X^P^* wbfMV diKoiwrUvri Oeov re^ar^/xirrcu, /lap' 
Tvpovfiimi ihrd ToO vSfxov Kal rtop vpo^yifrCap, diKatoo'^iii di Oeod 
Std vtffTe<M [*liyo'ov] XpuroO els rims rods vtaTe6oirras i 
cf. Gal. iii. 22 f. Bom. zi. 25... rd /xu^t^/mot tovto...6ti 
viiptacis dv6 fUpovs rtf *IapaiiK T^yorer dxpi w rb T\i/fp<afta rCnf 
iSpuw elff4\$y, KOl ofh-bn vas l^paJ^X ffuf&^erai. 1 Cor. ii 6, 
7, 10 ao^ltuf di XaXoO/iew ^ rots Te\€lois..,6eod o'o^or iif 
fUMrrrfpUfi r^ dvoKeKpvfifUpriw, rp^ vpwhptffev 6 0e6t vpd rOnf 
aluiftMf,.,' iifuw ydp dvexdKv^ev 6 $eos did roO rpe^fjLaros* 
[Eph. iii 8-11. Upo xp^u» cUwlw^ 2 Tim. i 9; Tit. i 2.] 

Bom. i. 2...e6ayy4\iw $€ov d irpoenry7€^X«ro dtd rflr irpo- 
0i]rwv adrov iw ypa^s dylais\ iii. 21 (above); and iz-zi. 

[1 Tim. i 1; Tit. i. 8.] But the meaning is given by 
Bom. i 1, 5 di* ov [so. 1. X.] lKdpoiAMW..,dirorro\^v els inroKo^ 
vlareias ip Tcifftp rocs iBweaiw; z. 16; and the mere formula 
Kor iTiray/pf 1 Cor. vii 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8. 

1 Cor. ii 7 (above); z. 11; cf. Bom. zi. 88-86. [1 Tim. 
i. 17 r<p j9a<riXct rwr aUfPw: also Eph. iii. 9, 11 ; Col. i. 26 ; 
2 Tim. L 9 ; Tit. i. 2.] 

Verbatim in this connezion Bom. i 6 (above). This 
enlarged sense of {nroKo^, inroKodia, is confined to the early 
epistles (Bom. vi. 17; z. 16; zv. 18 e^i Woko^ iSwAr; 
f zvi. 19; 2 These, i 8; 2 Cor. vii. 15; ? z. 5 f.). 
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9tk 'Ii^oO XpcffToO 



Bom. i. 6 above; xi. pauim; zv. paaim; xvi 8 f. IV»- 
p^^# ifl Hmilarly used Bom. iz. 22 t ; 1 Cor. xt. 1 ; ? GWL 
i. 11; M well aa (often) in the later period. 

Bom. iii. 29, 80 4 *Iov8alw 6 Bwt |i6rwr ; o^i koI i09Gm\ 
wal kqX iBwCiw^ cfrep eft 6 Btit flt icr.X. [M^^ 6ey 1 Tim. i. 
17 a kindred passage, whioh early caused rwv aUiinaif to be 
inserted here after rods atwatt and in its tun received 
ffo^ henoe in the fourth oentnry: of. 1 Tim. vi. 15; bat 
also Jnd. 4, 25; John t. 44 etc.] Zo^ is predicated of 
GkxL by Bt Paol with reference to the working oat of » 
distant parpoee by onezpeeted means: so Bom. zL 88; 
1 Cor. L 21, ? 30; ii. 7; [Eph. i. 8; iii 10; CoL ii 8.] 

Bom. ▼. 1 f. ; XT. 6 I ; GaL i. 4 f.; [Eph. L 5 f., 11-14; 
iii. 21; Col. i. 27; 1 Tim. i. 11, 17.] 



A minute examination of the passages briefly indicated in 
this table will shew that the dominant thoughts of the Epistle, 
— the thoughts which inspired its beginning (L 1-17), its 
primary close (xv. 6-33), and its three characteristic chapters 
in which the old faith and revelation are invoked on behalf 
of the new, — ^are precisely those expressed in the final Doxo- 
logy ; and that the separate words and phrases of the Doxology 
are for the most part what have abready occurred in the 
Epistle, while there are hardly any not to be found in epistles 
of the same or an earlier period*. If this be so, the obvious 
resemblances to parts of the later epistles lose all force as 
evidence of date. The Doxology and 1 Cor. iL 6-10, a passage 
absolutely inseparable from its context, support each other 
in shewing that St Paul's late teaching was his early belief; 
while in each case there was an adequate motive for his ex- 
ceptional transgreesion of the limits imposed on him hy the 
present imperfection of his converts. The condensed and 
cumulative style, which he used more freely afterwards, arises 
naturally from the compression of varied thoughts and Bsu^ts 
into a single idea in a single sentence under the impulse of 



1 ^ is probably an introsion, not- 
withstanding the presumption in favour 
of an irregnlar oonstrnction. 

' The only dear exception is xp^poi 
aU&^iM (2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2), the idea 



of which is preserved in 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
X. 11. On the other hand {nraxoii (iK- 
tfTcwf), both phrase and sense, is pecu- 
liar to the early epistles. 
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eager feeling. Rom. i 1-7; iii. 21-26; 2 Thess. L 8-10 
offer a true analogy : what distinguishes them is their articula- 
tion, which was hardly possible in a doxology. But we may go 
further. As is the Epistle to the Romans itself in relation to 
the monuments of St Paul's early teaching, gathering up, 
harmonizing, concluding, such is the Doxology in relation to 
the Epistle. It looks at once backwards and forwards. Spring- 
ing from the keen sense of a present crisis, it gives old 
watchwords of action a place in the dawning vision of thought 
which the epistles from Rome were to expound, and anticipates 
in its style as in its ideas the habitual mood of the time when 
the crisis was victoriously ended, and the unity of the Church 
secured. 

XL The course thus tea: has been smooth, because the 
chief textual difficulties have been out of sight. The end of 
the fourteenth chapter is a point at which various phenomena 
present themselves which nothing in the context would have 
led us to expect. Some of them (a) on the surface mark only 
an interruption of the Epistle. The Doxology is inserted 
either (1) here alone or (2) both here and in xvi In (3) a 
single MS. Q, one of the twin MSS. which alone omit the 
Doxology altogether, an empty space is left here, occupying 
half a line at the bottom of an otherwise full page and 5 lines 
of the next page. Secondly (0) the whole of the two following 
chapters are supposed to have been omitted (1) by Marcion 
(on the authority of Origen), (2) perhaps by Tertullian and 
even Irenasus, and (3) in the capitulation of an unknown Latin 
MS. mentioned by Wetstein. The variety of this evidence, if 
it stands proof, is a strong argument in favour of any theory 
which will account for all the particulars. 

The testimony of Origen requires consideration first. We 
have it only in the greatly abridged version of Rufinus, a 
careless and licentious translator. This is not a passage with 
which he is likely to have consciously tampered ; but there is 
no certainty that the language is Origen's owa. Characteristic 
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terms of expression as well as ideas may be recognized through 
Bufinus's Latin in almost every page ; but none such are con- 
spicuous here: rather the sentences are short and simple for 
Origen. The comment on the Doxology (after xvL 23) begins 
thus. ''Caput hoc Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae 
atque Apostolicae interpolatae sunt de hac epistola penitus 
abstulit : et non solum hoc, sed et ah eo loco ubi scriptum est 
' Omue autem quod non ez iide peccatum est' [xiv. 23] usque 
ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est 
in his quae non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput 
diverse positum invenimus. In nonnuUis etenim codicibus post 
eum locum quem supra diximus, statim cohaerens habetur ' Ei 
autem qui potens est vos confirmare.' Alii vero codices in fine 
id ut hunc^ est positum continent. Sed jam veniamus ad capi- 
tuli ipsius explanationem." As the text stands, it asserts plainly 
that Marcion removed from the Epistle both the Doxology and 
XV. xvi; and that of the MSS. unaffected by Marcion's pro- 
ceeding some had the Doxology after xiv., some after xvi 

So the passage has been universally understood. On the 
other hand for many years I have had a strong impression 
that the Benedictine text is wrong in three letters, and that 
on the removal of this tiny corruption the whole interpretation 
collapses. De la Rue's notes on this book often mention the 
readings of a certain Paris MS. (Reg. 1639). Wherever I have 
examined them, they have appeared usually to give the truest 
text against all other known authorities, and very seldom to 
be evidently wrong. In this place Reg. 1639 has in instead 
of ab. If the preceding hoc is likewise altered to Aic, and so 
small a variation may easily have escaped notice, we get an 
entirely new and, I venture to think, more probable statement. 
Origen begins by saying merely that 'Marcion, the falsifier* 
of the Gospels and [St PauFs] Epistles, removed this paragraph 

^ [* hono ' is a misprint for * none.*] tezpolate, bat properly to give a spmi- 
> IrUerpolo in anoient Latin, it wiU oas look of newness to old things, and 
be remembered, does not mean to in- so generally to falsify. 
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completely firom the Epistle/ Then it appears to strike him 
that some reader might know the Epistle in a copy which 
had the Dozology at the end of xiv. (if not there alone), and 
acquit Marcion as having at most only removed a superfluoas 
repetition ^ He adds therefore explicitly 'And not only here 
but also' at xiv. 23 *he cut away* everything quite to the 
end' Then, for fear the remark might not be understood 
by those who knew the Doxology only in xvi, he explains 
'But in other copies, that is in those which have not been 
corrupted by Marcion, we have found this very paragraph 
differently placed' etc. 

Of these three statements the end of the second might be 
thought a mere repetition of the first, according to the corrected 
reading. But I think Origen wished to make it perfectly clear 
that Marcion's offence, as he understood it, was no mere erasure 
of an obnoxious phrase but utter excision of the entire para- 
graph. Nor is it unlikely that the Greek original contained 
intermediate digressive sentences which gave a resumptive 
force to the repetition. No one, I presume, would seriously 
find a difiSculty in the words ' to the end ' as inappropriate to 
the removal of the Doxology alone, in the case of MSS. in which 
it had stood at xiv. 23: their correctness in reference to its 
normal position would make them sufficiently descriptive for 



^ Keasons wiU be given farfher on 
for suBpectlng that the MSS. here no- 
tioed by Origen had the Doxology in 
both places. At this point the diflfer- 
enoe is without importance. 

' This is not, it must be confessed, 
the natural meaning of the single word 
ditteeuit: but will the context on any 
view tolerate another? As regards the 
Doxology, abitfUit is decisive. Is it 
oonceiTable that Mardon on]y ' teparat- 
ed* XV. xvi. from the rest of the Epistle, 
while still acknowledging their autho- 
rity, whether he joined them to another 
epistle or not? or that such an opera- 
tion would be unrecorded? The diffi- 
culty surely lies in the translation. 



DUsecuit would not be an unnatural 
rendering of ire/K^jco^er or possibly ire- 
piirefuif, either of which would mean 
simply *out away.' Compare Epiph. 
Haer, 809 d o6 h&vow 8i r^r dpx^r dW- 
re/Eicy [of St Luke's Qospel]..., dXXd koL 
Tov riXovt Kdl tQw ftdatop iroXXd vepU- 
Ko\lf€ rCnf r^f dXi^e(af Xbytav K.r,\. : and 
again dXXd rtra oArtaw repiTifiPunf, rwii, 
8i dX\oc(^at Ke^dXata. In the first sen- 
tence, so closely resembling Bufinus's 
in form, dvorifUKa and wepucSmrta must 
be practically synonymous, for the 
preceding sentence describes the Gos- 
pel as v€puc€KOfifA4woif Arb rip dpx^f by 
Marcion. 
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Origen's purpose. Hoc ipaum caput is perhaps a slightly 
stronger phrase than we might have expected : how tsu it re- 
presents the Qreek, and, if supposed exact, how &r a knowledge 
of the unabridged context would explain ii, we need not try to 
conjecture : even as it stands, it has a certain force in binding 
together the first and second statements. 

On the other hand the internal evidence for the truth 
of the corrected reading is substantial. The order of the 
sentences, which Rufinus is not likely to have changed, 
runs naturaUy upon this view. Bj the common reading Origen 
keeps till last the only fact specially concerning the passage on 
which he is commenting: his first two sentences might have 
been written with equal force and appropriateness on any group 
of verses in the two chapters. He begins with 8a3dng that 
Marcion removed this paragraph, three verses, and then con- 
demns, as an aggravation of the main offence, his removal of 
59 verses, of which these three are nothing more than the end. 
Why should he choose this particular place for the remark, if 
Marcion's operation was really on that extensive scale ? Why 
not mention it at the proper place, xiv. 23 ? It may be urged 
that possibly he was forgetful there, as he is certainly silent 
about the Doxology, but gladly repaired his omission when the 
Doxology brought to mind by association the earlier critical 
point in the Epistle. Certainly it might be so. But in that 
case we should expect him to begin with the transposition of 
his immediate text, and having so been carried to xiv. 23 to 
append by way of digression an account of Marcion's proceeding. 
The reverse order, which we actually find, has no logical justifi- 
cation on the common interpretation, unless Origen himself 
saw in Marcion's supposed omission of xv. xvi and in the trans- 
position of the Doxology two facts connected by community of 
origin. That however is a step in criticism which there is not 
the slightest evidence that he took. He regarded Marcion's 
omission, whatever its extent, as an original and unprecedented 
act ; and he gives no hint that the transposition or repetition in 
certain MSS. was a consequence of Marcion's mutilation: in 
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other words the two &ct8 were in his eyes two independent 
phenomena. How then came the one to suggest the other ? If 
Marcion omitted two chapters, the sole point of contact is xiv. 
23; and thus the transposition, which alone forms a bridge 
from xvi 24 to xiv. 23, must have preceded the omission in 
Origen s account. If on the other hand Marcion cut out only 
what the scribes transposed, then no bridge is needed. The 
first and the last sentences refer alike to the same subject, the 
paragraph on which Origen is avowedly about to comment. 
The second sentence refers partly to this place, partly to the 
other ; and likewise serves to anticipate an erroneous criticism 
of the first statement, which might occur to Origen's readers. 

The commentary of Jerome on Eph. iii. 5 explains diffusely 
how St Paul could say that 'the mystery of Christ in other 
generations was not made known to the sons of men' notwith- 
standing the language of the propheta At the outset he 
repudiates the doctrine juxta Montanvm that the prophets 
spoke in ecstasy, not knowing what they said. Three columns 
further on he repeats ' Those who will have it that the prophets 
understood not what they said, and spoke as it were in ecstasy, 
bring to confirm their doctrine not only the present text, but 
also that which is found [in the epistle] to the Romans in most 
MSS., reading Now to Him, etc.' The inference is obvious, that 
the writer had seen or heard of MSS. which did not contain the 
Doxology. But who is the writer? Jerome in his prefGice 
tells us that he had partly followed the three books of Origen 
on this Epistle. Comparison of the Greek fragments proves 
how freely he drew on his great predecessor's ample stores; 
and any one familiar with Origen's style will recognize it in 
many places where the Greek is entirely lost Throughout this 
long disquisition Origen's hand cannot be mistaken, though 
Jerome may have added or altered this or that sentence. The 
controversy with Montanistic doctrine belongs moreover to the 
third, not the fourth century*. The character of the MSS. 

> The dislike of the early Alexan- pheoy' or inspiration is well known, 
drians to the Montanist theozy of 'pro- 
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hinted at as wanting the Dozology is sufficiently indicated 
in the two sentences which follow the refutation of the Mon- 
tanists. 'And in like manner it is to be observed that the 
mystery of our fedth cannot be revealed except through the 
Prophetic Scriptures and the coming of Christ. Let those 
therefore know who understand not the Prophets, and desire 
not to know, protesting that they are content with the Qospel 
alone ' etc This evident allusion to the Marcionists, the other 
great sect which threatened the Church in Origen's days, sug- 
gests the strong probability that the passages from his two 
commentaries relate to the same subject. What he calls 
'most MSS.' here are identical with 'those copies which have 
not been corrupted by Marcion.' In the former case the 
Doxology is said to have been omitted ^ : may we not infer, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, that this and this alone 
constituted Marcion's offence ? Whatever the argument might 
be worth taken independently, it appears to me a striking 
corroboration of the result obtained thus far. 

Tertullian's language is ambiguous. After confuting Mar- 
cion out of Galatians and 1, 2 Corinthians, he proceeds to 
Romans {adv. Marc. v. 13). Henceforth, he says, he will touch 
but briefly on what has come before him already, and pass over 
altogether what has come before him frequently. He is tired 
of arguing about the Law, and about God as a Judge, and so 
an Avenger, and so a Creator. Yet he must point out the 
plain references to justice and judgement which meet him at the 
beginning of the Epistle (L 16 ff. ; ii. 2). It will be enough for 
him, he declares, to prove his point from Marcion's negligences 
and blindnesses, from the sa3dngs which he left undisturbed*. 

^ The words are 'Qui Tolnnt Pro- logy been the mere oonolnsion of a 

phetas eta, cum praesenti testimonio large seotion omitted, 

illnd quoqae quod ad Bomanos in pie- ' He notices bat one omission by 

risque oodicibos invenittir ad oonfirma- Marcion in this epistle, that of c. iz. 

tionem soi dogmatis trahnnt, legentee The limits are not given, bnt there is 

Ei autem* etc. They do not formally little room for doubt. Eight other 

negative the omission of the two whole (short) omissions are recorded by Epi- 

ohapters ; but other language would phanius, who professes to furnish only 

surely have been chosen had the Dozo- a selection {Haer. 817 f.). It is singu- 
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He then runs over the Epistle in 5 pages, just half what he had 
bestowed on the little epistle to the Qalatians, passing over in 
silence some long spaces of text containing appropriate matter, 
as iii 1-20 and x. 5-xL 32. The ethical paragraph xii. 9-xiiL 
10 tempts him to give examples of the anticipation of its 
teaching in the Old Testament, and he concludes with insisting 
on the harmony of Law and Qospel in inculcating love of neigh- 
boura There apparently he intended to stop, the doctrinal 
part of the Epistle being ended, but his eye was caught by the 
words 'judgement-seat of Christ' at xiv. 10. He therefore 
adds (14 s. £) rather awkwardly, with evident reference to what 
he had said on the beginning of the Epistle ^ 'Bene autem 
quod et in clausula tribunal Christi* comminatur, utique 
judicia et tUtaris, utique creatoris, ilium certe constituens 
promerendum quem intentat timendum, etiamsi alium praedi- 
caret.' And then he proceeds to another epistle. The absence 
of allusions to an3rthing in xv. xvi requires no explanation : it 
is hard to see what could have been cited except xv. 4, 8, 18, 
which are slight and contain nothing new in relation to Marcion, 
and the Doxology, which all agree to have been omitted by 
him. But in clausula certainly means 'in the close of the 
Epistle,' and it is a natural inference that such a phrase would 
not have been used if xv. xvi had stood in Tertullian's MS., 
whether that was his own or one of Marcion's recension. 
Natural but not conclusive. The verse quoted is not in the 
actual close on any view ; thirteen verses follow of xiv. But 
the force of the word must be estimated by the context. 



lar that EpiphaniiiB should pass over 
the loBB of three conBeentiye yerses: 
but hia nlenoe would be far more 
astoonding if two whole chapters were 
missing. Nothing conld be safely in- 
ferred in any case from his employ- 
ment of the word dirpwnjpidfw as ap- 
plied to St Paul's epistles (mU cubrQv ik 

ovpytq. 817 n) : his wide nse of it is ma- 
nifest when he says (811 n) that the 



Gospel, as •fycpttrnipUnffrai iiifrt dfix^ 
iX^^ M^* /if^<ra iiifrt WXot, liMiiw /3c- 
ppw/i4pw inrb toXX^ (nfrQuf iirix^ ^^ 

^ So not long before he had said, not 
it is tme of a book but of a passage 
(1 Cor. iz. 10-x. 11), *Denique et in 
olausnla praefationi [apostolus] re- 
spondet' (a 7). 

* The true reading is roO ^eoC, but 
confusion with 2 Cor. ▼. 10 was easy. 
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AntithesiB to the beginning of the Epistle, not by any means 
the very beginning but i 16 ff., ii. 2, is the motive of the 
remark. If xiv. 10 is included in a section of the Epistle, 
however lai^, which can fedrly be called in any sense its close, 
the point of the remark is saved Now Tertullian had to all 
appearance virtually ended his comments at xiii 10. What 
follows to the end, with the particd exception of xv. 3 £, 8-12, 
is either hortatory or personal. The business of the Epistle, so 
to speak, is over : to the eye of a rhetorician, accustomed to study 
the members of a speech, the remainder would all constitute the 
close. Tertullian uses the word more loosely still on another 
occasion, again for the sake of an antithesis. To reinforce his 
position that Christ's command to flee from city to city under 
persecution became obsolete when the apostles went forth to 
convert the Qentiles, he urges that St Paul, who at an early 
time had consented to escape in a basket, in the close of his 
ministry {in clausula officii) rebuked those who urged bim not 
to go up to Jerusalem lest he should suffer there (de Fiiga in 
Pera. 6). Yet this incident (Acts xxL 13) preceded the events 
at Jerusalem, the two years' imprisonment at OsBsarea, the 
voyage and shipwreck, and the two years at Rome; to say 
nothing of later occurrences not told in the Acts. 

It remains true that Tertullian does not cite any words out 
of xv. xvi in other parts of his writings' : nor does Iremeus or 
perhaps Cyprian'. Negative facts of this kind are by no means 
to be contemned, but their value depends on the attendant 
circumstances. Seventeen verses only of the two chapters 
(xv. 1-13; xvi. 17-20) were likely to be quoted. Of these 
Origen once quotes one (setting aside the commentary), 
Clement three; while of others it so happens that Origen 
quotes five, Clement three, besides the Doxology. 

1 Sender and Oehler indicate 6 re- he means p. 283 (Ep. 65 § 3) *neo 

ferences to xv. 4, 14; xvi. 18 : bat they ante se religioni eed vemtri potius et 

are imaginary. quaestui profana cnpiditate urvu$e*\ 

3 Fell's index gives only xvi. 18* Ten- a very doabtfnl reference, 
tri serviant: £[pi8t.] 238.' Doubtless 
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Lastly Wetstein has a note at the end of xiy. : 'Codex 
Latinus habet capitula epistolae ad Romanes 51, desinit autem 
in caput xiv. ; ex quo conficitur ista capitula ad editionem 
Marcionis fuisse accommodata/ ' Later critics/ says Dr Light- 
foot [p. 289], ' have not been able to identify the MS. and thus 
to verify the statement.' Their failure however matters little. 
The phenomenon here obscurely described is not peculiar to a 
single MS. : it belongs to what was probably a widely current 
Latin capitulation, found e.g. in the earliest (540-550) MSS. of 
the Vulgate, the Amiatinus and the Fuldensis. The sections or 
breves of Romans are 51, § 50 beginning at xiv. 15, and § 51 at 
XV. 4. In the table of contents before the Epistle § 50 is headed 
' De periculo contristante [sic] fratrem suum esca sua, et quod 
non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed justitia et pax et gaudium 
in Spiritu Sancto,' a fair description of the section ; and § 51 
'De mysterio Domini ante passionem in silentio habito post 
passionem vero ipsius revelato,' which in strictness applies 
only to the Doxology^ If the marginal figures were lost, it 
would be a natural inference that § 50 ended with xiv., that 
§ 51 consisted of the Doxology, and that xv. xvi. were absent 
from the MS. on which the capitulation was originally formed. 
But as on this view the table and the marginal figures con- 
tradict' each other, it seems hopeless to attempt to clear up the 
confusion while the origin of the capitulation remains un- 
known'. There is no Latin authority whatever for associating 
the Doxology with xiv. 23 ; so that it would be rash to assume 
the table of headings to be alone authentic, and the marginal 
figures to have been inserted at xv. 4 by a misunderstanding. 
Yet that is certainly a possible solution. Only it must be 



^ Either Wetstein examined only the 
table of headings, or he overlooked 
the inoonspicuooB figniee li. at xv. 4, 
a place where he woald ecaroely expect 
them. This is the sole point of differ- 
ence. 

' Internal eyidenoe proves that the 
seotions cannot, in their present form, 

L. E. 



answer to ecclesiastical lessons. Other- 
wise one might have thought that the 
Doxology was appended to xv. 13 or 83 
for pablio reading, and the rest of xv. 
xvi. neglected. Some sections are de- 
scribed only by their end, as others 
only by their beginning. 

22 
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remembered that the table of headings^ with all its obscurities, 
would stand as the sole direct piece of evidence for the omission 
of XV. xvi by any authority. 

One indirect testimony Dr Lightfoot finds in the space left 
after xiv. 23 in the single MS. Q, as noticed above (p. 329). His 
inference [p. 316] is that ' the copjrist of an earlier MS., from 
which it has descended, transcribed a MS. of the abridged recen- 
sion [Le wanting xv. xvL] till the end of chapter xiv., and then 
took up a MS. of the original Epistle to the Romans to supply 
the lacking matter, omitting however the' doxology as inappro- 
priate to what had thus become the middle of the letter, and 
perhaps intending to give it a place afterwards, but abandoning 
his purpose. It is an instructive feict that in the allied MS. F no 
space is left after ch. xiv., but the text is written continuously.' 
' Either their common prototype\ or a still earlier MS. from 



^ The aboye was written on the 
assumption that F and G were in- 
dependently oopied from the arche- 
type, as all oonsiderable writers on the 
sabject except Wetstein had laid down 
on apparently sufficient grounds. A 
query by Dr Westcott has recently in- 
duced me to examine the matter anew, 
and so led me to the conclusion that 
the scribe of G alone used the arche- 
type, and that F is a copy of G. The 
few yerbal (not orthographical) varia- 
tions of F that might have seemed to 
preserve the readings of the archetype 
crumble away on examination. F often 
interchanges iffjxis with ii/utf, not sel- 
dom against aU sense, and 6 times 
alters (nr6 to av6 : it omits the article 
28 times, and perhaps once inserts it : 
it omits other words 16 times, and 
inserts them at most thrice (Bom. vii. 
19 /Aeurw as in 15; ix. 81, with a special 
mark, diKaiwrOirfff as in the line above ; 
Gal. fin, dftiiv*, all from the Vulgate): 
and the remaining changes, I believe 
fourteen, of which most are favoured by 
the Vulgate, are all trivial and natural. 
On the other hand FG agree in count- 



less blunders, evidently such and not 
traditional variants, which cannot all, 
to say the least, be set down to the 
archetype. Again the confusion of 
spellings has its uniformities. To take 
only the more frequent cases, F inces- 
santly interchanges € i|, o w, t u, ^ ^ (r) ; 
in almost every line FG together inter- 
change t et, e <u, very rarely either MS. 
separately ; and I have failed to detect 
any permutations approximately pecu- 
liar to G. Misspellings of the pro- 
miscuous sort swarm in FG together 
and in F separately; in G separately 
they are rare and always so simple as 
to be within the capacity of the scribe 
of F to correct. Precisely the same 
may be said of the divisions of words; 
F is free from no outrageous portent 
found in G, but has to answer for many 
of its own. No one can believe that 
two scribes independently arrived at 
e.g, llffJVTOvauf ex<u dyeM'e^or rwif 
"koyiof (both FG have w over -9»i F 
further divides ^m*. e/u^or) for inrvH/- 
viaatp ^e vyiawSifTiap \6ytinn and the 
absence of division of words in the 
archetype is proved by the numerous 
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which it was copied, must have preserved the abridged recen- 
sion.' In other words (1) the scribe of G copied L-xiv. from 
one MS. and xv. xvi. from another; and (2) the scribe of F 
copied in like manner frt)m the same two MSS,, though he 
left no mark of the transition from the one to the other. If 
the first of these hypothetical facts were true, we ought surely 
to find some evidence of it in the respective texts ; whereas the 
closest study fails to detect a shadow of difference in the 
character of the readings before and after the blank space. The 
partial adherence of D excepted, this character is unique among 
existing Greek MSS. : that it should prevail equally in two 
MSS. accessible to the scribe of G is possible certainly, but not 
likely ; and the hypothesis involves this further anomaly that 



self-oorrections of the scribe of G, 
where he has added to the end of one 
word the first letters of the next, seen 
his error, and began the second word 
afresh with a spaoe between. In these 
eases he sometimes has forgotten to 
put in the oanoeUing dots or line, and 
then the writer of F confidingly tran- 
scribes the whole. But usually he is 
earefnl to follow only corrected read- 
ings. In 1 Ck>r. xi. 81 f. dir6 translated 
by a happens to be under the end of 
4avTo6s in G; and the stroke or ac- 
cent which, as usual in G, caps a looks 
like a cancelling line to the final t: 
hence F reads ^aurdr though the yerb is 
duKplyofiew. Other instances might be 
given of the dependence of F on acci- 
dents in G. The relations of the Latin 
accompaniments (fg) are complicated, 
but tend to the same result. The 
body, so to Bpeak, of g must have at 
least a double origin, from a pure Old 
Latin text and from one or more alter- 
ed texts, either the true Vulgate or one 
of the intermediate revised texts or 
both. Where none of his materials 
represented the Greek literally enough, 
the scribe evidently devised new ren- 
derings of words and stall oftener 



changed their order. This is shown 
not only negatively by comparison with 
the mixed and fragmentary yet fre- 
quently copious evidence of all sorts 
as to variations in Latin MSS. and 
Fathers, but also positively by mistakes 
arising from the wrongly divided Greek 
words and the like. Sometimes g 
offers two or more alternative render- 
ings, either all traditional or part tra- 
ditional part original. The body of f 
is tolerably pure Vulgate, unequally 
but always imperfectly assimilated to 
the Greek with, I believe, the aid of 
no document except g, all the elements 
of which may be recognized. In 1 Cor. 
X., singled out by Bir Scrivener for its 
frequent departure from the Vulgate, 
out of the 46 variants 28 agree with d 
and 42 with g, while the remaining 4 
consist of 2 blunders, one correction 
of an obvious blunder, and one inter- 
pretative change of tense. The con- 
cordance of evidence so various seems 
decisive against any claim of F to 
represent the archetype where it differs 
from G. Nothing however in the text 
of this article is substantially affected 
by the result except the sentences in 
brackets. 

22—2 
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the two originals, so singularly alike in the main, must have 
differed on the capital point, the omission of xv. xvL [When F 
is taken into account, fresh embarrassments arise. Either the 
scribe of F copied one MS. throughout or he did not. If he did 
not, an exact repetition of the circumstances attending the 
writing of G is demanded, without such evidence as the blank 
is said to afford. If he did, what becomes of the primary 
original of G ?] The blank may, I believe, be easily explained 
by a simple process. The Greek text of F and G alike was 
copied from a single archetj^e wanting only the Doxology. 
[The scribe of F wrote down exactly what lay before him.] 
The scribe of G on arriving at xiv. 23 remembered the Doxology 
as occurring there in some other MS. that he had read (all 
extant MSS. but 9 have it there, 4 older, 5 younger), held 
faithfully to his archetype, but satisfied his conscience by 
leaving a space which might be filled up hereafter if needfrd. 
He did in fact only what the scribe of B had done four 
centuries before, when he left a blank column for the supple- 
ment to St Mark's Gospel (xvi 9-20). It follows that FG 
attest the omission of the Doxology alone, while the blank in G 
vouches merely for the vulgar Greek text as it prevailed from 
the fourth century onwards. 

That reading of the vulgar text however remains to be 
explained if possible, and remarkable without doubt it is. The 
intrusion of the Doxology after xiv. 23 appears in two forms : 
conjointly with its retention at the end in AP 5 17 ^ and some 
Armenian MSS. : in this place alone in L (= J) and all Greek 
cursives but 8 (or 10), some MSS. known to Origen (above, 
p. 330), the Harclean Syriac and the Gothic' (with, it is said, 

^ There is a doubt about 2 or 8 presence of the Doxology after xiy. 

others, and more will probably be would make the gap exactly equal in 

found in due time : see also p. 341, note length to the adjoining leaves of the 

1. The introduction at xiv. 28 by the Codex Garolinus, which alone has pre- 

secoud hand of the Latin text in the served the verses before and after, 

trilingual 109 is doubtless due to an The 4 existing leaves of this MS. shew 

imperfect assimilation to the Greek. that xi. d8-xv. 18 was written on 8 

' The fragments of this version do leaves ; and all the measures give the 

not comprise xiv. 20-xv. 8. But the same length to a leaf within a line. 
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two other late and obscure versions), Chrysostom^ and the 
Greek commentators who follow him, and perhaps Cjn:il and 
John of Damascus. Perplexities abound here. The first small 
group is select* though not trustworthy : by the analogy of 
other passages it indicates a reading of high antiquity, probably 
current at Alexandria, but a correction. Origen's MSS. being 
waived, the certain portion of the second group is practically 
rubbish : that is, it contains no authority of the slightest value 
hereabouts except ss a rare adjunct to some primary authority 
left nearly in solitude. That some MSS. known to Origen 
should have attested a reading of the first group is exactly 
what might have been expected: their association with the 
second is passing strange. It suggests a doubt (more is not 
permissible) whether Origen after all did not speak of those 
MSS. which had the Doxology at xiv. 23 as having it also at the 
end. Bufinus's clumsy scissors may easily have shorn ofif the 
additional fact, especially as the antithesis became clearer in 
consequence : on this view the^ words about Marcion's doings 
' not only here but also in that place etc' would have increased 
force, though it must be allowed they do not require it. But 
another diflSculty remains. We might have supposed the 
double position of the Doxology to be owing to the combination 
of texts fi:om two sets of MSS., each of which had it in a 
dijBferent place and there alone; yet the character of the 
authorities inverts this order. In cases like this it is ultimately 
found safer to trust to the historical relations of the evidence 
than to any speculations about probability. But indeed here 
the only tolerable explanation that offers itself of the introduc- 
tion of the Doxology at xiv. 23 in either group would point to 
the first group as exhibiting the earlier form of corruption. 
Changes in the Greek text of the New Testament, chiefly by 

^ One Vatican MS. of Chryaostom that Chrysostom himself used only the 

aooozding to Mr Field (p. 547) has both vnlgar Greek text, 

text and commentary in both places, ' Though inferior to 17, 5 is a oar- 

and 80 might be added to the first sive of the first rank, 
group. But internal eridenoe proves 
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interpolation, arising from the modifications required for Church 
lessons are common in' MSS., though they have rarely found 
their way into printed texts. The salutations in xvL might 
easily be thought to disqualify the bulk of the chapter for public 
reading^ especially at a time when but a few select lessons 
were taken from the whole Epistle' : and yet some church, for 



^ The Greek *£nihalian' capitula- 
tion found in divers MSS. (printed by 
Bfill N. T, 418 and elsewhere) has for 
the heading of its § 18 vtfi [r^] /utfii^ 
<r€m rijn XpurroO dye^uroiciaT, of §19 Tcpl 
T^ XeiTovpyfas adroC rip h 6»aTo\i koX 
96ff€i, and nothing after. These most 
correspond to xy. 1-13, 14--33. It fol- 
lows that xtL (bnt not xv.) is omitted, 
eyidentlj because not publicly read in 
«om« church. The latest sectional num- 
ber (24) in P stands at xv. 14, doubt- 
less for a similar reason. By a singular 
coincidence § 18 of the Vatican capitu- 
lation begins with xy. 1 as in the 'Eu- 
thalian' capitulation: but they do not 
coincide in the earlier chapters, and 
the Vatican sections proceed to the 
end, conmiencing § 19 at xy. 25, § 20 at 
XY. 30, and §21 at xn. 17. Fritzsche 
(Rom, i. p. xlYii.) pleads that on the 
same grounds we might argue the ex- 
clusion of 1 Cor. xYi. from public read- 
ing, since no trace of its contents 
appears in the * Euthalian ' capitulation 
for that epistle. Why not? The last 
sectional numeral (20) in the margin 
of P in 1 Cor. is at xy. 51. Thus again 
both independent capitulations equally 
agree with what the nature of the chap- 
ter renders intrinsically likely. The 
Oapuan Lectionary in the Fulda MS. of 
the Latin Vulgate takes no lesson from 
Bom. XY. XYi. except xy. 8-14 (for the 
Circumcision), and none from 1 Cor. 
xii.-XYi. 

> DrLightfoot(p.312)referstoBeiche 
as haYing shewn that xy. XYi. were 
not omitted in public reading. Beiche 
depends on Fritzsche and after him 



Meyer, who argue (1) that the profound 
reYcrenoe of the early Christians must 
haYe saYcd CYery letter of the N. T» 
from being unheard in the churches; 
(2) that the lectionaries proYC the whole 
epistle to haYe been actually read. But 
this continuous reading noted in the 
lectionaries belongs only to the Daily 
Lessons, which E. Banks (Herzog jR. 
E. xi. 376 fF.) shews to be of late date, 
perhaps not earlier than the 12th een* 
tury. The ancient lessons for Sundays 
and Saturdays are all more or less 
selected, continuous only in certain 
definite cases. The existing Synaxa- 
* ria, vaUant quantum, give Bom. xiY. 
19-23 phu the Doxology as the lesson 
(an appropriate one) for Saturday be- 
fore ' Tyrophagus ' Sunday (Quinquage- 
sima) : see the tables in ScriYcner In- 
trod. 72; Scholz 2^.T. ii. 459; Matthsi 
Rom, xxiY. They haYe but two other 
lessons from this part of Bomans, xy. 
1-7 for the 7th S. and xy. 30-^ for 
the Saturday before the 10th S. after 
Pentecost (ScriYener 69 f.; Scholz 458; 
Matthsi ib,), AU these arrangements 
howcYer are probably Constantinopo- 
litan, and originally deriYed from th& 
'use' of Antioch. An Alexandrine 
Table of Lessons is preserYed in a 
Vatican MS. (46 Paul, of Wetstein), 
and has been edited by Zacagni CoU^ 
Mon, 712-722; but the first leaf, con- 
taining from Easter to the 3rd S. after 
Pentecost, is missing. In the part of 
the year where Bomans is chiefly read, 
xiii, 1-8, XY. 1-6, 13-19, 30-33 oc- 
cur consecutiYcly ; but no other lesson 
from this Epistle after xiY. 11 appeara 
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instance that of Alexandria, may have been glad to rescue the 
striking Doxology at the end for congregational use by adding 
it to some neighbouring lesson ^ It could not well be used by 
itself, even if it were longer : it craved to follow some passage 
which in like manner craved a close. Many would find in the 
benedictions at xv. 13, 33 a reason against appending the 
Doxology in either place', while it would make an impressive 
termination to a lesson formed out of the latter verses of xiv. 
which when alone have both a harsh' and an unfinished sound. 



anywhere. A few scattered lessons 
agree with those in the common Syn- 
azaria, but the coincidences are snch 
as might easily be accidental: the 
systems are independent throughont, 
thoogh partly analogous. Saturday 
lessons are wanting, according to the 
custom of the early Alexandrine and 
Roman Churches (Soorat. y. 22), except 
in Lent. But as it is the long ei^t- 
week Lent of late Alexandrine usage, 
comparison as to 'Tyrophagus' Satur- 
day is out of the question. AU the 
Lenten Saturdays have in place of a 
definite lesson the single obscure for- 
mula 'Ek roC drooT^Xov elt iytovt : the 
4 lessons eh fufelas iyltap^ Bom. ▼. 1-^ ; 
viii. 28-S4; Heb. x. 92-38; xi. 83-xu. 
2, can hardly be meant, as Zacagni 
seems to suppose; but the reference 
may be to a Menologium, or Table of 
Lessons for Holy-Days, not preserved 
in the MS.: the common Synaxaria 
haTC lessons from Hebrews on the 
Saturdays of their Lent. * Tyrophagus ' 
Sunday is one of the days of coinci- 
dence, the lesson being Bom. xiii. 11- 
xiv. 4. In short nothing can be clearly 
made out, except the prevalence of 
yariety of usage and the utmost free- 
dom in the selection of lessons ; that 
is, Fritz8che*s and Meyer*s arguments 
are found to have no support from 
feusts. 

1 The late Alexandrine lesson for St 
Stephen's Day beginB Acts yi, 8 and 



ends Tii. 60. As the other lessons are 
all short, this must have been made 
up of two passages, the speech being 
omitted. A similar Old Latin lesson 
for St Stephen's Day has been printed 
by Ceriani (Afon. S. et P. i. n. 127 f.)» 
combining vi. 8-vii. 2 with vii. 51-yiii. 
4. Banke in Herzog R. E. x. 81 notices 
two Mozarabic lessons from Jeremiah, 
one of which omits 13 verses in the 
midst, and the other is a cento of 5 
fragments. 

' Gabler in Griesbaoh Oyusc, ii p. 
xxvi. 

' This is the ground taken by J. A. 
Bengel {App. Crit. 340 Burk), to whom 
we owe the first suggestion about Church 
Lessons. He says 'Yidentur Graeci, 
ne lectio publioa in severam sententiam 
Qutcquid non est ex fide peceatum ett 
desineret, banc ei dausulam attexuisse. 
Conf. var. Matth. iii. 11.* His note on 
the omission of jceU vvpl in this last 
place is worth quoting. 'Gitra haeo 
verba finierunt Graeci, v. gr. in Aug, 4 
[the Lectionaiy numbered 24], lectio- 
nem ecdesiasticam, ne tristis esset 
clausula. Simili euphemismo et Ju- 
daei post ultimum eumque severum 
lesaiae, Malachiae, Threnorum, et Eo- 
heleth versum resoribere penultimum 
Solent: et Graeci nonnulli post ultimum 
Malachiae versum ponunt antepenulti- 
mum. Etiam in Byz. [86] rAof pri- 
mum post haeo verba, deinde his eraais 
ante, notatum est." 
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Scribes accustomed to hear it in that oonnezion in the public 
lessons would half mechanically introduce it into the text of 
St Paul, just as they seem to have introduced a liturgical 
doxology after the Lord's Prayer into the text of St Matthew 
(vi. 13). Then in the course of time it would be seen that St 
Paul was not likely to have written the Doxology twice over in 
the same epistle, and it would be struck out in one place or the 
other ; while familiar use would override any effort of critical 
judgement^ and so the Doxology would vanish firom the end of 
xvi., nothing in the context seeming to demand its retention. 
Such I conceive is the history of the position which the 
Doxology hplds in the vulgar Greek text, a position which 
it would probably retain in the Received Text and in the 
popular versions of Europe but for the confused impulse which 
led Erasmus in this instance to adhere to the Latin tradition. 

IIL In the two places of the first chapter (7, 16), where 
the name of Rome is mentioned, it disappears in the single 
MS. 0. Some leaves are wanting at the beginning of F; 
doubtless if extant they would shew the same omission. At 
the first passage there is a note in the margin of 47 to the 
effect that 'he [or 'it': no nominative] mentions the phrase 
iv ^Pdfij) neither in the commentary nor in the text.' The 
subject may be some unknown commentator, but is more 
likely to be an * ancient copy' of St Paul's Epistles which is 
expressly cited in a similar marginal note on vi. 24', and which 
like 47 itself may have been provided with a marginal catena 
or * commentary'*. Dr Lightfoot thinks he sees a trace of the 

^ Tet ancient criticism, finding the ' The reading there quoted from t6 

Doxology between ziy. and xy., wonld raXaibif dprlypcupw is both rare and ex- 

probably see nothing to object to ; while oeUent : the other marginal readings of 

it would readily stumble at the ap- 47 are of no interest, nor is there I be- 

parent violation of epistolaiy correct- lieye any other reference to another 

ness in xyi. 25 ff. The influence of authority. Cf . Griesbaoh Symb. CriU 

MSS. like FG may also have helped i. 155 ff. 

to expel the final Doxology, while it 'An uncial MS. with a catena, like 

would be powerless to displace the Sf of St Luke, might be called 'the 

same words where imbedded firmly ancient copy' in the 11th or 12th 

in the text. century. 
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same omission in Origen's criticism as rendered by Rufinus, 
notwithstanding the presence of Romas in the text. But the 
context gives another turn to the language used. ' Benedictio 
autem pacis et gratiae, quam dat dilectis Dei ad quos scribit 
apostolus Paulus, puto quod non sit minor ea quae fuit bene- 
dictio in Sem et in Japheth, quoniam per Spiritum impleta 
est erga eos qui fuerant benedicti etc.' 'Ad quos scribit' is 
substituted for 'qui erant Bomae' because the point is that 
St Paul's benedictions had not less dignity and effect than the 
sacred benedictions of the Old Testament ; as Origen proceeds 
*Non ego his omnibus inferiorem duco banc Apostoli bene- 
dictionem, qua benedixit ecclesias Christi/ while any inference 
from the generality of * ecclesias' is precluded by the further 
remark that 'haec Apostoli consuetudo scribendi non erga 
omnes ab eo servatur ecclesias/ and by the classification which 
follows. Still less can I recognize any sign of the omission in 
the Ambrosian Hilary's words ' Quam vis Romanis scribat, illis 
tamen scribere se significat, qui in caritate Dei sunt.' For he 
goes on * Qui sunt hi nisi qui de Dei filio recte sentiunt ? Isti 
sancH sunt et vocati dicuntur: sub lege enim agentes^ male 
intelligunt Christum' etc. Every word becomes clear on com- 
parison with a passage in the Prologue (25 AB) in which he 
contrasts the 'Romani' with the Judaizers who were equally 
at Home (eV 'Foifirf) : the meaning is that St Paul writes not 
to all 'at Rome' indiscriminately, but to those at Borne who 
were in caritate Dei.' The true text in full is iraaiv roh 
oScriv iv 'Pdfirf ayairrjroh Oeov KkrjroU 07^0*9. A Western 
correction (D* lat. [the Greek lost] G, the 2 best MSS. of the 
Vulgate, apparently the Ambrosian Hilary, and perhaps Hilary 
of Poitiers) substitutes iv dydirrf Oeov for arfairqrol^ Oeov^ doubt- 
less on account of the kXtitoI^ following ('who... through the 
love of God are called to be saints '). The result is that EN POMH 
and ENAfATTHGY were left contiguous, each beginning with iv. 
The loss of one or other out of a pair of such groups of letters 

^ Not 'they agentet^ but 'they who affunt,^ 
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is common in MSS. of any form, and would be peculiarly liable 
to occur in one written in columns of short lines, such as was 
assuredly the archetype of FQ\ These two MSS. have further 
a trick of omitting words that do not appear necessary to the 
sense, as might easily be the case with iv ^Paofitf here when the 
following words were changed: so eh crmrffplav i 16; ^ e« 



1 Hng pointed out {Einl, in N. T, L 
252 ff.) the evidence afforded by the 
frequent capitals in G that it was copied 
from a ' stichometrical ' MS. resembling 
D, and perhaps older. In F many of 
the capitals are wanting, and probably 
even the scribe of G neglected a large 
proportion. It has not however been 
noticed, I believe, that the three equal 
chasms in the Greek text common to 
F and G measure for us the contents 
of each leaf of the archetype, about 
20 lines of the * Oxford Lloyd,' a con- 
venient standard for reference. Now in 
these three places (1 Cor. lii. 8-16; vi. 
7-14; Col. il 1-8) a leaf of D con- 
tains on the average 24 lines of Lloyd, 
Greek alone. If then the archetype of 
FG had like D a Latin column, we 
might form a fair impression of the 
general appearance by cutting off 2 
lines from each page of D. If there 
was no Latin, each leaf of the arche- 
type must have contained rather less 
than those of any extant Biblical MS. : 
the nearest approach would be to the 
purple and silver N (21 Lloyd lines) 
and the peculiar Z (23), apparently 
once a MS. of the same class. £ of the 
Acts has indeed but 12 Greek Lloyd 
lines ; but there is the Latin in addi- 
tion. One exception might have been 
found in the lost archetype of a part of 
C. A fortunate displacement of text 
in the midst of a page of the Apoca- 
lypse (x. 9, 10; vu. 17-viii. 4; xi. 3-12) 
proves, on accurate measurement and 
calculation, notwithstanding the loss 
of the preceding leaf, that the arche- 



type hereabouts was made up of quirea 
of 8 sheets, with 12 Lloyd lines to a 
leaf, while a leaf of G itself has 100 
Lloyd lines. The outer sheet but one 
of a quire must have been somehow 
turned inside out before stitching, and 
so the scribe of C, copying on without 
thought, interchanged vii. 17-viii. 4 
and X. 10-xi. 3. But it is possible, 
though unlikely, that the archetype of 
was bilingual: the Gneco-thebaio 
fragments of T have 21 Greek Lloyd 
lines to a leaf, nearly double. The 
great primary Eastern MSS. of the 4th 
and 5th centuries, KABC (with 160. 
148. 131, 100 Lloyd lines to a leaf 
respectively), owe I believe their state- 
ly ajypearance to the new impulse to 
exhibit together the settled and com- 
pleted Canon of Scripture. Before 
Gonstantine the parchment copies were 
in all likelihood small and portable. 
Our two earliest MSS, M and B, seem 
to represent the older period in the 
narrowness of their columns, not in 
the ample structure of their pages, 
which may or may not have been 
suggested by a partly opened papyrus 
roll. During the time when most 
variations arose, narrow columns were 
assuredly general, to say the least. 
The date when *stiohometry' |aoper 
began is still unlmown: the evidence 
which refers it to the middle of the 
5th century is most precarious. And 
the example of £ of the Acts shews 
on how different scales stichometrioal 
arrangements might be made. 
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ifevcrefo^ aKpofivcrrla iL 27 ; {ov iravra)^ iii. 9 ;) 'Ii/erov iii. 26 ; 
fjkovov iv. 16; ddvaro^ v. 12; {rai^ iiriOvfiiai^ avrov vi. 12;) 
cm ifwl TO aucdv nupdmrreu yii. 21 ; €i 8^ 'X.ptaTo^ iv vfiiv 
viiL 10; vlodeaiav viiL 23 ; &c. The omission in i. 7 might there- 
fore be neglected without further thought but for the parallel 
omi£»ion of roh iv 'Pdfirj in i. 15, the name of Rome being 
confined to these two passages in the Epistle. The coincidence 
would certainly be noteworthy if it were sustained by other 
documentary evidence, or if there were independent reasons for 
believing a recension of the Epistle to have existed in which 
the marks of a special destination were purposely obliterated. 
There is no such reason apart from the supposed removal of 
XV. xvi. : the hypothesis is suggested by the reading of Q at 
i. 7, 16. We may therefore be content to suspect that in these 
two verses like causes produced like results. 

All the phenomena of text alleged to prove a doable 
recension have now been examined. The enigmatical Latin 
capitulation excepted, they have been found, if I mistake not, 
to be more naturally explicable by other causes. This result 
becomes clearer still when the hypothesis is examined as a 
whole. The second recension, it will be remembered, was said 
to consist of chapters L to xiv., with the Doxology, and without 
the two namings of Rome. How is it then that every autho- 
rity, which supports, or may be thought to support, some part 
of this combination, contradicts some other part? For the 
omission of xv. xvL the one direct testimony, if such it be, is 
that of Marcion: and yet the one incontrovertible fiEu;t about 
him is that he omitted the Doxology. If G is to be added on 
the strength of the blank space after xiv., yet again it leaves 
out the Doxology. Once more there is no lack of authorities 
of a sort for subjoining the Doxology to xiv. We may waive 
the &jct that they all retain xv. xvi. We cannot forget (1) that 
they all make mention of Rome at i. 7, 15 ; and (2) that they 
have no sort of genealogical affinity with the MS. that ignores 
Rome, or with Marcion, In few words, the authorities, which 
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as a matter of &ct contain the rude outlines of the first 
recension, supply the main data for constructing the second. 
Meanwhile neither recension is represented in the great mass 
of good authorities, Greek, Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, or other, 
on which the text of St Paul stands in ordinary cases. Both 
recensions, as wholes, are purely conjectural. If Rome and the 
transposed Benediction are set aside, the first recension is 
vouched for by FG (standing for a single archetype) alone of 
extant documents and by some traditional evidence. The 
second recension can be reached only through a hypothetical 
text which Marcion altered, and a hypothetical duplicate 
original of G. 

Such being the relations of the textual evidence, little re- 
quires to be said on the intrinsic probability of the hypothesis. 
There is nothing in it that we need hesitate to accept if only 
the evidence were stronger. But it surely has not that kind of 
verisimilitude which would raise the feeling that it cannot but 
be true. The only analogous instance known to us is the 
encyclical epistle addressed to the Ephesians and other neigh- 
bouring churches. But that letter appears (1) to have been 
sent simultaneously to its diflferent recipients ; and (2) to have 
been general in form in the first instance, not a special appeal 
trimmed for general use. Analogy apart, it is difficult to 
imagine St Paul deliberately cutting out in after years the 
words that spoke of personal bonds to definite churches and 
believers, and the passionate hopes and fears which they had 
once called forth. If for any purpose he needed an impersonal 
treatise on the old subjects, he would surely have written it 
anew. Indeed the fitness of our Epistle, however altered, may 
well be doubted. Its catholicity springs firom the marvellous 
balance that it holds between Jew and Gentile, which in its 
turn rises historically out of the equal or almost equal combi- 
nation of the two bodies in the metropolitan Church, as Dr 
Lightfoot has justly insisted (p. 812 ff.). Is it probable that the 
same characteristics would recur in the unlike * countries into 
which he had not yet penetrated' (p. 319)? Even that single 
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point of connexion disappears when we recall the pregnant 
paradox of his relation to the Romans, that, though he had not 
seen them, he knew them so well. 

The inverse theory of several critics, that the original letter 
to the Romans ended with xiv. and, some add, with the 
Doxology, and that St Paul afterwards appended xv. xvi., 
escapes these difficulties to plunge into worse. Paley proves 
convincingly that xv. can belong only to the time when the 
body of the Epistle was written and can have been addressed 
only to the Romans : and there is cogent evidence which he has 
overlooked. Dr Lightfoot has shewn how much can fairly be 
elicited from xvL to the same effect. The slight break more- 
over after xiv. is onesided, and on the wrong side. The opening 
words of XV. furnish a tolerable beginning: the last words of 
xiv. make a very bad end, even when the Doxology is allowed 
to follow. 

When all is said, two &cts have to be explained, the inser- 
tion of the Doxology after xiv., and its omission. The former 
has occupied us enough already : the latter now claims a few 
words. If the view taken in this paper be right, the omitting 
authorities are FG, Marcion, and certain MSS. twice noticed by 
Origen, once distinctly and both times implicitly, as having 
been corrupted by Marcion. The readings of D* and Sedulius, 
mixed authorities substantially akin to FQ, likewise imply 
omission as antecedent. Origen accuses Marcion of wilful 
omission : is the charge just ? There is analogy favourable to 
either answer. It is now equally certain that Marcion some- 
times mutilated the text of his &vourite apostle, and that some 
variations or omissions imputed to his pen were in fact simply 
the readings which he found already in his MS. The reference 
to 'prophetic Scriptures' in v. 26 might conceivably annoy him, 
though, as far as we know, he tolerated much of the same kind 
that was less likely to please hiuL But the removal of four 
words, an operation more in his manner, would have served 
every purpose. Though copies of his Apostolicon were seemingly 
current here and there in the Church, no extant document can 
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be shewn to have been affected by any of his wilful alterations. 
Indeed ' copies corrupted by Marcion' need mean to us no more 
than ' copies agreeing in a certain reading with Marcion's copy ': 
and Marcion's copy, prior to his own manipulations, appears by 
various signs to have had much in common with the authorities 
associated with him in the omission of the Doxology. On the 
whole it is reasonably certain that the omission is his only as 
having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a 
genuine ancient reading. 

Genuine: but right or wrong? The question cannot be 
answered off-hand. Not right merely because shewn to be as 
old as the first quarter of the second century : not wrong merely 
because the outward evidence for omission is small and at the 
same time virtually responsible for many impossible readings. 
Experience shews that authorities, rarely or never in the right 
when they alter or add, are often in the right when they omit. 
Such is preeminently the case with the Western group of which 
DFG form an important section. Yet the omissions of DFQ 
without the accession of B, when examined together, are for the 
most p£u*t suspicious. Thus on the whole authority is in favour 
of the Doxology. Internal evidence is likewise not all on one 
side. So considerable an omission might be expected to proceed 
only from a strong and evident motive, such as cannot be 
decisively recognized here. On the other hand the singular 
and yet unobtrusive correspondence with those parts of the 
letter which best reveal its purpose is an argument hardly 
to be gainsayed without strong documentary testimony. Pure 
accident is not to be rejected from the imaginable causes of the 
loss. The last or outer column of a papyrus roll, the outer leaf 
of a parchment book, would be subject to peculiar risks, as 
every keeper of MSS. can avouch ; and it is probable that an 
epistle as long as that to the Romans would often form a book 
to itself in early times\ Nor again dare we assume that the 

^ On the soale of the archetype of G nsually of coarse thick parchment, the 
this epistle would occupy 90 leaves. delicate thin veUum of our great MSS. 
They would necessarily be small, and being a recognized mark of luxury ; 
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rash hands which shifted the Benediction would hesitate to let 
go the Doxology, in their zeal to give the Epistle a correct 
ending. Having once lost the vantage ground of possession 
from whatever cause, the Doxology would not easily recover it. 
Henceforth conservatism and criticism would be on the same 
side. Presently, when the Doxology had found a home after the 
fourteenth chapter, every motive for replacing it at the end of 
the Epistle was gone. We cannot wonder that the evidence for 
retaining it there, and leaving inviolate the continuity of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, is exclusively ancient and 
good*. 

F. J. A. HORT. 



and would thus form a saffident vo- 
lume. The variety of order in the 
Pauline epistles in early times, of 
which there is good eyidenoe, would be 
promoted by their separate use. On 
this view the language used by Con- 
stantino and Eusebius (F. Con$L iv. 
S6 f.) about the new Imperial Bibles, 
* sumptuously prepared,* with their 
quires of 3 or 4 sheets, has more force : 
Oonstantine^s word (nafAdrio^ {=eor' 
ptu)t the technical term for a combi- 
nation of single works, doubtless ex- 
presses the change from books and 
groups of books to the fuU Canon. 

^ Since this article has been in type, 
Dr Lightfoot has kindly pointed out to 
me an oversight in pp. 337 f., 347. In 
the Codex Fuldensis the table of head- 
ings to Bomans agrees with that in the 
Codex Amiatinus etc. only in the latter 
part, as Banke himself observes, p. 
xxiii. The first 23 headings belong 
to a totally different capitulation, and 
exhaust the Epistle down to xiv. 13. 
Then follows No. 24 of the other table, 
describing ix. 1-6; and so on. The 
previous or peculiar headings have no 
marks or divisions answering to them 
in the text itself. The scribe evidently 
saw that his tale of 51 sections could 
not be made up without borrowing 



elsewhere, and he ventured to save 
appearances at the cost of sense. Whe- 
ther he had aotuaUy reached the end 
of the first table or only saw it near at 
hand, is less clear. The headings are 
not so exactly descriptive as to forbid 
the inclusion of xiv. 14-23 in §23 ; and 
thus it is certainly possible that we 
have two complete and independent 
Latin capitulations in which xv. xvi. 
are omitted. More cannot be said till 
ancient capitulations generaUy have 
been properly investigated, and this 
demands a wide examination of MSS. 
Meanwhile it should be observed that 
(1) the Fulda headings have no trace of 
the Doxology ; and (2) they are loaded 
with Augustinian or Anti-Pelagian 
phraseology, and cannot therefore be 
dated much before 400 at. earliest. 

The sectional numerals in P, I now 
likewise see, may possibly once have 
been continued after Bom. xv. 14; 1 
Cor. XV. 51 : some numerals have faded 
out of sight in almost every epistle* 
and in Bom. i.-x. all have vanished; 
of. Tischendorf M.S. I, v. p. xiv. But 
as the §1 of each epistle (10) except 
1 Cor. begins after the salutation, 
analogy favours the view taken above 
(p. 342, n. 1). 



c. 



TN the last number of this Journal (iiL p. 51 sq.) Mr Hort 
-^ criticised and condemned a theory which I had suggested 
in the preceding number (ii. p. 264 sq.) to account for certain 
facts connected with the text of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The fojdSy it will be remembered, were mainly these ; (1) One 
or more ancient writers used a copy of the Epistle containing 
only the first fourteen chapters, with or without the doxology 
which in the common text stands at the close of the whole (xvi. 
25-27). (2) In the existing copies this doxology appears some- 
times at the end of the xivth chapter, sometimes at the end of 
the xvith, sometimes in both places, while in some few in- 
stances it L9 omitted altogether. (3) At least one text omits 
hf 'Pdofiij in i. 7, 15. The theory, by which I sought to com- 
bine and explain these facts, was this ; that St Paul at a later 
period of his life reissued the Epistle in a shorter form with a 
view to general circulation, omitting the last two chapters, 
obliterating the mention of Rome in the first chapter, and 
adding the doxology, which was no part of the original Epistle. 
Mr Hort impugns some of these assumed £a.cts and explains 
away others. Having done this, he attacks the theory itself, 
and endeavours to show that it is untenable. 

No one, who is really anxious to ascertain the truth, would 
object to such a criticism as Mr Hort's, even though it should 
lead to the rejection of a darling theory. I am especially 
obliged to him for the thoroughness with which he has applied 
the test of textual criticism to my hypothesis. And, if I ven- 
ture, notwithstanding his arguments, to maintain that the &cts 
themselves are stubborn and in some respects even stronger 
than I had supposed, and to uphold my theory as the most 
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probable explanation of the &ctB, until a better is suggested, I 
trust that I am not blinded b^ partiality. At all events I will 
give my reasons as briefly as possible, taking the &cts first 
and then proceeding to the theory. 

I. The first and most important of the £Etcts is the ex- 
istence, in early times, of copies containing only fourteen 
chapters. Of this the indications are various, and (as it seems 
to me) conclusive. 

(i) The statement of Origen respecting Marcion has been 
' universally understood,' as Mr Hort himself allows (p. 330), to 
mean that this heretic struck out not only the paragraph Con- 
taining the doxology, but the two last chapters also ; ' Caput 
hoc [t,e. the paragraph containing the doxology] Marcion, a 
quo Scripturae evangelicae atque apostolicae interpolatae sunt, 
de hac epistola penitus abstulit; et non solum hoc, sed et 
ab eo loco ubi scriptum est Omne autem quod non ex fide 
peccatum est (xiv. 23) ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis 
vero exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus.' An 
universal understanding may be wrong, but most firequently it 
is correct ; and I cannot doubt that this is the case here. Mr 
Hort however adopts a reading of a Paris MS. (Reg. 1639) 
which has 'in eo loco' for 'ab eo loco,' and himself alters 'hoc' 
into 'hie.' Thus he makes Origen say that Marcion cut out 
the doxology, not only at the end of the xivth chapter, but 
also at the end of the Epistle. Now my reply to this is three- 
fold ; (1) Though we may allow the general value of the read- 
ings in this MS., whose date however is not earlier than about 
the 12th century, yet its text is &r firom faultless, so that only 
a slight presumption is raised in favour of a reading firom the 
&ct of its being found there. In the present instance however 
the reading ' in eo loco ' has no meaning, unless with Mr Hort 
we likewise change hoc into hie — an alteration for which there 
is no MS. authority. (2) Mr Hort's reading and interpretation 
destroy the force of individual expressions in the context. 

L. £. 23 
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' Usqus ad finem cuncta disaecuit ' ia natoial enough when 
applied to two whole chapteiSy but not to the doxology 
alone; and again in 'hoc ipsum caput'- the ipsum becomes 
meaningless, unless it is contrasted with some other portion. 
If the words be taken as they stand and interpreted in the 
ordinary way, the sequence commends itself; 'Caput Aoc... non 
solum hoc sed,., usque ad finem cuncta... tux) ipsum caput'; but 
it ia entirely broken up if they are read and explained as 
Mr Hort wishea (3) One who reads continuously not only 
the passage quoted above, but the whole paragraph of Origen as 
given by Mr Hort (see p. 330) or by myself (p. 288), will 
hardly fail, I think, to see how Mr Hort's interpretation 
involves and confuses the natural order of the topics. 

When again Mr Hort supposes the statement of Jerome 
(on Ephes. iii. 5), that the doxology was found in plerisque codi- 
cibtis, to have been derived firom Origen's commentary on the 
same Epistle, I allow that this supposition is probable. But 
I do not see that Mr Hort's view gains strength thereby. Com- 
menting on Ephes. iii. 5, Origen would be concerned only with 
the doxology in which ' the mjrsteiy ' is mentioned, and he would 
be going out of his way, if he said anything about the omission 
of the xvth and xvith chapters, with which he was not in any 
way concerned. Moreover it must be observed that, when 
there is a question of a various reading, Jerome sometimes 
manipulates Origen's statements in such a manner as entirely 
to disfigure their meaning. Such is the case for instance with 
the opening verse of this very Epistle to the Ephesians, where 
Origen, having before him a text which omitted ip *E^i<rf», 
interprets toi<s oicnv in an entirely lucid though highly 
artificial way, but Jerome, repeating his great predecessor's 
comment, holds language which can hardly be called intel- 
ligible. 

As regards the statement of Tertullian, when arguing 
against Marcion (v. 14), that the threat of the tribunal Christi 
(Bom. xiv. 10) occurs in clausula of the Epistle, I agree with 
Mr Hort that the inference which supposes Tertullian to refer 
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to a copy of the Epistle wanting the xvth and xvith chapters, 
though 'natural/ is not 'conclusive/ Let the fact that the 
inference is natural have no more than its proper weight. 
I should 4iot have laid much stress on the expression, if it had 
stood alone; but in connexion with Origen's account of Mar- 
cion it cannot be overlooked 

(ii) For the negative argument that the last two chapters 
are nowhere quoted by certain early writers I claim a supple- 
mental value. More than this it does not deserve. The &ct 
however remains that neither Irenasus nor TertuUian nor 
Cyprian (except in a very doubtful allusion) refers to them. I 
will only add that this omission occurs in Western writers^ 
whereas they are more than once quoted by Clement and 
Origen. The importance of this fact will appear hereafter. 

(iii) I owe it to Mr Hort's candour that my attention was 
directed to the capitulations of the Latin Bibles, and the evi- 
dence derived thence seems to me to strengthen my case enor- 
mously. In my former article I had referred to Wetstein's 
note : ' Codex Latinus habet capitula Epistolae ad Romanes 51, 
desinit autem in caput xiv. ; ex quo conficitur ista capitula ad 
editionem Marcionis fuisse accommodata' ; and, misled with 
others by his careless expression desinit (where desinunt would 
have been clearer), I had naturally supposed that the MS. itself, 
to which he refers, ended with the xivth chapter, and accord- 
ingly remarked that ' later critics had not been able to identify 
the MS. and thus verify the statement.' I have no doubt how- 
ever that Mr Hort is right, and that Wetstein refers to such a 
phenomenon as the Codex Amiatinus exhibits, where (though 
the Epistle itself is complete) the capitulations end with the 
end of the xivth chapter, there or thereabouts. I have since 



^ The first distinet quotation by any may be trasted) eites nothing fzom 

Western writer, so ter as I can dis- these two chapters but the doxology. 

cover, oooors in Yiotorinos e. Arium The 'very doubtful referenoe' in Cy- 

iiL p. 280 c, a treatise written about prian is given by Bfr Hort, p. 836, 

A.D* 865 — where xvi. 90 ia quoted, not^ 2. 
Even Hilary of Poitiers (K the index 
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been investigating the subject^ ; and the results of this investi- 
gation seem to be sufficiently important to justify my taking 
up a few pages in recording them. 

In fact, there is evidence of two distinct capitulations — ^both 
ending with the xivth chapter — ^the firet very widely spread, 
the second only preserved in a single though veiy early MS. 

Of the first of these, the Codex Amiatinus affords the oldest 
and best example. In this MS. the table of contents prefixed 
to the Epistle gives 51 sections, the 50th section being described 
* De periculo contristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non 
sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed justitia et pax et gaudium in 
Spiritu Sancto,' and the 61st and last 'De mysterio domini 
ante passionem in silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius 
revelato.' Corresponding to these, the sections are marked in 
the text, and agree with the descriptions in the table of con- 
tents as fSetr as the 50th. The 50th is marked as beginning at 
xiv. 15, and here again the description is accurate; but the 
51st commences with xv. 4, and has no connexion with the 
description. The description of the 51st in fact corresponds 
to the doxology (xvi. 25-27), and to nothing else in the re- 
mainder of the Epistle. The natural inference therefore is, 
that the capitulation was made for a copy of the Epistle, 
containing only fourteen chapters and the doxology; and that 
the scribe who first adapted it to a full copy with the sixteen 
chapters, not finding anything corresponding to the 51st section 
in the immediate context, extended the 50th section as &r as 
the subject allowed him and made the 5l8t section include 
all the remainder of the Epistle. This solution, which Mr Hort 
allows to be certainly possible, seems to me to commend itself 
as in the highest degree probable. 

This capitulation appears to have prevailed very widely. 
It is found in not less than seven MSS. enumerated by Card. 

^ After I saw Mr Hort's article in non of the capitolationa in the Oodex 

type, I began to look into the matter; Fuldenflis. To this oonyersation he 

and, before it was finally stmck off, I refers in a note appended to his article 

mentioned the remarkable phenome- (p. 861). 
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Tomniasi (Thomasii Op. i. p. 388 sq. ed. Yezzosi), and dating 
firom the age of Charles the Great downwards. It occurs again 
in the British Museum MS. Add. 10,546, an Alcuinian copy, 
generally called 'Charlemagne's Bible/ but really written in 
one of the succeeding reigns ; in the impoHant MS. HarL 1772 
belonging to the 8th centuiy; in the Oxford Bodleian MS. 
Laud. Lat 108 (E. 67) of the 9th centuiy (in which however 
the number is expanded from 51 to 67 by a subdivision of one 
or more of the earlier sections) ; in the MS. B. 5. 2 of Trin« 
Coll., Cambridge, belonging to the 11th or 12th centuiy^; and in 
the Cambridge University MS. Ee. 1. 9 written apparently late 
in the 13th century^ In Add. 10,546 the sections correspond 
in number and position with those of the Amiatinus, but the 
words are occasionally varied, e.g. de rum cantristando fratre for 
de pericuh contristante fratrem suum. In HarL 1772 the 
number of sections in the table of contents is reduced to 49 
by combining §§ 43, 44, 45 in one section, while (except unim- 
portant various readings) the words of the Amiatinus are 
strictly followed. In the text however the whole 51 sections 
are marked ; of these the first 49 correspond to those of the 
Amiatinus, but the 50th commences not with the beginning 
of xiv. 15 Si enim propter, but with the middle Noli cibo 
(while on the margin in a later hand stands xlviiij. opposite 
Si enim propter), and the 61st not with xv. 4 Qua,ecumqus 
enim, but with the middle of xiv. 22 BeaJtue qui (the Q of 
Qwiecwmqae being however illuminated). And again in Cambr. 
Univ. Ee. 1. 9, where the number of sections is similarly re- 
duced to 50, the beginning of the 50th and last section 'de 
mysterio etc' stands at xv. 1 Debemue autem nos, Le. at the 
precise point where it would have stood, if the MS. had con- 

1 In the older Txin. OolL MS. of * In the Cambr. Univ. MS. Ff. 4. 40, 

St Panl'8 EpistleB B. 10. 6, of the 9ih which eame from the Libraxy of Ohrist 

oentoxy, the Epietle to the Bomaoa Ghnxoh, Oanterbniy, and was ¥nEitten 

and part of the First to the Corinthians probably early in the 18th oentniy, 

are wanting. The Amiatinian oapito- thongh the Amlatinian oapitolations 

lations are given for the other Bpi- are not giiren, I find this note *Haeo 

sties. epistola oapitola li. didtnr haboisse.' 



} 
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tained only the doxology after the xivth chapter. These 
variations show the difficulty which was felt in adapting the 
end of the imperfect capitulation to the complete Epistle: 
and they answer any objection founded on the fact that in the 
Amiatinus itself the* last section does not commence at the 
exact place in the text which the hypothesis seems to require. 

In more than one MS. however, which I have examined^ 
this capitulation is completed. The British Museum MS. Add* 
28,107 formerly belonged to the monastery of S. Remacle 
at Stavelot, and was written in the year 1097, 'ipso eodem 
anno quo versus hierusalem facta fiierat gentium plurimarum 
profectio/ as is stated at the end. The capitulation to the 
Epistle to the Romans gives 63 sections. Of these §§ 1-41 
correspond with those of the Amiatinus; §§ 42, 43, 44, 45, 
are formed out of § 42 of the latter subdivided ; and §§ 46-53 
correspond to §§ 43-50 of the latter. Thus the heading of 
§ 53 is 'Periculum contristantis fratrem suum esca sua etc.' 
There is nothing corresponding to § 61 of Amiatinus, which 
comprises the doxology, but § 54 (xiv. 19) is ' Quae pacis sunt 
sectanda et firatres propter escam minime judicandi,' and § 55 
(xv. 4) ' De doctrina et consolatione scripturarum et quod una- 
nimiter sit honorificandus deus et pater domini nostri jesu 
chnsti'; while the last section of all (§ 63), beginning at 
xvL 21, runs ' Salutatio timothei et caeterorum etiam et ipsius 
pauli qui epistolam in domino se scripsisse dicit.' The com- 
piler was vigiknt enough to see that the section ' de mysterio 
etc.' of the capitulation before him did not correspond to any- 
thing which followed, and therefore ejected it, and supplied 
(though not veiy intelligently) the remaining sections which 
were required to complete the Epistle. 

Another complete capitulation, founded on the Amiatinian, 
occurs in the British Museum MS., Eeg. 1. E. viiL, which be- 
longed to Christ Church, Canterbury, and may have been 
written about the middle of the tenth centuiy. This capitu- 
lation, which is very brief and very slovenly, comprises 29 
sections. The last of these are as follows : 
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xziiiL de redditione unicuique omniam debitors (nc), 
zxv. de periculo contristante fratrem esca sua. 
zxvi. de mysterio domini ante passionem in silentio habitat (nc). 
zxvii. post passionem domini ipeius mysterio revelattis. 
XLVuL obseoratio pauli ad dominum ut liberetur ab infidelibus. 
salutatio pauli ad fratres. 



The retention and subdivision of the section comprising 
the doxology, where it has no meaning, is a curious pheno- 
menon. 

A third instance of completed capitulation is found in the 
MS. B. 5. 1 of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, belonging to the 12th 
centuiy. Here the scribe has retained all the Amiatinian sec- 
tions, including the doxology; but by combining two in the 
earlier part, he reduces them to 50 in number. Thus the 49th 
is ' de non contristando fratrem, etc.', and the 50th ' de mysterio 
domini, etc.' To these he adds two new sections, which are 
the same as those described in the last MS.: 

li« obeecratio pauli ad dominum, etc. 
liL salutatio pauli ad fratres. 

In the text the 49th section begins at xiv. 50, the 50th at xv. 4, 
the 51st at xv. 30, and the 52nd at xvi. 1. The inequality of 
scale in these superadded sections shows that they did not pro- 
ceed frx)m the same hand as the rest^ 

These facts have been elicited by an examination of such 
MSS. as came conveniently within my reach*. Doubtless a 
wider investigation would produce more striking results. But 
I have seen enough to convince me that the Amiatinian capitu- 



^ The relation between the two MSS. 
last desoribed is onrioas. For, while 
other indications would snggest that 
the capitnlations of Brit. Mas. Reg. 1. 
£• yiii. were deriyed from those of 
Trin. B. 6. 1, the former presents the 
older form of the Amiatinian 50th seo- 
tion *de perioolo oontristante fratrem,' 
while the latter substitntes the amend- 
ed form ' de non contristando fratrem,' 



which perhaps appears first in the Al- 
miinian copies. 

* My examination has not extended 
beyond the British Mnsenm MSS. to 
the 11th century (indnsiYe), and the 
MSS. in the Cambridge University and 
Trinity GoUege Libraries. The infor- 
mation respecting BodL Laud, Lot. 
lOS I owe to Mr Goxe, the Librarian. 
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lation, though originally framed, as will be seen hereafter, for a 
short copy of the Old Latin, yet maintained its ground as a 
oommon mode of dividing the Epistle, until it was at length 
superseded by the present division into 16 chapters in the latter 
half of the 13th century. 

The second capitulation, of which I spoke, is found in the 
Codex Fuldensis which, like the Amiatinus, was written about 
the middle of the 6th century. The sections in the text cor- 
respond exactly with the Amiatinian. Not so in the table of 
contents. Of the latter Ranke remarks {Codex Ftddensis, p. 
xxiii, 1868): 'Quae epistolae ad Romanes praemissa sunt capitula 
duabus in partibus constant, quarum altera (i~xxiii), toUus 
fere epistolae argumentumi in se continens, per se ipsa stare 
videtur, altera (xxiii.-li.) iis respondet quae iisdem sub numeris 
in cod. Amiatino proferuntur.' The words which I have itali- 
cised are not veiy exact. These 23 sections, which belong to 
a different capitulation from the remainder, reach to about the 
end of the fourteenth chapter, the last (§ xxiii.) being ' Quod 
fideles dei non debeant invicem judicare cum unusquisq. secun- 
dum regulas mandatorum ipse se debeat divino judicio praepa- 
rare ut ante tribunal dei sine confusione possit operum suorum 
praestare rationem.' The 24th Amiatinian section, which fol- 
lows next, begins with ix. 1, so that six chapters (ix.-xiv.) are 
included twice. The natural inference is that the scribe, re- 
membering that the text contaiaed 61 sections and seeing that 
the table of contents gave less than half that number, applied 
himself to another source, and completed the headings of the 
remaining sections from the Amiatinian capitulation. Whether 
the capitulation from which §§ L~xxiiL are taken contained the 
doxology or not, must remain doubtful The analogy of the 
Amiatinian sections would suggest that it did. The 23 sum- 
maries peculiar to the Fuldensis are veiy broad and general ; 
thus § xxiL ' de mundanis potestatibus honorandis quia oportet 
oboediri his quib. ad mundanum regumen dominus tribuit 
potestate,' though including the whole of our 13th chapter, omits 
to take account of the last half, w. 8*14 ; and in like manner 
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in § xxiii the doxology may not have been thought worthy of 
any special attention in this heading^ 

Mr Hort indeed impugns the value of this Fuldensian capi- 
tulation on the ground that the headings 'are loaded with 
Augustinian or Anti-Pelagian phraseology, and cannot therefore 
be dated much before 400 at earliest' (p. 351, note). I have no 
wish to deny that there is force in this argument ; which never- 
theless does not seem to me conclusive. The strongest expres- 
sions in this direction are 'pro fide romanorum...deo apostolus 
gratias agit ut prdbetur fidem in deum muneria est divini' and 
'in Christo Jesu qui solus sic humana [humanam] naturam 
recepit ut eum covitdgia veneris originis non tenerent.' The 
Afirican &thers were more or less Augustinian before Augus- 
tine's time, and (so far as I can see) might have held such 
language^ 

On any showing however the Latin Bibles bear strong testi- 
mony to the existence of the shorter form of this Epistle at an 
early date. The alternative hypothesis, that these sections were 
determined by the lessons read in Churches, is devoid alike of 
evidence and of probability. With this single exception, the 
Amiatinian capitulation in the New Testament includes, I 
believe, the entire book in every case. It does not bear the 
slightest trace of being intended for lectionary purposes. Nor 
indeed is there any reason why the 16th chapter should be 
excluded firom the lessons; for it is much more fit for public 



^ Beaidee the capitulations mention- 
dd in the text, I have noticed one 
other which is unconnected with either. 
It contains 18 sections and includes 
the whole epistle. This capitulation 
is found in : 

(1) Bzit. Mas. Add, 11,S5S, a MS. 
which belonged to the monastery of 
Bt Oall, and was written in the 9th 
century. 

(2) Brit. Mas. Add. 34,143 'Monas- 
terii 8. Hnberti in Ardyenna,* sap- 
posed to have been written aboat a.i>. 
900. 



In this last MS., thoogh the taUe of 
contents gives IS chapters, the Epistle 
itself is divided by marginal nambers 
into smaller sections, 125 in number. 

* 6.g. Oyprian Ep. 64, says *Secan- 
dam Adam oamaUter natas, eontagium 
morH* iuuiquae prima nativitate con- 
traxit.' Ck>mpare also TertalL de Anim. 
40, 41; and see Neander Hist, of 
Chrigtian DogmoM, i. p. 185 sq. (Eng. 
Trans.). Aagastine's own dogmatic 
views on these points were enunciated 
before Pelagias took up the subject: 
ib. p. 847 sq. 
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reading than many sections elsewhere, which are retained. 
Even the 16th chapter would be treated with exceptional rigonr 
on this showing, for in other episties the paragraphs containing 
the salutations are religiously recorded in the capitulation. 
Moreover, the oldest evidence which we possess on the subject 
exhibits lessons for Sundays and Festivals taken from the 15th 
chapter ; and if so, a fortioiri it would not be neglected in the 
daily lessons, supposing (which seems improbable) that daily 
lessons had been instituted at the time when this capitulation 
was made. 

When my attention was first directed to the Amiatinian 
capitulation, I naturally inferred that it had belonged originally 
to the Old Latin and was later adapted to the Vulgate. A fur- 
ther examination has shown this inference to be correct. The 
capitulation preserves at least one crucial reading of the Old 
Latin. In § xlii the words 'de tempore serviendo' show that 
its author for r^ KvpUp hovKeiovre^ read r^ Koip^ BovXevovre^ 
in xiL 11, a reading which Jerome especially quotes as con- 
demning the Old Latin and justifying his own revision (Epist. 
28, Op, 1. 133, ed. Vallarsi). 

Thus, taking into account all the evidence, the statement of 
Origen respecting Marcion (confirmed by the incidental expres- 
sion of Tertullian), the absence of quotations in several early 
fathers, and the capitulation (or capitulations) of the Latin 
Bibles, we have testimony various, cumulative, and (as it seems 
to me) irresistible, to the existence of shorter copies of the 
Epistle containing only fourteen chapters with or without the 
doxology in early times. Even though it be granted that 
Mr Hort has given a possible explanation (I cannot allow that 
his explanations are probable) of each of these fiEtcts singly on 
a different hypothesis, still the convergence of so many inde- 
pendent testimonies direct or indirect towards this one point 
must be regarded, if I mistake not, as conclusive. 

IL However the evidence does not end here. The fact 
that in existing MSS. the doxology occurs in different places 
(see p. 352) is very intimately connected with the fact or class 
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of facts considered under the first head. And here again I can- 
not help remarking that my position has this great advantage 
over Mr HortX 't^At irhereas I postulate only one unknown 
fiust to explain all or most of the phenomena, he is obliged 
to postulate a distinct one to account for each several pheno^ 
menon in turn. 

As regards the vaiying position of this doxology, Mr Hort'e 
explanation supposes the following stages. (1) The original 
place was at the end of the Epistle. (2) It was afterwards 
attached to xiv. 23 for reading in Church. (3) ' Scribes accus- 
tomed to hear it in that connection in the public lessons would 
half mechanically introduce it into the text of St Paul ' at this 
place. (4) It would then be struck off from the end of the 
Epistle, that the same doxology might not occur twice. Thus 
we arrive at the vulgar Greek text, which has it at the end of 
the xivth chapter only. 

Now, waiving for the present the consideration of its origi- 
nal position, I wish to point out two great improbabilities 
involved in the other assumptions in this sequence. First. 
There is no such obvious connexion between the paragraph at 
the end of chapter xiv. and the doxology, as should lead to 
their being connected together\ if separated in their original 
position by two whole chapters, while on the other hand these 
intervening chapters present material for more than one excel- 
lent lesson. Bengel indeed suggests, as Mr Hort points out, 
that the severa sententia aiiaprla iarlv, with which chapter 
xiv. closes, would be deemed unfit for the end of a lesson and 
that this inauspicious termination was got rid of by tacking on 
the doxology. But how much more easily would the difficulty 
have been overcome by continuing the lesson a little further 

^ In a note (p. 848) Mr Hortremarki and Oonstantinople and from whioh 

that * the Synazaria, vtUeant quantum, the Synazaria are taken, th^ would 

give Bom. xiv. 19-28, phu the doxo- naturally read it hera. I woold add 

\ogy as the lesson ' for the Satnrday that the Synazaria (see Scrivener's 

before Qninqna g emma. Bat since the Iniroduetion, p. 68 sq.) present no 

doxology^ oocnrs hers in the vnlgar parallel to the omission of two whole 

Greek text whieh prevailed at Antiooh chapters. 
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and closing with the 2nd or 4th or 6th verse of the next 
chapter. The instance which Mr Hort quotes (p. 343, note 1)> 
Acts vL S-vii 2 combined with viL 51-viii. 4, as a lesson 
for St Stephen's day, will hardly bear out his hypothesis, for 
there the combination is naturally suggested by the subject. 
Secondly. This solution requires us to believe that all the 
three steps numbered (2), (3), (4), had taken place before 
Origen's time, so that he can speak of some MSS. as having the 
doxology in the one place and some in the other, without sus- 
pecting how the variation had come to pass. This supposes 
such an early development of the lectionaiy as (I believe) there 
is no ground for assuming. 

III. Lastly there are the phenomena in the first chapter to 
be considered. Here the important fact is, that in one extant 
MS. (G) certainly, and in another (F) probably, the mention 
of Rome has been obliterated in two diatitict passages. In i 7 
Mr Hort explains the omission by the fact that 'a Western cor- 
rection substitutes ip dya/n^ BeoO for dyairtfToh Seov,' so that 
the words would run €Npo>MH€NArATrH, where the repetition of ip 
might occasion the omission of one of the two clauses, especially 
as the archet3rpe of this MS. appears to have been written 
stichometrically and each iv might commence a new line. Thus 
the omission would be cusddental. But apparently dissatisfied 
with this solution he offers a second suggestion, that the omis- 
sion was intentional; for he adds, ' These two MSS. (F and Q) 
have further a trick of omitting words that do not appear neces- 
sary to the sense,' and gives instancea The accidental omission 
I could understand, but the intentional (thus explained) seems 
hardly credible, for the words iv *Pa>fiff are essential to an 
Epistle to the Romans. Of the omission in i 15 he gives no 
direct explanation, except so &r as it may be involved in the 
words ' we may be content to suspect that in these two verses 
like causes produced like results ' (p. 347). I do not understand 
this, unless by like causes is meant the desire in both cases to 
oblitercUe a siiperjltioibs daiLse. 1 too maintain that ' like causes 
produced like results,' but I cannot allow that the historical fisMst 
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involved in the mention of Rome could be regarded as a super- 
fluity in an Epistle to the Bonums; and, if the omission n^as 
intentional in both cases, it must have been (so feu' as I can see) 
from the desire of obliterating the proper name, because the 
proper name was no longer applicable. The h}rpothesiB, that a 
coincidence so remarkable as the omission of the same name 
in two distinct passages could have been purely accidental; 
seems to me to be the most improbable of all. 

That the twin MSS. F, G, did not stand alone in this omis- 
sion, appears from the marginal note in 47, on which Mr Hort 
has some remarks, p. 344. Whether to these authorities we 
should add the commentaries of Origen and the Ambrosian 
Hilary, must remain uncertain. I certainly should not have 
discovered the omission in them, if it had not occurred inde- 
pendently, and I am not prepared to say that Mr Hort's 
explanation (p. 346) of their language is not right. At the same 
time to my own mind the ' Benedictio quam dat dUectia Dei ad 
quos scribit ' of Origen, and the ' Quamvia Romams scribat, illis 
tamen scribere se significat qui in caritcUe Dei sunt ' of Hilary, 
still leave the same impression ; but probably they will strike 
others diflTerently. 

It will thus be seen that Mr Hort denies some of my &cts, 
and impugns the significance of others. As the &cts give him 
no trouble, it follows that the hypothesis, which has no other 
raison dOtre but to explain them, should not find &vour with 
him. But, if (as I think I have shown) the &ct8 are even more 
cogent than they appeared at first, being reinforced by the 
Latin capitulations, an explanation is still demanded. I cannot 
indeed say that my hypothesis is free from objections. But 
a priori improbabilities could be detected by the keen eye 
of criticism in the most certain events of history ; and a theory, 
which is based on circumstantial evidence, cannot hope to 
escape objection on this ground. But, if no other hypothesis 
has been offered which does not involve more or greater im- 
probabilities, and if some hjrpothesis is needed to account for 
the &cts, I must still venture to claim a hearing for my own. 
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In Mr Hort's criticism of the theoiy itself, as distinct from 
the &cts which evoked it, there are three points especiaUy 
which call for a reply. 

(i) I had assigned the doxology (xvi 25-27) to the 
shorter recension of the Epistle, which I supposed to have been 
issued by St Paul himself at a later date, and had produced 
parallels to show that its style very closely resembles that of the 
Apostle's later Epistles. Mr Hort himself considers it to have 
been the termination of the original Epistle. His argument is 
threefold: (a) that it is appropriate; (6) that St Paul at the 
time entertained the ideas contained in it ; (c) that it presents 
numberless close parallels of expression to the earlier Epistles. 

(a) As regards its appropriateness, I entirely agree with 
him. I cannot indeed assent to Baur's opinion which he adopts, 
that the main drift of the Epistle is revealed in chapters ix.-xi. 
The central idea, as I conceive it, is the comprehensive offer of 
righteousness to Jews and Gentiles impartially, following on the 
comprehensive failure of both alike before Christ's coming. 
After this idea has been developed, the objection arises that, 
however comprehensive may be the offer, the acceptcmce at all 
events is partial and one-sided; that while the Gentiles seem 
gladly to accept it, the Jews stand aloof; and that thus the 
promises of the Old Testament appear to be nullified, and in- 
deed reversed. It is to meet the objection which thus starts 
up, that St Paul pierces the veil of the future and discerns the 
gathering of the Jews into the same fold whither the Gentiles 
have preceded them. Thus the result will be comprehensive, as 
the offer has been comprehensive. But however fit a consum- 
mation of the Apostle's teaching this prophetic announce- 
ment may be, it does not in itself contain the nucleus of that 
teaching. 

To the whole body of the Epistle however, in which the 
comprehensive &ilure, the comprehensive grace, the compre- 
hensive acceptance, have been set forth in succession, the dox- 
ology forms an eminently appropriate close. An outburst of 
thanksgiving for the revelation of this ' mystery ' of the im- 
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partial Fatherhood of God in Christ is the proper sequel to the 
contents of the Epistle. This adaptation would not indeed be 
easily reconcileable with any other authorship than St Paul's ; 
but if written by him, whether written early or late, we should 
expect it to be appropriate. 

(6) And again I grant that its main idea — the impar- 
tiality and universality of God's grace as a truth revealed in 
Christ — ^was not foreign to St Paul's thoughts at this time, 
though it assumed a much greater prominence afterwards. In- 
deed it may be said that this idea necessarily flowed from his 
commission as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

(c) But, as regards the expression of the idea, I join issue 
with him. The general style seems to me to be cast essentially 
in the mould of the later Epistle& The diffusive syntax of 
the paragraph is exactly what we find, for instance, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. And, when we come to individual 
phrases, there is (if I mistake not) a veiy wide difference in 
point of closeness between Mr Hort's parallels with the earlier 
Epistles and mine with the later. Compare for example his 
parallel of Bom. xiv. 4 with mine of Eph. iii 20 for t£ Swa- 
lihfip, or of Bom. iii. 29, 30 with mine of 1 Tim. L 17 for fiowp 
<ro^ Be^ The only exceptions in &vour of the earlier Epi- 
stles occur exactly where on my hypothesis we should expect to 
find them. The expression irrraKoif irurrea^^ is repeated in this 
final doxology fix)m the opening paragraph of the Epistle (L 5), 
and the reference to the prophetic Scriptures also has a parallel 
in the same paragraph (i. 2). On my hypothesis the opening 
portion was read over and altered, when some years later the 
Epistle was issued by the Apostle in this second and shorter 
form ; and it was therefore natural that the thanksgiving which 
was then appended, should embody not only thoughts but also 
expressions taken from the commencement, thus binding toge- 
ther the beginning and the end of the Epistle. 

(ii) The character and condition of the text of the twin 
MSS., F and G, is one of the points on which Mr Hort lays 
most stress ; and certainly, if his account of my theoiy were 
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correct, I should find it difficult to answer him. ExpressLng 
my hypothesis in his own words, he represents me as holding 
(1) that 'the scribe of G copied i.-xiy. from one MS. and xv. 
xvi., from another/ and (2) that ' the scribe of F copied in like 
manner from the same two MSS,, though he left no mark of the 
transition from the one to the other' (p. 339). He then remarks 
that ' If the first of these hypotheses were true we ought surely 
to find some evidence of it in the respective texts; whereas 
the closest study fails to detect a shadow of difference in the 
character of the readings before and after the blank space'; 
and that ' when F is taken into account, fr'esh embarrassments 
arise.' But I did not for a moment contemplate the scribes of 
F and G each of them copying directiy from these two MSS., 
containing respectively the shorter and the longer recension of 
the Epistle. I was well aware that the phenomena of these 
MSS. would not admit of such a supposition. And I venture 
also to think that my language, which Mr Hort himself quotes 
just before (p. 338), cannot be taken in this sense: 'The 
copyist of an earlier MS., from which it [G] has deacended^ 
transcribed a MS. of the abridged recension till the end of 
chapter xiv., and then took up a MS. of the original Epistle to 
the Romans '; ' Elither their common prototype [i e. of F and G] 
or a stUl earlier MS. from which it was copied, must have pre- 
served the abridged recension.' This language was expressly 
intended by me to leave open the question, as to the length of 
the pedigree which connected F and G with the scribe who first 
combined the two recensions ; and the idea of direct parentage, 
which Mr Hort has imposed upon me, never once entered my 
mind. Thus I left ample room for the development of the 
peculiarities of F and G. Only I assumed that the retention of 
the vacant space at the end of chapter xiv., which I took to 
indicate the end of the Epistle in one of the two original MSS., 
had survived this development. But though I still think that 
(taking it in connexion with all the other textual phenomena 
on which I dwelt) my account of this blank space is the most 
probable, yet this is only a subsidiary support to my view, and 
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I could abandon it without any material injury to the main 
hypothesis. 

But let us enquire what Mr Hort's statement, that 'the 
closest study fails to detect a shadow of difference in the cha- 
racter of the readings before and after the blank ' (p. 339), really 
amounts to, when coissidered in its bearing on my hypothesis. 

The charact^eristics of F and O, which differentiate them 
from what we may call the standard text of St Paul's Epistles, 
as based on the coincidence of the best authorities, are twofold : 
(1) Those which they exhibit in common with the Western 
authorities, and more especially that type of Western authori- 
ties which appears in the Old Latin Version; and (2) Those 
which are peculiar to these two MSS. 

To the first class, comprising those readings which must be 
referred to the Western type, belong the most important, as 
well as the most numerous, variations from the standard text, 
whether in the first fourteen or in the last two chapters of the 
Epistle. K the two MSS. (containing respectively the long 
and the short form), from which on my hypothesis the text of 
FQ was ultimately derived, were both of them Western, as on 
all accounts we might probably conclude that they were, then 
we should expect to find these readings pervading the xvth 
and xvith chapters, as well as the earlier part of the Epistle. 
It is difiicult to explain the origin and prevalence of the 
Western type of text at all; but this difficulty was not 
introduced by my hypothesis, nor do I see that it is increased 
thereby. 

Speaking of the peculiar features of F and G, Mr Hort says, 
' The partial adherence of D excepted, this character is unique 
among existing Greek MSS.' On this statement I should wish 
to make two remarks. (1) The expression partial seems to me 
inadequately to express the degree of coincidence between D on 
the one hand, and FG on the other. Certainly in the two last 
chapters of this Epistle, with which we are mainly concerned, 
by far the greater number of the important deviations fix)m the 
standard text are shared by D in common with FG. (2) These 
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three are the on/y^ ^ree Oreek imdal MSS. which, whether on 
external or internal grounds, can be assigned to the Western 
family. Whatever distinctive features therefore they possess in 
common, it is reasonable to set down to the Western type of 
MSS. generally. The Old Latin Version (with the exception of 
a few fragments) is only known to us through these same MSS., 
which are bilingual ; for other independent copies, which con- 
tain a more or less pure Old Latin text, have not been collated : 
and its phenomena entirely accord with this supposition. The 
remaining source of evidence — the early patristic quotations — -. 
does not offer any obstacle to this conclusion ; and indeed in the 
last two chapters of the Epistle, this evidence, as has been 
mentioned, is entirely wanting. On the whole then, I think 
it may be said that the coincidence of D with F and G repre- 
sents very fairly the Western text. 

The second class of readings, those peculiar to F and G, are 
in the xvth and xvith chapters comparatively unimportant. 
The divergences of these twin MSS. from D may be taken as 
approximately representing their peculiarities, though in the 
course of the analysis it will be seen that in many cases these 
divergences are supported by other, and especially by Western, 
authorities^ 

These are as follows : 

xv. 1 ap€a-Kov \ap9<rK€iv\ ; 3 ovk \pvx\ ] 7 vyMs [D* >7ftap, but D** vyuas 
with most authorities, including Western] ; 11 ciratyccnxrv [D cvrcuyctra- 
r«»irav, but the Latin of D has MagmfUxUe with many other auth<Mritie8y 
and the variation is eaediy explained in a quotation from the LXX.] ; 
13 ir\tjpo4>optja'(u,.,fFa(nj X^P^ '^^ "P<7*^ U^ vXffpwrai... munis XN^^ '^"^ 



^ I pass over E, which is now ac- 
knowledged (at least so far as regards 
the Greek) to be a direct copy of D, 
and therefore to have no independent 
yalne. 

* I have not recorded either the ac- 
cidental errors of G when these have 
been corrected at the time when the 
MS. was written, or the divergences of 
F from G. Mr Hort's view, that F 



was copied directly from G, deserves 
consideration, and may prove true, 
though his arguments do not seem 
quite conclusiv& So far as it has any 
bearing on my hypothesis, it is rather 
favourable than otherwise. The oon- 
verse proposition, that G is copied from 
F, could not be maintained for a mo> 
ment. 
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MiptiwuSf but B agrees with FG, insGrting however tp before ircuny. The Old 
Latin has refpleai,.,omni gaudio et paoel, 16 hf<rou Xpurrov [D Xpumv 
Ii/o-ov, but the Latin of D has Jesu Chriiti which also has the vast 
preponderance of authority in its favour]. 18 o Xpioror [om. o]. 21 
oMzyycXi; \aanfyytkii], 24 cXfTifflo [D adds yap with the preponderance of 
authorities, but the Latin of D omits it, and so do the Latin fftthers]. 
25 vwf \intvi\. 26 Majcoidovcp [MoKcdovfp]. 27 ot^Ckrrai yap [om. yap, but 
the Latin of D and Ambrosiaster have it] ; omwf €uruf [ruriv avrwy]. 28 
ow apa [om. apa. The Latin of G is Hoe ergo tgitur ergo], vpas \yp»v\ 
29 yiM»(rjc«» yap [D oida df , but the Latin of D has 9cio enim, and other 
authorities, especially Latin Fathers, have the same conjunction]. 30 irpoo-- 
tvxous [add viTip ffiov, but several Latin authorities, including the Latin of 
D, omit the words]. 31 irpovbtxros [cvirpoo-dcieror. The Latin of D is 
acoeptcUts (sic)]. 32 avay^x^ [ayo^^]. 33 vfmp [add. a/uip^ but A and 
others omit it]. 

xvi 1 vfi4»v ['(mai'i but the Latin of D has vegtratrif and AP also have 
v/Mi>y]. 2 irapaarartis [irpoorvirif]. 3 aowatrBcu [<urfra(ra<r^f . This blunder 
recurs]. 8 A/iirXcoroy [A/isrXiay, but the longer form occurs in the Latin 
of D]. 10 ApioTo/SoXov [Apurrofiovkov^ but the Latin of D has Arutoboli 
and this form is found in B and elsewhere]. 11 avyy^vtj [D irvyywtivy but 
corrected by a later hand]. 14 a(rfrao'a<r^r...ry Kvpua om. with A 15 lovvuip 
[D lovXiov, which is correct, but C* has lowtav]. OXv/Afrccda [D OXv/iirioy, 
but Latin authorities, including the Latin of D itself, have Olympiada or 
Olym,piadenk\, 17 iropcueaXflA [D* €p«»rw, but corrected. The rest have 
itapoKokvi^, vapa [D* irfpi, but corrected]. 18 xvptm [tm Kvptm\, dovXcv- 
trowTw [dovXfvoiKTiy]. 23 oKai al tKKkrfinai [pkijg rtjf exicXiycrtaf. The Latin 
of DFG alike is universce ecdenof, which would cover both readings. 
Another reading is oXi; i) nMcXi/crm. The ^th. is said to have oXu al 
ffjcJcXiyo'uu with FG]. 24 om. Ii}<rov Xpurrov* 

This analysis of the readings in the last two chapters shows 
two things: (1) That in almost every point even of minor im- 
portance, in which the text of FQ diverges trom the correct 
standard, it agrees with the Western text as exhibited by D or 
by some other authority; and (2) that the exceptions, which 
thus form the peculiarities of FQ, are in almost every instance 
trivial and are easily explained by carelessness or caprice in 
copying. Hence it follows : first, that the scribe, who (on my 
hypothesis) wrote the archetype of F and 0, taking up an 
average copy of the Western text to supply the xvth and xvith 
chapters, would find a text substantially such as we actually 
have here ; and secondly, that no long pedigree need have been 

24—2 
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interposed between this archetype and FG, in order to develope 
the phenomena which they exhibit in these chapters ; but that 
the intervention of a single scribe, or two at most, would ex- 
plain everything. If so, the argument from the character of the 
text cannot be considered a substantial objection to my view. 

(iii) Mr Hort advances another argument against my hy- 
pothesis based on the assumption that the textual phenomena 
on which my theory is built are gathered together fix)m incon- 
gruous sources ; and he even goes so fisu* as to ask, ' How is it 
that every authority, which supports, or may be thought to 
support, some part of this combination [Le. the Short Recen- 
sion, involving (a) the omission of the word Rome in the first 
chapter, (6) the omission of the xvth and xvith chapters, (c) the 
presence of the doxology], contradicts some other part ? ' (p. 347). 

To this statement I demur. I allow indeed that all these 
phenomena do not coexist in any extant authority. If this had 
been the case, I should not have had to frame a hypothesis, 
for the existence of this Shorter Recension would have been 
an absolute fact. But that there is any contradiction in my 
authorities, which prejudices the hypothesis, I cannot allow. 

This attack has led me to marshal my troops to better 
effect. I wish especially to call attention to the tBkct, that 
the authorities, on which I chiefly rely, have for the most 
part a close affinity to one another and that they belong to 
the Western type. The Latin capitulations derived, as I have 
shown, fix)m the Old Version are essentially such. The copy 
or copies, to which they refer, presented two (6, c) out of the 
three phenomena, and (for anything we know) may have pre- 
sented the third (a) also. The remarkable absence of quota- 
tions £rom the last two chapters in the earlier Latin Fathers 
points in the same direction. The MSS. FG, which are the 
only indisputable vouchers for (a), are essentially Western. 
Their relation to (6), (c), is a matter of dispute between Mr 
Hort and myself ; but the fact that there is a great break in G 
at the end of the xivth chapter (however explained) cannot 
but be held to favour my hypothesis to a greater or less 
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degree. The exception to the Western origin of the evidence 
is Marcion, who, being an Eastern, used a copy of this Epistle 
in which the two last chapters including the doxology were 
wanting. But even Marcion is known to hare resided for 
many years in Rome ; and if, during his sojourn in the West, 
he fell in with a copy of the Short Becension, he might have 
welcomed it gladly, as sparing him the superfluous use of his 
scissors, which would be required to eliminate such passages as 
XV. 8, 27. 

Hitherto there is no incongruity in the sources from which 
my data are taken. But the position of the doxology in the 
several authorities still remains to be considered; and it is 
evidently here that Mr Hort considers the main ' contradiction ' 
to lie. Though ' there is no lack of authorities of a sort for 
subjoining the doxology to xiv.,' he writes, yet * they have no 
sort of genealogical affinity with the MS. that ignores Rome, 
or with Marcion.' Now to this I would reply that the capi- 
tulations of the Latin Bibles certainly have this affinity, and 
that (for all we know) the MSS. mentioned by Origen as placing 
the doxology in this position may have had it also. On the 
other hand his statement, so &r as regards the extant MSS. and 
the patristic authorities generally, which exhibit it at the end 
of the xivth chapter, is indisputably true. They belong to the 
great Antiochene or Constantinopolitan fisonily, which though 
by far the most numerous, is of inferior authority. On the con- 
trary the place of the doxology in the extant Western authorities 
is at the end of the xvith chapter. But, allowing the fstct, I 
cannot accept the inference. For suppose that a scribe had 
before him copies of the two recensions (according to my hy- 
pothesis), the one comprising the 14 chapters together with the 
doxology, the other including all the 16 chapters but omitting 
the doxology and ending with xvi. 23 Kovapro^ 6 oBeTix^o^, If 
he set himself to combine the two so as to omit nothing, is it 
not at least as likely that, when he arrived at the end of the 
xivth chapter, he would reserve the doxology for the end of 
the whole Epistle where it seemed to be required to finish 
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off an abrupt conclusion, as that he would lea^e it sA the end 
of the xivth chapter? The same motive which led others 
to transpose the benediction (17 x"P^^ k,t.\.), which properly 
stands at xvi. 20, to xvi 24, might even more easily induoe 
him to treat the doxology in a similar way, inasmuch as he 
would still leave it at the end of the Epistle as he found it, 
though the Epistle had been lengthened out by the two ad- 
ditional chapters. Thus the fact that the Western authorities 
place the doxology after ch. xvL seems to me to prove nothing 
as to the want of affinity between the several authorities for 
my hypothesis. 

But this investigation leads me to observe (and I think 
the observation is pertinent) how entirely this Western cha- 
racter of the authorities coincides with my hypothesis. I sug- 
gested that 'at some later period of his life, not improbably 
during one of his sojourns in Rome, it occurred to the Apostle 
to give to this letter a wider circulation '; and that for this pur- 
pose he made the alterations which resulted in the shorter 
edition, so that it was rendered ' available for general circulation, 
and perhaps was circulated to prepare the way for a personal 
visit in coimtries into which he had not yet penetrated ' (p. 319). 
This hypothetical change is made in the West and for the 
West; and it cannot be considered a matter of indifference 
that to this same region we owe the authorities which sug- 
gested the hypothesis, though at the time when I propounded 
it I did not see the full significance of this £sict. 

With these remarks I will leave the theory. For a reply 
so thorough and so suggestive as Mr Hort's I can only feel 
grateful. It has led me to consolidate the different elements 
of my hypothesis, and, unless I am mistaken, to present a 
stronger front to attack. From criticisms of inferior merit I 
might have found less to dissent, but I certainly should have 
found less to learn. 

[1871.] 
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THE DESTINATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 

EPHESIANS. 

IS the common designation of this Epistle correct or not? 
We are accustomed to style it an ' Epistle to the Ephesians/ 
But was it really addressed to the Christians of Ephesus, either 
solely or primarily ? This is not merely a curious question of 
criticism, devoid of any ulterior interest. It has a very direct 
bearing on the genuineness of the letter, and it is intimately 
connected also vrith the scope and purpose of the writer. 

Many facts converge from various quarters, which suggest an 
answer unfavourable to the commonly received title of this 
Epistle. 

1. In the first place it is quite clear that in the early ages 
of the Church a very large number of copies were in circulation, 
in which the words 'in Ephesus' were omitted from the opening 
verse. 

(i) Origen [f A,D. 253], whose commentary on this 
Epistle must have been written during the second quarter 
of the third century, speaks in such a way as to show not 
only that they were absent from the text which he himself 
used, but that he was unaware of their existeuce in any copies 
of the Epistle within his reach. His words are as follows : 

** In the case of the Ephesians alone have I found the 
expression *to ike saints that are' and I am led to ask, 
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unless the clause 'that are' is superfluous, what can be 
meant by it? May it not be then, that as in Exodus He 
who speaks to Moses declares His name to be ' Re that is * 
(or * the Absolvite Being '), so also they who partake of the 
Absolute Being, themselves become existent, when they are 
called as it were &om not being into being : for, says the 
same Paul, ' Ood chose ovt the ihmgs that are not, that they 
might bring to nought the things that are,' etc}" 

The inference &om this passage is inevitable. In the first 
place, the interpretation itself tells its own tale. No one, seeing 
the words ei^ 'E^ecr^) immediately following, would have thought 
of separating them from the preceding ro(9 oia-iv, thus abandon- 
ing the obvious construction of the passage and having recourse 
to a highly strained and unnatural explanation. In the second 
place, Origen could not possibly have said that this statement is 
made of the Ephesians alone, if he had read the words as they 
stand in the common texts. In this case he would have found 
several parallels in the Epistles of St Paul. He would have 
found the Apostle, for instance, addressing 'all that are in Borne,' 
' the Church of Ood that is in Corinth,' * all the saints that are 
in the whole of Achaia,' ' all the saints in Christ Jesus that are 
in Philippic' But indeed the fact that the words * in Ephesus ' 



^ Origen, *Eirl iU»w 'E^aUaif eUpo/iep 
Kelfiepoy rd rois dyiois rdis oS<ri' xal 
l^ovfuv^ €l /i^ irapiXxei TpoaKetfUvw t6 
ro«s 6.yi6is rois oIhtc, tI ddpartu fffifiaUtfair. 
6pa o^y el fi^ wo^irep h tj *E^6Bffi Syofta 
ipTjaly iavrtfi 6 j(firifMTl^(ay Mtatrct rb w, 
oOrciit ol /Aer^ofref toO Syros ylyoyrcu 
6yT€Sf KoKoi^fjLeyoi oiwel iK rov fi^ eXytu 
els r6 ely oi' i^eXi^aro ydp 6 Qebs rd fi^ 
jrra, </rrf<rly 6 a&rbs HaCXos, tya ri. Syra 
KaraprffyrQ ic.r.X. Should the position 
of rb be altered, rpwrKelfieyoy rdis &ytois 
rb Tois 060-1? At aU events Origen's 
meaning seems to be 'onless rots oin 
attached to rdis 6.yuiis is rednndant or 
saperflaoas.* For this sense of TopiX- 
K€i, whioh is common in late writers, 



oomp. Clem. Alex. Strom, yi, 16, p. 
807 Potter, Sn ftky Upb. ^ dexis, rapiX- 
Kei Xiyeiy rb. yw. There is an allusion 
to these words of Origen in the scholia 
of MatthiBi, *Qpty4yfis ^ hrl 'E^trlta^ 
Kel/ji£y<» irapi\Koy otercu, where the writer 
perhaps misunderstands and certainly 
obscures Origen's meaning. The refer- 
ence is given in Besohe Comiau CriU 
p. 104 note. 

* Bom. i. 7 Toirir rocf oSo-iv iy 'P(6/i9, 
1 Cor. i. 2 rp tKKkfitri^ rod Oeov r£ 
00077 iy Koply6(fiy 2 Cor. i. 1 roc; ^7(011 
iraffiy roSr ewrt» h SKxi r% 'Axo^i PhiL 
i 1 TdLffof Tois iylois iy Xpurrf 'Iifffw 
rdis otiTiy iy ^(Mxirocf . 
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are wanting in some very early copies leaves no doubt upon 
this point. 

The importance of this notice will be felt when it is re- 
membered that Origen was the most learned and enquiring 
of the fathers in all matters relating to the text of the Scriptures. 
To him it was a subject of special study. 

(ii) From the third century we pass to the fourth, 
fix)m Origen to Basil [f a.d. 379]. The testimony of this 
father runs thus: 

"Moreover, when writing to the Ephesians, as men 
truly united with the Absolute Being through perfect 
knowledge, he uses a peculiar expression and styles them 
* being I saying * to the saints that are and faithful in Christ 
Jesus' For so we learn from the statements of previous 
writers; and we ourselves have found (this reading) in 
those copies which are ancient^." 

Here it will be observed that Basil repeats the interpre- 
tation of Origen, of whom he was a diligent student and to 
whom doubtless he was indebted in this instance. When there- 
fore he appeals to 'the statements of previous writers,' he 
cannot be considered to add anything to the testimony of the 
Alexandrian father. But the information, which he adds re- 
specting the copies extant in his own day, is highly important. 
He does not say that the words were wanting in some old 
copies, or in many old copies ; but his statement is absolute. 
He is not even content with saying * in the old copies ' (^i^ roh 
iroKaiol^ dvrifYpcuf>oi^) ; but he expresses himself still more 
strongly ' in those copies which are old ' {iv roi^ iraKaioU r&v 
dvrtrfpaifmp). Thus it appears that, while in the first half of 
the third century Origen (if we may draw the inference from 

his silence) was not acquainted with any manuscript which 

» 

^ Basil contr, Eun. ii. 19 [ed. Gam. /ucwer, elwi&if' rott iiyloit roct clfwi koI 
I. p. 264) dXXd JcflU rois *B^7(ocff ^i* Tc^roct ^ Xpc^rj* 'Ii^o-oO. oOrtt yiip gal ol 
tfrAXow (^ ypffffUn ipfiafihrns r j> Sm 8i* wpd ^^^ TapaSedi&KOffif xal i^/i«?t ^ roff 
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contained the words, Basil, writing more than a century later, 
found them in some copies, but these were all recent. 

(iii) The statements of these two fathers are in strict 
accordance with the phenomena exhibited by extant documents. 
Two Greek MSS. and two only, which contain this Epistle, 
have any claim to be dated as far back as the fourth century 
(they may not improbably be assigned to the earlier decades, 
at least to the first half of this century) ; and in both these the 
words ' in Ephesus ' are wanting. In the Codex Sinaiticus (K) 
they were absent originally, but are supplied by the third hand. 
In the Codex Vaticanus (B) they have no place in the text, 
but are supplied in the margin by a later corrector. The 
testimony of these — the two most ancient uncials — is further 
supported by another authority of weight. The second corrector 
of the cursive 67 has marked the words iv '£^€<r^ as spurious. 
The corrections by this hand have the highest value, having 
been evidently made from some very early text. It may be 
safely said that a reading in St Paul's Epistles which is sup- 
ported by such a combination as M B 67** can never be 
neglected, and almost always represents the original text. 

(iv) To these facts it must be added that Marcion in his 
Canon called this letter an Epistle to the Laodiceaiis\ The 
obvious inference is, that at all events he did not read 'in 
Ephesus' in his text. Whether he found other words sub- 
stituted for these, I shall enquire hereafter*. The Canon of 
Marcion, it will be remembered, must have been drawn up before 
the middle of the second century*. 

With these facts before us, it seems plain, that in the Greek 
MSS. which were in circulation during the second and third 



^ This faAt abont Mardon is derived 
from the passages in TertuUian given 
below (see p. 881 sq.). 

' See below, p. 892. 

* As the question is purely critical 
and has no bearing on the doctrinal 
views of Marcion, his testimony is free 
from suspicion; and dne weight must 



be attached to the evidence of one who 
lived in a neighbouring province of 
Asia Minor in the first half of the 
second century. TertuUian's assertion, 
that he ialsified the title (see below, 
p. 3S2), is unworthy of credit, though 
no doubt uttered in good faith. 
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centuries, the omission of the words iv *E^<r^ was not the 
exception, but the rule. The silence of Origen is confirmed by 
the direct statement of Basil ; and their joint testimony, suj£- 
ciently strong in itself, is further strengthened by the phenomena 
of the extant MSS. and by the belief of Marcion. On the other 
hand, we have no direct evidence that a single Qreek manu- 
script during this period contained the words in question. The 
recent manuscripts, to which Basil refers in the latter half 
of the fourth century, are the earliest of which this can be 
distinctly affirmed. On the other hand, the bet, to which I 
shall advert presently, that the letter was commonly and per- 
sistently styled the 'Epistle to the Ephesians ' from the latter half 
of the second century at least, suggests that the words occurred 
in some manuscripts from a very early date, perhaps &t>m the 
Apostle's own age. But this is a critical inference, of which 
there is no positive proo£ 

From the Greek manuscripts I turn to the Latin. The 
original form of the Old Latin Version in the Pauline Epistles 
can only be ascertained very imperfectly from the existing 
copies. The three chief extant manuscripts of this Version of 
St PauUs Epistles are bilingual The Latin stands in close 
proximity to the Greek, being written either in a parallel 
column as in DE, or over the words as in G. Under such 
circumstances the Latin text would almost inevitably be made 
to conform to the Greek in a case like the present, where the 
omission would appear obvious. Moreover of these three manu- 
scripts only oue was written as early as the sixth centuiy. and 
the remaining two are as late as the ninth. For the original 
form of the text therefore we must have recourse to the notices 
and commentaries of the Latin Fathers. 

(i) Of these the testimony of Tertullian, as the oldest, is the 
most important. He refers twice to the title which this Epistle 
bore in the Marcionite Canon. In the first passage he writes : 

''I say nothing here about another Epistle which we 
(Catholics) have with the heading ' to the Ephesians' but 
the heretics ' to the Laodiceans! " 
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In the second passage he is more explicit : 

* According to the true belief of the Church/ he writes, 
'we hold this Epistle to have been despatched to the 
Ephesians, not to the Laodiceans; but Marcion had to 
f&lsify its title, wishing to make himself out a very 
diligent investigator. The question of titles however is 
of no consequence; seeing that the Apostle wrote to all, 
when he wrote to some*.' 

It seems probable from the expressions here used, that the 
words 'in Ephesus' were wanting in the copies used by the Latin 
£ELther. He speaks of Marcion's falsifying* the tide; he appeals 
to the received heading of the letter. He neither directly states, 
nor indirectly hints, that anything in the letter itself contradicts 
this hypothesis. His argument in fact seems to be this: ''It 
must be confessed that the letter itself does not say to whom 
it was written ; but the Catholic Church has always regarded it 
as addressed ' To the Ephesians! It was therefore a wanton and 
arbitrary proceeding of Marcion to give it another title ' To the 
LaodiceanSy' for the sake of gaining credit, as an enquiring 
critic." 

Thus strictly interpreted, the language of Tertullian refers 
only to the title. This interpretation however is rendered un- 
certain by the fact that Tertullian elsewhere uses the expres- 
sions titidtta and praescribere, not of the actual title or heading, 
but of the opening words of an Epistlel Still, as he appeals 



1 Tertnllian adv. Mare. v. 11, * Pne- 
tereo hio et de alia epistnla, quam noB 
ad EphesioB praeeoriptam habemos, 
haeretioi vero (i.6. the Maroionites) ad 
Laodioenos;' t&.v. 17, 'Eoolesiae qnidem 
veritate epistnlam istam ad Ephesios 
habemos emiBBam, non ad LaodioenoB, 
Bed Marcion ei titulnm aliqnando inter- 
polare geatiit, quasi et in ieto diligen- 
tiBBimns ezplorator. Nihil antem de 
titnliB interest, cmn ad omnes aposto- 
luB BcripBerit, dam ad qnosdam.' ThiB 
treatise was written a.d. 207. 



* *Interpolare' is used loosely by 
Tertullian in the sense 'to oorrapt or 
falsify 'whether by omission, insertion, 
or alteration, e.g. adv. Mare. v. 21, 
*AffectaTit, opinor, etiam nomenun 
epistalamminterpolare.' Marcion only 
accepted ten epistles of St Paol as 
gennine. See also adv. Mare. iv. 1, 
' erangelinm. . .qnod interpolando suum 
fecit.' Cf . Anger Ueber den Laodieener- 
bnef (Leipzig 1848), p. 41. 

* e.g. adv. Mare. y. 5, 'Praeskmctio 
superioris epistolae ita dozit, at de 
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not to the ancient copies, but to the authority of the Church, 
the inference is that he could not refute Marcion out of the 
manuscripts of the Epistle which were in his hands ^ 



titulo ejus non retraotaverim, oertus et 
alibi retractari earn posse, oommasem 
scilicet et enndem in epistolis ozxmibns, 
quod non utiqae salntem pra£$eribit 
eis qoibosBoribit, sedgratiam et paoem.' 
Generally however * titulas ' is the head- 
ing, the title, e.g. ado. Marc. iv. 2, 3, 
de Pudic. 20; see Anger Laodie, p. 97. 
^ Tertullian*s testimony to the iden- 
tity of the Laodicean Epistle of Marcion 
with the Ephesian Epistle of the Catho- 
lic Charch is positive and explicit; 
and, if it had stood alone, would have 
excited no suspicion. Two other wit- 
nesses however appear, whose testi- 
mony is scarcely recondleable vrith 
his statement. (1) About a generation 
before Tertullian's time, an anony- 
mous writer of the Muratorian Oanon 
of Scripture, after enumerating the 
Epistles of St Paul adds, *Fertur 
etiam ad Laudioenses alia ad Alexan- 
drinos Pauli nominefinctae adhaeresem 
Mardonis et alia plura quae in catho- 
licam ecclesiam recipi non potest' 
(Fragm. Mwrator. Credner Gesch. des 
N.T. KanoTu, p. 148). If 'flnctae' 
refers to the Laodicean and Alexan- 
drian Epistles mentioned just before, 
we must suppose the writer to be in 
error. He knew of an Epistle to the 
Laodioeans in the Maroionite Canon, 
but not being aware of its identity 
with this Epistle to the Ephesians 
assumed that it was an apocryphal 
writing. But in this case no account 
can be given of ' alia ad Alexandrines,' 
for no such Epistle is elsewhere men- 
tioned as belonging to the Mardonite 
Canon. Not without reason therefore, 
considering that the fragment is a 
blundering translation from a Greek 
original, much mutilated in the course 
of transcription, Credner (p. 160) sepa- 



rates * finctae ' from the preceding words. 
The words will then mean: * Besides 
the Canonical Epistles, there is an 
Epistle to the Laodioeans in circula- 
tion, another to the Alexandrians, 
both bearing the name of Paul ; others 
again adapted to the heresy of Marcion, 
etc.' The phrase 'finctae ad haeresem 
Marcionis ' weU describes the process 
of mutilation and alteration, by which 
Marcion shaped St Paul's Epistles to 
his own views. In this case the Epistle 
to the Laodioeans was probably some 
apocryphal writing which has not sur- 
vived. The allusion in CoU iv. 16 
must have tempted more than one 
heretical writer to foige an Epistle in 
St Paul's name, as a means of gaining 
Apostolic sanction for his own opinions. 
(2) At the dose of the fourth century, 
Epiphanius {Haeres. xlii.) speaks of the 
Marcionite Canon in a way which is 
very perplexing. He says that Mar- 
cion recognised ten Epistles of St Paul 
(the Pastoral Epistles being of course 
excluded), and mentions the Epistle to 
the Ephesians in his enumeration of 
these, p. 810, ed, Petav. He then adds 
that he recognises also 'portions of the 
so-called£pistle to the Laodioeans ' [txei 
dixal rijs rp6s Aao^iWat Xryofidpfis fUfiif, 
p. 310; of. p. 821, p. 874). Later on, he 
gives several extracts from the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (p. 371) identical with 
our text, except that in one instance 
Mardon omitted a few words (irp6f 
r^y ywduca oArod Ephes. y. 31), and 
one passage as from the Epistle to the 
Laodioeans (p. 374) , which also is found 
in our Epistle to the Ephesians (Ephes. 
iv. 5). Epiphanius is aware of this, for, 
speaking of this last passage, he says 
that Mardon did not adduoe this 
testimony from the Epistle to the 
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(ii) And this inference is supported by the interpretations 
of the earlier Labin commentators, whose language seems to 
show that the won! Epheai was wanting, or that its position 
fluctuated in some Latin copies and thus betrayed its later 
introduction. Thus Yictorinus Afer [c. a.d, 360] writes : ' But 
when he says these words '* To the saints who are the fiuthful of 
Ephesus/* what does he add? "In Christ Jesus/"* The im- 
portance of this fact is not seriously diminished by the cir- 
cumstance that immediately below he quotes the words as 
they stand in the existing manuscripts' : because we meet with 
numberless examples in which the commentator explains one 
reading and the scribe gives another. The natural tendency of 
the transcriber was to conform to the commonly received text. 
In all such cases therefore a deviation has far higher valuei 
as evidence, than a coincidence. 

(iii) I believe also that traces of a variation from the 
common reading may be discerned in the next Latin commen- 
tator in point of time, the Ambrosian Hilary. Here too the 
text conforms to the common type ; but the commentary ignores 
the word Ephesi altogether. It runs as follows: 'He writes 
not only to the faithful, but also to the saints, to prove that 
men are then truly faithful, if they are saints in Christ Jesus'.' 



EphedanB, bat from that to the Lao- 
dioeans, which is not contained in the 
Apostle's writings (od ydip ido^e tQ 
iKe€t»OTdT(p VLoLpKUavi iich rrjs irpin 'E^- 
fflous TO&njv r^ fxaprvploM X/Teiy, dXXd 
riis irp6s Aaoduciatt rijt fi^ 000*1^ iv r$ 
dTo<rr6\fft p. 875). The explanation of 
Epiphanins' language seems to be this. 
Some of the later Maroionites aban- 
doned the title of the Epistle adopted 
by their fomider, and designated it 
according to Catholic nsagethe Epistle 
to the Ephesians, In the copy of the 
Mareionite diroffToXiKbv nsed by Epi- 
phanins it was so designated (Anger 
Laodic, p. 41 sq.). At the same time 
he found in some writings of Maroion, 
or of his followers, quotations from 



St Paul's 'Epistle to the Laodioeans'; 
and in ignorance assumed that the 
Epistle thus quoted was another, not 
contained in the Catholic Canon. 

^ Yictorinus quoted in Mai Script. 
Vet. Nov. ColL m. p. 87 (1828). 'Bed 
haec cum dioit Sanctis qui suntfidelibut 
Ephesiy quid adjungitur? In Ckristo 
Jem.* [On this commentator see Goto- 
tiafu p. 281.] 

' Victor, op. e. p. 88, ' Sanctit qtU tunt 
Ephesi etfidelibiu in Ckristo Jesu,^ 

* Ambrosiaster Com. in Eph. i 1 
(Migne P.L. zm. p. 878), *Non solum 
fidelibuB scribit, sed et Sanctis : nt tunc 
yere fideles sint, si fuerint sancti in 
Christo Jesu.' 
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It would almost seem as though this commentator (or some 
earlier writer whose note he adopts) had in his mind the reading 
T0i9 dyloi^ Toi^ oici^v /col irurroUy and that, like several modern 
interpreters, he translated them * the saints who are also faith- 
fal/ If so, he can hardly have read Sanctis qui sunt Ephesi et 
fideltbus in his Latin copy ; since this would have saved him 
from the misinterpretation. His language however is not so 
clear as to leave this inference free from doubt. 

(iv) The only later Latin &ther whose language tends in 
the same direction is Sedulius Sootus, who in the eighth or 
ninth centuiy compiled a commentary on St Paul's Epistles. 
He writes: 

' To the saints. Not to all the Ephesians, but to those 
who believe in Christ. And fadthjul. All the saints are 
&ithful, but not all the faithful are saints etc. Who are 
in Christ Jesus. There are many fidthful who are not 
faithful in Christ, etc^' 

No stress can be laid on the omission of Ephesi here, 
because the inserted fragments of the text are more often dis- 
continuous than not in this writer ; and indeed he omits the 
corresponding names of places in other Epistles. But the 
position of qui stmt is striking. It would seem as though some 
transcriber, finding the reading Sanctis qui sunt et fiddibus in 
Christo Jesu in his copy and stumbling at the order, had trans- 
posed the words so as to read Sanctis et fiddibus qui sunt in 
Christo Jesu. This altered reading may have been before 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies. 

(v) On the other hand the note of St Jerome on the 
pct'Bsage suggests that some centuries before Sedulius Ephesi 
was commonly read in the Latin copies. He writes : 

'Some persons, with more ingenuity than is needed, 
think that, according as it is said to Moses These things 

1 Sedul. Soot Com. in Eph. L 1 fideUs mint, non omnoB flddes sanoti 

(MigneP.L.cm.p.l95), *5aiicti«. Non etc. QtU nuU in Chritto Juu. Plnxes 

omnibiiB Bphesiis, sed his qui orednnt fidelea sunt, sad non in Ghristo, eto.' 
in Christo. Etfidelibm. Omnes sanoti 

L. EL 25 
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shalt thou say to the children of Israel, He tha^ is hath 
sent me, so also those who are at Ephesus saints aaikdfcdth' , 

Jhd are addressed under the title of (absolute) existence ; i 

that is to say, just as (they are called) holy after the Holy | 

One, righteous after the Righteous One, and wise after the 
Wise One, so also they are designated T^ose that are after 
Him that is* Others however take it simply, and think 
that it is written not to those that are, but to those that 
at Ephesus are saints andfaOhful \* 

This father has expressed himself in a hasty and obscure 
manner. When he speaks of 'some persons,' he doubtless 
alludes to Origen, to whose work he was largely indebted in 
his own commentary on this Epistle. But it does not appear 
clearly what view he took of Origen's explanation. In the 
former part of this note he speaks only of a difference of inter- 
pretation, not of reading ; and hence we might infer not only 
that he had the words ' in Ephesus ' in his own text, but that 
he was unaware of their omission in any copies, and therefore 
did not see the difficulty with which Origen had to contend. 
On the other hand the word scriptum in the closing sentence 
seems to point to a difference of reading also. But he may 
have used the word loosely and without any such intention. 
On the whole it seems probable that he overlooked the omission. 
Yet even then his language suggests that his Latin copy may 
have had the words qui sunt Ephesi in some other than the 
ordinary position. 

(vi) The extant copies of all the other Versions, early as 
well as late, contain the words in the text. The unanimity 
however does not carry any great weight in the present instance. 
Our existing manuscripts of these Versions are all far too late 

^ Hieron. Com. in Eph. i. 1 (vii. p. patoa: nt qaomodo a Sanoto saneti, a 

545, ed, Vallarsi), ^Quidam cariosixis Jasto jnsti, aSapientesapienteSjitaab 

quam necesse est putant ex eo qaod £o qui est hi qai snnt appdllentar... 

Moysi diotam sit Haee dices JUii$ Alii Tero simpliciter, non ad eos qui 

Israel, Qui est, misit me (Ezod. lit. sint (aZ. sunt), sed qui Ephesi saneti 

14), etiam eos qui Ephesi stmt saneti et fideles sint soriptnm arbitiantor.' 
et fideles essentiae Tooabulo nonoa- 
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to assure us of their original reading in a case where the 
insertion would be irresistible to scribea The contest between 
the testimony of the earlier and that of the later Greek MSS., as 
already stated, shows how little dependence can be placed on 
any but the most ancient authorities under such circumstances. 
The earliest extant manuscript of any of these Versions con- 
taining this opening verse of the Ephesian letter, is at least 
two centuries later than M B, to say nothing of the manu- 
scripts consulted by Origen and Basil 

2. But if the diplomatic evidence throws considerable 
doubt on the common designation of this Epistle, our sus- 
picions are deepened when we examine the general character 
and tone of the Epistle itself 

St Paul had spent a great part of three years at Ephesua 
He had 'gone about among them preaching the kingdom of 
God*.' He had testified 'both to Jews and to Greeks V *He 
had ceased not to warn every one day and night with tears *.' 
On his last journey to Jerusalem he summoned the elders of 
the city to meet him at Miletus. He poured forth his whole 
heart to them in affectionate remembrances and earnest warn- 
ings. Parting from him at length, ' they fell on his neck and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, 
that they should see his face no more \' 

The interview at Miletus is a striking picture of St Paul's 
intimate relations with the brethren of Ephesus. There was 
no Church on which he spent more time and labour, none in 
which he felt a warmer personal interest, none with which 
fonder or more sacred memories were bound up. Might it not 
be expected then that a letter written to the Church of Ephesus 
would be full of personal reminiscences, that there would be a 
marked individuality of character in it, that the Apostle would 
pour out his heart to his converts, as a friend speaking to 
friends ? 

^ Acts XX. 25. * Acts xx, 81. 

* Acta XX. 21. * AotB xx. 37, 3S. 

25—2 
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The Epistle to the Ephesians does Dot answer these con- 
ditions. Much stress indeed has been laid on the absence of 
salutations to individual members of a Church so familiar to 
him. To this argument there is a ready answer. In writing 
to brotherhoods with whom he was most intimate, to the 
Corinthians and Philippians, for instance, he sends no special 
salutations: in writing to the Roman Church, which he had 
never visited, he greets by name a large number of individual 
members. The reason for this is obvioua In a community of 
strangers it is easy to single out and enumerate friends. Where 
all alike are known to us, it becomes irksome, if not invidious, 
to select any for special salutations. 

The absence of such salutations therefore is natural enough 
in an Epistle to Ephesua But the general character of the 
Epistle admits of no explanation on this hypothesis. Of all 
St Paul's letters it is the most general, the least personal In 
this respect it more nearly resembles the Epistle to the Romans 
than €my other \ Both alike partake of the character rather 
of a formal treatise than of a familiar letter. Yet even the 
Epistle to the Romans betrays deeper personal feeling, and 
exhibits more distinct traces of individual relations and local 
colouring. In writing to the Ephesians of their fiiith and 
progress in the Qospel, he might be expected at all events to 
allude to his own labours among them, their attachment to 
him, the memories and experiences which they shared in 
common'. Far different is his language. 'Having heard of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love towards all the 
saints, I cease not to give thanks for you '.' ' For this cause I 
Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you Gentiles, if indeed 

^ Theodore of Mopeuestia, with his before 8t Paul ▼isited Ephesae, and so 

UBQal penetration, dieoems the likeness does Severianos (see Ozamer's Catena) ; 

of these two Epistles * Scriblt Ephesiis bat not Theodoret, as De Wette asserts, 

hanoepistolambeatos Paulas, eomodo Beeent writers addaoe it as an aigii> 

qao et Bomanis dndom seripserat qaos ment against the genuineness of the 

neodam ante viderat' (Argum, ad Epistla Mr Borgon does not attempt 

Ephes. I. p. 112 ed, Swete). an explanation of the facts. 

* Theod. Mops. I, e, is driven to * Eph. i. 15. 
assert that the letter was written 
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ye were instructed in the dispensation of the grace of Qod 
which was given me to you-ward \' ' But ye did not so learn 
Christy if so be ye heard of him and were taught in him, as the 
truth is in Jesus \' All this is general and comprehensive, not 
necessarily excluding personal intercourse with those he ad- 
dresses, but still scarcely natural if addressed to his own 
converts solely. It is strangely at variance with the language 
in which he generally writes to his own children in the faith, 
the Corinthians and Philippians, for instance. It even presents 
a very striking contrast to the contemporaneous letter to the 
Colossians, for whom he shows an intense personal interest, and 
to whose special dangers and temptations he is fully alive, 
though they had not seen his &ce in the flesh*. 

3. Yet, though this Epistle so little fulfils our expectations 
of what St Paul would have written to his converts, it is beyond 
a question that the Early Church universally regarded it as an 
Epistle to the Ephesians, It is distinctly referred to as such 
by the writer of the Muratorian Canon, by Irenseus, by Ter- 
tullian, by Clement of Alexandria, even by Origen himself, in 
whose text, as we have seen, there was no direct mention of 
Ephesus\ Thus the tradition is carried back to the earlier 
decades of the last half of the second century, and at the close 
of that century, at least, the title seems to have been received 
without question by the Catholic Church, so much so that, as 
we have seen, Tertullian accused Marcion of forgery because he 
denied it. Earlier than this we cannot trace the opinion, 
unless the existing text of the Old Latin and the Syriac 
Versions, which have the words 'in Ephesus', may be put in 
evidence '. 

^ Eph. iii. 2. de praeter, 86, de monogam. 5 ; Clem. 

* Eph. iy. 20, 21. Alex. Strom, iv. 66, p. 592, Paed. i. IS, 

' OoL ii. 1. p. lOS ed, PoUer; Origen cantr. Oeb. 

^ The referenoes are as follows : iii. 20 (znu. p. 278 ed Lomm.). 

Mwrat. Canon, p. 14S ed, Credner; Ixen. ' Ignalios, writing in the first de* 

Haer, i. 3. 1, 4, pp. 14, 16, i. 8. 4, p. 40, eade of the eeoond centuy to the 

T. 2. 86, p. 294 ed, Stieren; Tert members of the Ephesian Choxoh, 

adv. Marc. v. 17 (see above, p. 882), allndes to St Pftul as *making mention 
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4. Only one exception to this general belief during 
the earliest ages is on record. But this exception is most 
important. I have mentioned before that Marcion con- 
sidered it to be addressed to the Laodiceans. Now (1) Mar- 
cion lived nearer to the times of the Apostles than any 
of the Catholic writers above mentioned. (2) He was 
moreover a native of Pontus, a neighbouring province of 
Afiia Minor, and therefore not un&vourably situated for 
forming an opinion. And, (3), as the question has no theo- 
logical bearing whatever, his opinion is free from all suspicion 
of bias, and must be received with the respect due to so ancient 
a writer. Did Marcion then maintain this opinion, as a tra- 
dition received from others, or as a result arrived at by his own 
independent criticism ? We have not sufficient information to 
form any judgment on this point. If the former idea be correct, 
this tradition is of the highest value : if the latter, as Tertullian 
assumes, he may be supposed to have built an inference on the 
mention of a Laodicean letter in Col. iv. 16. Anyhow it is still 
clear that the destination of the Epistle was open to question, 
for it is most unlikely that Marcion would have changed the 
received title merely because he found an allusion elsewhere to 
a Laodicean letter, if this title were hitherto undisputed, and if 
the Epistle itself stated that it was addressed to the Church of 
Ephesus. The former view is more probable in the infancy of 
criticism. Criticism would only step in where history was 
silent or confused. 

5. But whether Marcion's opinion was founded independently 
of the mention of a Laodicean Epistle in the letter to the 
Colossians or not, this mention has undoubtedly a very impor- 
tant bearing on the question. The Ephesian and Colossian letters 

of them in every epistle' {Eph, § 12 sonal disciple of the Apostles as a 

ds iv raff If irurroXi fur/ffjLOPe^ci Ofuay), further witness to this tradition; bat 

Attempts have been made to translate grammar forbids the interpretation. 

ip Tridro iriffroki as thongh it were [See the note on the passage in Aposto- 

iv T6ffxi T§ iwurroXi 'throughout his Ue Fathen Pt. n. Vol. n. p. 65 ecL 2.] 
epistle,* and thns to daim this per- 
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were written and despatched about the same time. Tychicus 
seems to have been the bearer of both letters \ At all events 
he is expected to visit the persons to whom they were addressed 
about the time when they were delivered. Simultaneously 
with these also a private letter was sent to Philemon, an 
individual member of the Church of Laodicea or of CoIosssb. 
Thus three letters were despatched at the same time. But in 
the Epistle to the Colossians they are directed to exchange 
letters with the Laodiceans, Are we then to add to the three 
letters already mentioned a fourth letter no longer extant ? Or 
is the Laodicean Epistle to be identified with one of these ? If 
the latter alternative be adopted, it can only be our Epistle to 
the Ephesians, for the letter to Philemon is addressed to an 
individual Christian on a matter of strictly private interest, and 
does not therefore answer to the designation. 

Let us now combine the evidence gathered from these 
various sources, and what is the result ? We must frame some 
hypothesis which recognises our Epistle both as an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans and an Epistle to the Ephesians, and yet neither 
the one nor the other. It must moreover be sufficiently elastic 
to adapt itself to the general tone in which the letter is 
couched. 

The required hypothesis is not hx to seek. It was an 
encyclical letter addressed to the Churches lying within a 
certain area, which we may perhaps venture to define roughly 
as coextensive with Proconsular Asia. On this supposition all 
the varying forms of the opening salutation are fully explained. 
The fiskcts before us are these : — 

(1) The words iv 'E^€(r^ were omitted in the old MSS. 

(see above, p. 377 sq.)» 

(2) The general character of the Epistle is quite in- 

capable of explanation, if it were written solely or 
specially to the Ephesians (see above, p. 387 sq.). 

1 Bph. tL 21; Col. It. 7. 
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(3) At the same time the Epistle was regarded from 

very cmcient times as an 'Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians/ and so it was entitled (see above, p. 389). 

(4) Marcion, however, the earliest writer whose opinion 

is known (except doubtfully and inferentially), 
believed that it was written to the Laodioeans 
(see above, p. 390). 

(5) It is certain that St Paul despatched an Epistle to 

Laodicea, at or about the same time that the 
Epistle (so called) to the Ephesians reached its 
destination (see above, p. 390 sq.). 

We have to seek a theory which will account for and combine 
all these {acts, and that of Archbishop Ussher alone satisfies 
these requirements. 

(i) In the original letter a vacant space would be left after 
the words 'To the saints that are.' In the copies made for 
distribution the blank would be filled in with the names of the 
individual Churches for which they were intended, 'in Ephesus/ 
' in Smyrna,' 'in laodicea/ 'in Thyatira' and so forth. In the 
Church at large some copies would be circulated with the 
vacant space. When these were again transcribed, the blank 
would be disregarded, and the text closing in upon it would run 
' To the saints that are and fiuthful brethren.' This explains 
the reading of the texts of Origen and Basil, and of our two 
best extant MSS. Not a few again would be circulated fix>m 
the metropolitan Church of Ephesua Hence the received text 
and the recognised title. Lastly a MS. would here and there 
be found transcribed fi'om the copy sent to some other Church. 
A transcription firom the Laodicean copy fell into Mansion's 
bands and led to his designation, (ii) And in this way a 
satis&ctory account may be given of the notice in the Colossian 
Epistle. The letter would be sent only to the mother Church 
in each district, with the injunction to circulate it among the 
lesser communities scattered throughout that district Laodicea 
would be selected, as she is selected in the Apocalypse, as of 
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superior importance to either Hierapolis or Colossse, which lay 
in her immediate neighbourhood \ 

Moreover the hypothesis adopted fits in with the exact 
terms of that notice. Two points are to be observed : (1) The 
Epistle in question is called not the ' Epistle to the L(wdiceams\ 
but the 'Epistle from Laodicea.' The former designation 
would not be very well suited to our Epistle: the latter 
exactly describes it, for the Colossians got it from Laodicea. 
(2) If St Paul had written directly and solely to the Laodiceans, 
he would naturally have given his salutations to the Church of 
Laodicea and to individual members of it in the letter addressed 
to them. On the contrary we find him sending his saluta- 
tions through the Colossiane, not only to the Church of Laodicea 
generally, but to Nymphas, who was certainly, and Archippus, 
who was perhaps, a member of that Church (Col. iv. 15, 17). 
(iii) Again, the entire absence of special allusions, with the sole 
exception of the mention of Tychicus, has created much per- 
plexity and suspicion. On the supposition adopted, both the 
rule and the exception are satis&ctorily explained. On the 
one hand the encyclical character of the letter required that all 
personal matters should be excluded. But at the same time, 
with some of the Churches thus addressed St Paul was on 
terms of affectionate intimacy. To such he must needs address 
some words of special import. These were entrusted to the 
bearer of the letter : ' But that ye also may know my affairs, 
how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister 
in the Lord, shall make known to you all things : whom I have 
sent unto you for this very purpose, that ye may know our 
affiurs, and that he may comfort your hearts'*. The very 
expression 'ye aiso' points to the encyclical character of the 
letter. Private instructions, salutations to individuals, strictly 
personal matters of all kinds would be reserved for him to 
deliver. 

I have suggested Proconsular Asia as the probable limit of 
the district through which the Epistle was intended to be 

^ Sm Co/oMtaiu, pp. 7, 8. * Eph. vi. 21, 29. 
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circulated. The seven Churches of the Apocalypse at once 
occur to us, and St Paul's letter was probably destined for a 
circle of readers not much wider nor much narrower than St 
John's Revelation. The Apocalypse was written probably not 
many years later, and by that time these Churches had passed 
through many vicissitudes, had been proved by many trials, 
had grown old and in some instances lukewarm in the £sdth. 
It is most probable therefore that they were in existence when 
St Paul wrote. During his residence of three years in Ephesus, 
the knowledge of the Gospel through his influence, direct or 
indirect, had spread throughout the neighbourhood. It had 
certainly reached Laodicea, with her attendant satellites Hier- 
apolis and CoIosssb, Ijdng at the extreme verge of this Pleiad of 
the Christian heavens, and the more central points of the con- 
stellation would not have been passed over. There was little, if 
any, exaggeration in the language of Demetrius when he said 
' not only at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned away much people \' During great 
p€u1) of the second century the Asiatic Churches are without 
question the most energetic and lively members of Christ, 
whether we regard their missionary zeal or their literaiy 
activity. 

What motive then may be supposed to have prompted St 
Paul to write this letter ? A beloved disciple, Epaphras, had 
brought tidings of the errors which threatened the safety of the 
Christian brotherhood in his own native place, Colossse, in itself 
a comparatively small and unimportant Church. At Colossse 
the symptoms were so clear, that there was no mistaking the 
form which the diBease might assume. For these strongly 
marked errors the Apostle prescribed. The true medicine was 
found in the doctrine of the Person of Christ In writing to 
the Colossians therefore he applied this as a special remedy, 
with a view to a special complaint ^ But in the course of 
writing, it would occur to him to set forth these grand truths 
in a broader form and in their more general relations. This he 

1 Acts xix. 26 ; of. v. 10. > See Colouians, p. 41 sq. 
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could do, if, while writings he were free from any of the disturb- 
ing fbrees which special local interests must exert upon him. 

The Churches of Asia would offer themselves as fit recipients 
for such an exposition. He was known personally to some of 
these ; his influence had been felt by all. A trusty messenger 
was at hand in Tychicus, a member of the Church of Ephesus, 
the most important in the district, and himself a tried com- 
panion and fellow-labourer of the Apostle. To these therefore 
St Paul wrote a circular letter, for while speaking to all collect- 
ively, he was not obliged to speak to any individually. He 
thus felt himself free and unfettered At the same time, the 
area chosen was not too large to prevent his adapting his 
teaching to the wants of his hearers. A certain tone of feeling 
pervaded all the Churches of Asia, a certain class of errors 
would find a welcome among them. If &Aae opinion did not 
take exactly the same form at Ephesus or Thyatira or Smyrna, 
for instance, as at Colossse, it would take a similar form. Thus 
St Paul still dwells in this Epistle on the same class of truths 
as in the Epistle to the Colossians. Only whereas in the 
Colossians he combats error directly \ he here combats it 
indirectly : whereas there he is special, distinct, personal, here 
he speaks broadly and generally*. 

Thus the Epistle to the Ephesians stands to the Epistle to 
the Colossians in very much the same relation as the Romans 
to the Oalatians. The one is the general and systematic 
exposition of the same truths which appear in a special bearing 



1 On the dhaiacter of the hereqr 
whieh aBsailed the Goloedao Chnrah, 
eee Colos$ian$, p. 72 sq. 

^ BeddeB this, St Paul has gtren to 
his teaehing a new centre. In this 
Eputle it rerolves abont the doctrine 
of the Church. The eame tmths which 
in the Epistle to the ColoeaianB are 
advanced to combat a pecoliar phase 
of false doctrine have here a place as 
leading np to the doctrine of the 
Charoh, e.g. compare the treatment 



of the sabjeet of Christ the Logos in 
CoL i. 15, ii. 9 with Eph. L 22, or of 
the law of ordinances in Col. ii. 14 
with Eph. ii. 14, 15, or again the 
practical lessons of the relations of 
husbands and wives in CoL iii. 18, 19 
with Eph. V. 25 sq., 32. The propriety 
of this new centre of tMkAhjn^ ig obvioos 
when we remember that it is addressed, 
not in a special letter to an individual 
Church, but in an encyclical to several 
Churches. 
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in the other. For though the Boman is not strictly a circular 
letter \ yet, being addressed to a very large and varied com- 
munity, it was enabled to maintain this general character. 

Thus the resemblances between the language of the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Oolossians are explained. Analogous re- 
semblances between expressions used to the Qalatians and 
Romans are not quite so close, but there the interval between 
the two letters is longer ^. 

^ See above, p. 815. 

' This hypotheeiB best explains ihe 
relatiOQ between this letter and 1 Peter, 
which, like it, is addressed to the 
Churdhes of Asia Minor and obvioosly 
makes ose of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. Compare the following pairs of 
passages : 

[1873.] 
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THE DATE OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 

rilHE date of the Pastoral Epistles has been more canvassed 
-*• than perhaps any other point in the chronology of St PauP. 
While it has been generally acknowledged that the Second 
Epistle to Timothy was the Apostle's dying strain, though even 
this opinion has not been allowed to pass unchallenged^ the 
First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus have occupied 
almost every conceivable position in the systems of different 
critics. This circumstance is in itself a sufficient proof of the 
difficulties which beset the question, and might perhaps lead 
us to despair of a solution. A little more careful examination, 
however, tends to a more hopeful view. Taking into account 
all the conditions of the problem — ^the internal character of the 
Epistles themselves as regards style and teaching, no less than 
the historical notices which they contain, whether relating to 
the Church at large, or to personal matters — we anive at this 
simple result, that they cannot be placed within the compass of 
the histoiy contained in the Acts, and that they must have been 
written after the other letters of the Apostle, towards the close 
of his life. The later criticism, based on a deeper appreciation 
of the style of the Pastoral Epistles, is obviously tending to 

1 Varions opimoxui respeoting thia rant of all xeoent English Theological 

question will be found ooUeoted and works. 

dassified in C. W. Otto Die Qe$chieht' ' For a list of these ezeeptions see 

lichen Verhdltni9$e der Pattoralbriefe Davidson /fUr. iii. p. 52 ed. 1, and Otto, 

etc, Leipz. 1860. The writer however, p. 16. 
like most of his conntiTmen, is igno- 
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this result, though there are still some important ezceptionsS 
and it may be safely predicted that the alternative of placing 
them at the close of the Apostle's life, or of abandoning tbe 
Pauline authorship, will be accepted by both impugners and 
defenders alike, as common ground 

The two points, which we have to consider, are (1) The 
style and intrinsic character of the Epistles themselves; (2) 
The historical matter which they contain. 



I. The style and intrinsic character of the 

Pastoral Epistles. 

Those who have examined St Paul's Epistles with reference 
to their time of writing, will have observed a strong resem- 
blance in style and character between the letters belonging to 
the same chronological group, while at the same time a letter 
of one group, placed by the side of a letter of another, though 
betraying the strongest indications of the same mind, shows 
marked and unmistakable differences. So strong does this 
impression become on closer study, that the evidence of date 
derived from style takes the first place in our minds, and when, 
as in the case of the Qalatian Epistle, the historical notices are 
few and vague, we still feel an absolute certainty in a result 
derived solely or chiefly from this source. This phenomenon 
of a difference in a resemblance is much more clearly exhibited 
in the Pastoral Epistles than in any other of St Paul's letters'. 
With the resemblance I have no concern here. At present I 
shall dwell simply on the differences, as a proof, first, that 
they belong to the same period one with another, and secondly, 
that they cannot have been contemporaneous with the other 
Epistles of St Paul. 

These differences may be gathered up under the following 

^ Sndh as Wieseler, Davidson and oritioism as retrograde. 
Sohafl. The most recent writer. Otto, * Coleridge calls them HcaiKotMs 

is also an exception. I regard his {Table talk p. 368). 
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heads, (1) vocabulary, (2) syntax, (3) modes of thought and 
teaching. 

1. The Vocabulary. Words used in these Epistles alone, or with far 
greater finequency in them. The following classification is more or less 
artificial, but will assist in apprehending the character of these dififereDcea. 
For convenience of reference the First and Second Epistles to Timothy and 
the Epistle to Titus are designated by the letters a, b, c, respectively, the 
number of occurrences, where more than one, being placed immediately 
above each letter. 

(a) A new set of terms to describe moral and religious states. 

/Sf/SiyXot 'profane' a'b. Not used elsewhere by St Paul, occurs in 

Heb. zii. 16. 
tvfriptuL 'godliness' a^bc tvirtfiAs be ci;crc/3cur a, thirteen times in 

all, and not once elsewhere in St Paul's Epistles. 
KaBapos 'pure' a'b^' (in four out of the six cases used of the 

conscience) ; only once elsewhere (Bom. xiv. 20) in St Paul. 
KoXor 'good' 'beautiful' a^^b^, twenty-four times in the Pastoral 

Epistles, and only sixteen times elsewhere in St Paul 
crffivonjff 'gravity' a*c o-c/iv^r a^ o-cfii^r occurs PhiL iv. 8, and 

nowhere else in the New Testament. 

(6) A new set of terms relating to doctrine, many of them bringing 

out the contrast between true and false doctrina 
didacricaXia 'teaching' a^b^^ used most frequently objectively 

'doctrine.' The word only occurs elsewhere in St Paul four 

times, and then with its ordinary sense of the 'art of teaching.' 
^K^Tnjcrrtff, Cv^^'^f 'questionings' a^, not elsewhere in St Paul. 
\oyofuixi<h -«*» of 'oombats of words' ab, not elsewhere in 

the New Testament. 
wapaB^ai 'the deposit of the fiedth' ab', not elsewhere in the New 

Testament, 
uyiiff, vycoiVciv 'sound' 'healthy' as applied to doctrine aVc^, not 

elsewhere in St Paul, or in this sense in the New Testament. 

Also the opposite Mxrrir a, here only in the New Testament. 

(c) Certain formulse and maxims. 

dioftapTvpto'^ ipwFWf ab^. The word diaiMoprvpto'Bai only occurs 

once elsewhere at all in St Paul. 
x4pif| fXcof, ctpifMy ab and perhaps c, contrasted with the earlier 

salutation x^P^ '^'^^ ttp^^ 
wurrot 6 \vyos a?bo. Peculiar to this group. 

(d) Modes of speaking of God the Father, and Christ 
pwcapios Bths a*. 

trwrrtp applied to God a^o*. 

L. B. 26 
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ffiTA^avf la in the sense of mtp€wria ab'c. 

None of these are found elsewhere in St PauL In 2 Thess. iL 8 
however there is 17 €wi<^aw9ia r^ wapovaiat. 

(e) Other expressions not falling under any of these claaseg, 
6pp9i<r$at ab\^. 
dtdfioXof, * fiEilse-aocuser ' aba 
dccnr^f 'master' a^bc^ elsewhere in St Paul jtvpiof. 
btafi§fiaiowr6at wtpi rufof ao. 
wapairturBm a*ba 
All these are peculiar to this group of Pauline Epstlea. 

2. The Syntax. 

(a) It is stiffer and more regular than in the earlier Epistles, more 
jointed and less flowing. The clauses are marshalled together, 
and there is a tendency to parallelism. 
e.g. 1 Tim. i. 9, ii. 1, 2, iii. 16, iv. 12, 13, 15, v. 10, vi. 9, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 18; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12, iii. 1-8, 10-13, 16, iv. 2, 4, 5, 
7; Tit i. 7, 8, 9, iL 7, 12, iii 1-3. 

(6) There is a greater sententiousness, an abruptness and positi've- 
ness of form. Imperative clauses are frequent. 
e.g. 1 Tim. iv. 11, 15, 16, v. 7, 8, 22-25, vi 2, 6, 11, 20; 2 Tim. 
i. 13, 14, iL 1, 3, 7, 8, 14, 19, 22, 23 ; iiL 1, 5, 12, 16. 

a 77ie tone of thought manilost in these Epistles has a character of 
its own. 

(a) There is an increased tendency to the directly moral side of 
duty. The Apostle's former preaching of fiuth and grace is 
not lost sight of, but it occupies a much smaller space and 
a less prominent position. Stress is laid upon good works 
(1 Tim. u. 10, V. 10, 25, vL 18 ; 2 Tim. iL 21 ; Tit L 16, iiL 7, 
14). In describing the Christian state the principles of 
cvW/Sfta and a»<f>poawff stand forward. Long and frequent 
lists of virtues are given, often descending into minute 
details of practical life, {b) On the other hand, apparently 
in contradiction to the characteristic just mentioned but not 
really so, the Apostle dwells more on orthodoxy of belief in 
comparison with his previous Epistles. There is more of the 
doctrine of Christianity as a creed, and less as a life. Alto- 
gether we may say that the teaching of the Pastoral Epistles 
is more definite and positive, than that of the earlier letters. 
There is more of detail in it, and less of principles. 

These distinguishing features, it must be observed, are 
found in all these three Epistles alike. It is an obvious and 
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almost irresistible conclusion (i) that they must all three have 
been written at or near the same time, (ii) that some consider- 
able period must be interposed between them and the remain- 
ing Epistles of St Paul. Now, no hypothesis framed on the 
supposition that St Paul was not released, and that therefore 
the Pastoral Epistles fall within the limits of time comprised in 
the Acts, satisfies these conditions. Indeed it is impossible 
that such an hypothesis could satisfy them; for the Second 
Epistle to Timothy is generally allowed to have been written 
from Rome at the very close of his life, while the First Epistle 
to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus were written when he was 
at liberty, and supposing his first captivity to have terminated 
fsitally, this consideration alone interposes a period of four 
years at least between them^ 

Thus judging from the style and character of these Epistles 
alone we are led to this very definite conclusion. 

II. The HISTORICAL NOTICEa 

These are of two kinds : those relating to (1) actual inci- 
dents, affecting himself and his friends ; (2) the general condi- 
tion of the Church. 

L Historical incidents. 
From the opening verses of the First Epistle to Timothy 



> Wieseler's hypothegis {Chron. p. 
286), the moBt plaiuible of those oon- 
stnxcted on this supposition, arranges 
the Epistles in the order — Galatians, 1 
Timothy, 1 Corinthians, Titos, 2 Corin- 
thians. Thas we get a series of Epistles 
in which St Paul's styles alternate— for 
Galatians, 1 Corinttiians, 2 Corinth- 
ians axe closely allied to each other, 
and widely different from 1 Timothy 
and Titus. According to this hypo- 
thesis, 2 Timothy foUows Titus after 
an interval of fire or six years, and 
with six Epistlee of an entirely dif- 
ferent style intervening. The difficulty 
is not at all met by saying that as 



private letters written to intimate 
friends, the Pastoral Epistles might 
be supposed to have a character of 
their own. The peculiarities of style 
are for the most part not of a kind to 
be accounted for in this way, though 
some of them might be so explained. 
And we have an instance of St Paul's 
familiar style at this earlier date in 
the Epistle to Philemon, which has 
none of the characteristic features of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Otto (p. 9) has 
quite fSuled to grasp the oonditions of 
the problem when he <^«""»tiy' these 
considerations so summarily. 

26—2 
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we learn that St Paul, when departing for Macedonia, had 
charged Timothy to remain at Ephesos to superintend the 
Church there^ There are only two visits to Ephesus recorded 
in the Acts^ On the first of these, which was very brief, 
St Paul scarcely did more than prepare the way for the 
foundation of a Church, and it is excluded by the &ct that 
he was then travelling not to Macedonia but in a direction 
the very opposite, viz. to Jerusalem*. On the second, he 
remained at Ephesus for three years, and on departing did go 
into Macedonia^: but the following reasons are decisive against 
this being the visit in question, (i) He did not leave Timothy 
in Ephesus, but sent him on to Macedonia', intending that he 
should also go to Corinth* That Timothy did actually reach 
Corinth is improbable, but that he did not return to Ephesus 
before St Paul left is clear: for St Paul joins him in Mace- 
donia' and is accompanied by him to Corinth^ (ii) St Paul 
had no such intention of revisiting Ephesus soon, as he dedares 
in this letter*. On the contrary, he was bound for Greece, 
intending to sail thence direct to Jerusalem to pay his farewell 
to the Holy city before visiting Rome and the West". 

This difficulty may indeed be got over by supposing that 
St Paul may have paid a visit from Ephesus to Macedonia 
during his three jeajrs* stay there — a visit unrecorded in the 
Acts, as he is known from 2 Corinthians to have paid a visit 
to Corinth likewise unrecorded". But this is an arbitrary 
assumption, and two unsurmountable difficulties still remain: 
(i) to account for the growth of the heresies in so short a time 
during St Paul's actual presence at Ephesus ; and (ii) to 
reconcile the appearance of these heretics at Ephesus, as stated 
in this Epistle, with the prediction to the Elders at Miletus^ 



1 1 Tim. i. 8. 

* Aots xviii. 19, and xix. 1. 

* Aot8 xviii. 21. 
« Aot8 xix. 21. 

• Acts xix. 22. 

• 1 Cor. iT. 17. xvi. 10, 11. 
7 2 Cor. i. 1. 



* Rom. xyi. 21. 

• 1 Tim. iii. 14. 
!• Aot8 xix. 21. 

^ This hypotheos is pat in the best 
f onn by Wieeeler, I, e, 

" Aets XX. 29 furii i> 4^c^ fuau. 
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that they would appear hereafter, the &ct being on this hypo- 
thesis earlier than the prediction^ 

The notices in the Epistle to Titus enhance the difficulty on 
any such h3rpothesis. St Paul leaves Titus in Crete to organize 
the Churches there'. There is no record in the Acts of any 
such visit to Crete. We have also mention of a winter to be 
spent in Nicopolis' — which NicopoUs is meant, I need not stay 
to enquire at present. This also is passed over in silence in 
the Acts. But not only are these incidents unrecorded ; there 
is no place in the narrative of St Luke where we can inter* 
polate them^ It has been suggested indeed that they must 
be taken out of the long residence at Ephesus, extending over 
firom two to three years. That St Paul paid a brief visit to 
Corinth during this period, unrecorded by St Luke, we are 
forced to conclude by some incidental allusions in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. But if we add to this a visit to Macedonia, 
as required by the First Epistle to Timothy, and then a 
residence more or less prolonged in Crete, and a winter passed 
at Nicopolis, as inferred from the Epistle to Titus, and make 
allowance for the journeys to and fro, we have to assume a 
prolonged absence from Ephesus which could not have been 
unknown to St Luke, or, if known, passed over in silence, and 
which would render St Paul's language to the Ephesian Elders 
at Miletus' quite incorrect and inappropriate. It may be added 
also that the projected mission of Artemas or l^chicus to 
Crete*, or the expected visit of Zenas and ApoUos and of 
Titus himself*, have no points of correspondence with the inci- 
dents of St Luke's narrative — a remarkable circumstance if 
they fell within the same range of time. 

The notices in the Second Epistle to Timothy are still 
more unaccountable. This Epistle, as is generally supposed, was 

1 Fntite attempts are made to meet lu. p. 79 sq., Wieeeler, p. 386 eq., Otto, 

this dilBoalty in Hemsen, Paalus, and p. 857 sq. 
Davidson in. p. 26. " Acts xx. 81 rpcer(ari^KraMU ^fU/MW 

* Tit. i. 5. o^ir iwatwdfoiif routfcrdr. 

s Tit. iiL 12. • Tit. iii. 12. 

« For yarioas shifts see Davidson ' Tit. iii. 18. 
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written while St Paul was a prisoner at Borne, and when his 
captivity was soon to terminate in death. According to the 
hypothesis which I am now considering, this was the same 
captivity with which the history of the Acts doses. Thus he 
had been a prisoner for more than four years, first at Caesarea^ 
then at Rome. The incidents therefore which occurred when 
St Paul was in the East — the sojourn of Erastus at Corinth^ 
and his leaving Trophimus ill at Miletus — must have happened 
previously to thi& Even if we suppose with some that it was 
written at the beginning of his stay at Rome, there is still a 
period of two or three years, yet he feels it necessary to inform 
him by letter of these occurrences after so long a lapse of time. 
Nay more, Timothy had been staying with the Apostle mean- 
while at Borne' ; he was in tact with him during this very toor 
in Greece and Asia Minor when, on the supposed hypothesis, 
these incidents must have occurred. Why then should the 
Apostle offer this information so superfluous and uncalled for ? 
But indeed the incidents themselves militate against the hypo- 
thesis. Erastus indeed might have remained at Corinth on 
that occasion, for about him St Luke is silent. But Trophimus 
was certainly not left at Miletus sick, for we find him with the 
Apostle immediately afterwards at Jerusalem'. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on minor difficulties, such as his leaving the 
cloak and books at Troas^ so many years'. 

This accumulation of historical contradictions is quite unsur* 
mountable on the supposition of the earlier date of these Epis- 
tles. De Wette's phrase of the ' historical unaccountableness' of 
the Pastoral Epistles then becomes most appropriate. And if no 
alternative remained, there would be an overwhelming difficulty 
in accepting these writings as genuine. This historical difficulty 
disappears, if we prolong St Paul's life beyond the period com- 
prised in the Acts^ and place the Pastorals at a later date. 

I 2 Tim. iy. 90. " To eseape this diffieoltj Hog and 

> Phil. i. 1 ; Col. i. 1; nukm. L 1. Hemsen take drAecror to mean 'tfa^ 

* Acts xzL 29. left' (aee DaYidaon m. p. 68). Who 

« 2 Tim. Iy. 18. 'th^' are, is not dear. 
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ii. The condition of the Ghwrdi, 

Very exaggerated and unwarrantable views have been taken 
of the notices in the Pastoral Epistles relating to the condition 
of the Churchy as indicating a later date, and this circumstance 
may perhaps prejudice the consideration of them. But on the 
other hand these Epistles leave on the mind the impiiession of 
a definite and various organization, which must have taken 
some time in forming, and of a progress and development of 
opinion and action for good or evil, inconsistent with a very 
early stage of the Church. This consideration becomes of 
importance when we apply it to the particular case of the 
Church of Ephesus. According to the hypothesis we have 
been combating, the First Epistle to Timothy was written not 
later than A.D. 67, before the close of St Paul's protracted stay 
in that city. Now that stay was practically the foundation 
of the Church there, for on his previous brief visit St Paul did 
but break ground. Thus on this theory in the course of two or 
three years the Church has attained this advanced development, 
and what is more improbable still, false and heretical opinions 
have grown up and spread before the Apostle's own eyes. 

The t|hree points which deserve considering in the condition 
of the Church are (a) the ministry and in general the offices 
connected with Church government, (6) the heresies, (c) the 
traces of a Church literature. 

(a) I do not lay any stress on the existence of the two 
orders of presbyters and deacons, as a recognised institution. 
Evidence is not wanting to show that these existed in some 
Churches at least at a very early date^; but the directions 
given (1 Tim. iiL 1 sq., v. 17-21; Tit. i 7) imply that these 
offices had assumed a very definite form, that serious irregu- 
larities had crept into the ministry of the Church and that alto- 
gether there had been long experience of the working of the 
system. I would point particularly to the direction that the 
presbyter must not be 'a novice, lest he be lifted up with pride*,' 

1 Aoto xi. 80, liT. 88; PhU. i. 1. • 1 Tim. iii. 6. 
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as savouring of a later date. Again the term irpea-Puripuw^ 
implies that the office was consolidated. Provision is also 
made for the maintenance of church officers^ Altogether the 
tone of these injunctions is inconsistent with the very first 
stage of the Church before carelessness and insincerity had 
grown with the growth of its numbers. 

Again, the systematic employment of foomen in offices 
connected with the ministiy is another proof of a later date. 
We read of a deaconess of the Church of Cenchresa*, about the 
time when on the hypothesis of the earlier date the First 
Epistle to Timothy was written, but with this single exception 
there is no distinct trace in the other Epistles of St Paul of 
a special ministiy of women. Here on the contrary the 
deaconesses are a recognised class of officials^ The diaoonate of 
women however would not create any serious difficulty. It is 
more important to observe that ' the widows*' also are spoken 
of as a separate class, specially appointed (KardkeyiaOw) with 
functions of their own, and spoken of in such a way as to show 
that the institution had been working for some time. 

(6) The picture drawn by St Paul of the state of opinion in 
theological matters tends to the same result — 'the endless fables 
and genealogies/ 'the questionings and battles of words/ 'the pro- 
fane and vain babblings*.' The 'oppositions of science so called^' 
must have come to the surfi»ce after a long seething of specula- 
tion, and betoken the conflict of various elements of philosophical 
opinion with the Gk>spel, so that a considerable time is required 
for their development. Again, if we compare these notices 
in the Pastoral Epistles with those elsewhere, we arrive at the 
same conclusion. In the Apostle's &rewell address to the 
Ephesian Elders at Miletus, these irregularities in the Church 

1 1 Tim. iv. 14. * 1 Tim. in. 11. 

* 1 Tim. V. 17. On the other hand ■ 1 Tim. t. Saq. 

promotion from one offioe to another * 1 Tim. L 4, It. 1, tI. 20; S Tim. 

is not impUed in 1 Tim. iii. 18, as ii. 16; of. also 2 Tim. ii 38, iii IS; 

some have supposed (e.g. Blont, Tit. i. 10, iii. 9 sq. 

Wordsworth). ' 1 Tim. vi 20. 

' Bom. zvi. 1. 
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of Ephesus are an anticipation^ a prophecy; here they are a 
painful feet. Thirdly, comparing them with the phase of heresy 
prevalent in these same regions of Asia Minor, as presented in 
the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, we find that 
though they have much in common, the latter are an advance 
upon the former^ Whereas in the former no charge of immor- 
ality is brought against the false teachers, but on the other 
hand they are reproved for their strict asceticism, in the 
Pastorals the heretical spirit is one of profligate, reckless 
self-seeking. Without pressing the prophetical passages', this 
tendency is apparent enough'. Now this sequence is natural. 
Loose and idle speculation, freedom from restraint in matters 
of opinion, ultimately begets immorality of conduct, for it 
throws off the sanctions of authority which kept it in check. 
But all this requires time. Lastly, it should be observed that 
the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles made a traffic of their 
fidse doctrines. They found advantage in vending their wares 
to foolish purchasers who in turn were interested in being 
deceived^ Now all this militates against a very early date. 
There is little chance of deceiving and nothing to be gained 
by it, where all are poor and all honest alike. It is only later 
that the theological adventurer has any chance and that, 
having first deceived himself, he finds it worth his while to 
deceive others*. 

(c) We find here and there in the Pastoral Epistles traces 
of a liturgical form, snatches of hymns, and fragments of creeds 
or formulariea It will be sufficient to point out one or two 
of these. They are to be distinguished by their balanced, 
rhythmical form, as if framed to assist the memory and perhaps 
to be sung. They are besides introduced in many cases by 



1 On the relation of tbefletwoherenes * 1 Tim. tI. 5 rofu^^rwr ropia/ib^ 

see the additional note at the end of drai r^ ttHpeitufi 2 Tim. iii. 6 alx- 

this Essay (p. 411 sq.). fuXbnij/oirrtt ywtuicdpuL ctvwptvfUfa 

* 1 Tim. iv. 1 sq. ; 2 Tim. iii. 1 sq., i^ftaprtaitt iiy6/uwa iwiBv/iUut wouctXnit, 

iv. Ssq. • a Tim. iii. 18. 

> See below, p. 415. 
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the formula 'fGtithful is the saying/ Such are especially 
2 Tim. iL 11 6t ^hp awaveddvo/MP, kcu aw^i^aoftev ictSK. and 
1 Tim. iii. 16 h^ i^pepniOff iv aapxl k,tX. Now we should 
perhaps expect to trace the origin of a devotional and ecclesi- 
astical literature back to the close of the Apostolic age, but not 
much earlier. At first the oral teaching, the communion of 
soul with soul, 'the spirit and not the letter/ was the para- 
mount, as it always will be the most effectual, mode of 
instruction; but as the Apostles foresaw their speedy removal 
finom the scene of their labours, it is not imnatural that they 
should have countenanced efforts of this kind, for the gxddanoe 
and instruction of the Churches after their death. It is worth 
observing here, that outside the Pastoral Epistles there is no 
distinct trace of a liturgical or devotional form of words in 
St Paul's writings but one. Both the rule and the exception 
are instructive. The rule shows the practice of the earlier 
Apostolic age. The exception occurs in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians^, probably the latest of St Paul's Epistles antecedent 
to the Pastorals. It is therefore the first trace of the transition 
to the fixed form and prepares the way naturally for the 
phenomena of his latest group of letters. 

[1862.] 

1 Bphaf. y. 14, 9t6 Xdytr 'ETeipt ezpieBsioii 3i6 Xfyct oompare the later 
6 iratf«MHv|]icaZ drd^ra 4k r(a¥ reirp£)r || formula vurrlt hX&fW. 
jrcU kwii^aA9€i f ot 6 X^MT^t. With the 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE HERESY OOMBATED 
IN THE PASTOBAL EPISTLES. 

The form of heresy presented to qb in the Pastoral Epistles has 
been much canvassed. Some have recognised in it a Judaism of the 
extreme Pharisaic type. To others, it has appeared in the directly 
opposed form of strictly Gentile Gnosis. Some again have traced 
one form of error in this group of Epistles, while others have 
discovered as many as four distinct heresies. 

It will be necessary to start from a careful examination of the 
passages in which the false doctrine is alluded to. From the results 
thus obtained, with the light thrown by the false teaching com- 
bated in the Epistle to the Colossians and by the form of heresy 
known to have prevailed in the age which followed upon the Apostles, 
we are enabled to draw a tolerably vivid and consistent portrait of 
this branch of false doctrina 

From the Pastoral Epistles themselves these five characteristics 
of the heresy are elicited : — 

(1) It was Jewish in its origin, promulgated chiefly by converts 
from Judaism and maintaining the observance of the law as a 
fundamental tenet. 

Cf. 1 Tim. L 7, 8 OiXoirm c&cu vo/ioSc&urKaXoi icr.X., Tit. L 10 
clcriv yap iroXXoi annroraicroi, /ianuoXoyoc ical f^p€vairaraij f/Mkurra o2 
lie T7S irtptro/*^^, 14 fu) irpo(rixpyr€9 *Iov8(uicois fu^0oi« ical hnroXM 
avSpmmVj iiL 9 fuapis Sk {Tn/O'cif ical ycvcoXoy^f ical ipiv koX fuixav 
vofJLUcii iTMpiurraao. 

(2) It vaunted a superior knowledge (yvwris) and busied itself 
in idle speculations. Under this head the three points, on which 
we may fix attention, are (a) its foolish and pro&me disputations 
and combats of words, (6) fables, (c) genealogies. 

01 1 ^m. L 4 ir^KKTC^cir /ivtfots ical y^vmiXoyiaif air€pdvroi% alrtvtf 
lK{;rfnja'€i9 wapi)(pvai /jlSXXov ^ olicoro/iMiy 0€ov n^ ir vwrrci, 6 i(- 
trpawiyFoy cfe fiatoioXoyuir, iv. 7 rovt fitfiifkov^ ical ypa»8cis ilSBov^ 
vi. 4 vwrm¥ ityk CtW*^^ '^ Xoyofuix^ois, 20, 21 iicrptwofuvot ras 
PtfiijXavt Ktito^vlas not dyrctfArctc r^s ^wimrvfAOv yvwr^Mi ic.r.X, 2 
TinL ii. 14 fU7 Koyofiaxuy hr oHh^xP^H'^^^i ^^ ^^ )3c)3ijXov¥ iccvo^M^m, 
2S fMopdf ical d«ai2€vrov9 Cwi^^% ^^' ^ ^^ f^^ W< dXr/O^i njy aicoifr 
iwwrrpt^owrw hA 8) rovf ftvOcvt itcrpain^aimi, and Tit. iii. 9 already 
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quoted. Tt would seem that in some cases at least this specal&tioii 
assumed the form of denying the resurrection of the dead (2 Tim. iL 
18). 

(3) Its adherents practised mysterious or magical rites. They 
are spoken of as wizards. 

Of. 2 Tim. iiL 13 iron^poi avOpwwoi icaX yoi^rcs, to which perii&pB 
we may refer 1 Tim. iv. 1 irpocrcxoKrc^ vytvfuun wkavois koX 8c&ur- 
fcoAxats SacfioviW. 

(4) There was a strongly ascetic tendency in their teaching. 
Marriage was forbidden, and they distinguished between meats 
clean and unclean. 

Of. 1 Tim. iv. 3 Knikvovn^v yoftciv, ir€)^(e(r$€u, pf^fiarfoVf 8 if trwfjuMTuc^ 
yv/JLvatria vpoi okiyov itrrly cJ^Ac/aos, Tit. i. 15 vavra KoBapoL ro«p 
Kodapoi^ fcr.X. 

(5) In character they were corrupt, deceitful and selfeeeking. 
Of. 1 Tim. iv. 2 KtKava^puuryuhr^av nfv tSCay owctSi^a'cy, vL 5 

SiavaparpiPal Stc^op/bicvwv avOpdn-uiv rov vovv kcI avtoTtfnffiiinay r^v 
akrfitia^ vo/juioyniiv vopurfiov ctviu nfv cuor^jSctav, 2 Tim. iiL 6, 8 
IrSwovrcs €U rds ohctas, . .ai^urraKrat t^ dXrjOaq, avSptmroi Koenf^apfUfnt 
Tov vovVf a8oKCfu>i ir^ r^v irUrrw^ iv. 3 fcotra rd^ 2Suk iwt$v/das hnrrok 
iwun»p€wrov<ny ^iSao-fcaXovf Kvrfiofityoi rqv aKmjy^ Tit. i. 16 0<or 
o/EAoXoyovcrtv ctScvoi, rots 8^ tpyois apvcvvrat^ )38cXvicroi cms koL awar 
0Ci9 Kol vpoi irav Ipycv dyaOov aSoKCfu>A. 

In this enumeration I have made two assumptions. Firti, that 
all the passages refer to one and the same heresy. Now there is 
nothing in the Epistles themselves from which to infer that distinct 
forms were contemplated. The characteristic elements, which I have 
elicited, do not refuse to combine, and, strange as the resulting 
compound may appear to modem habits of thought^ it was in one 
guise or another a common phenomenon when Oriental mysticism 
and Greek thought came in contact for the first time with the 
ordinances of the law and the spiritual truths of the GoepeL On 
the other hand, it would be anticipating history to regard the 
heresy as having assumed a definite creed or a distinct organisation. 
Floating speculation, vague theories, coalescing gradually to a 
greater consistency and tending more or less in one direction — ^this, 
and not more than this, we are at liberty to assume at the date of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Indeed the phenomena do not justify more. 

Secondly, I have drawn my deductions not less from the pro- 
phetical warnings than from the historical statements. Whoever 
will read these predictions in connexion with their context will see 
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that they are bat a declaration of the inevitable consequences to 
which the spiritual insight of the Apostle foresaw the irregularities 
of the present would lead, that in fact these irregularities were in 
themselyes the beginning of the end. 

Now, combining these features together, we obtain a portrait of 
an early phase of Jewish Gnosticism^ very similar in character to, 
but more advanced and definite than, that which appears in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. The later date appears in 
the directions for dealing with the heretics, pointing to them as 
recognisable enemies to be treated as such (e.g. Tit. iii. 10 olpcrucoy 
avdpwfiroy. . .irapairov). 

On a previous occasion' I devoted some time to the study of 
the origin and character of Gnosticism ; it will therefore suffice to 
recapitulate as briefly as possible some of the most important points 
arrived at, as serving to explain the allusions in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The three notes of Gnosticism were found to be (1) its 
intellectual exclusiveness ; (2) certain speculative tenets chiefly 
relating to the creation of the world and the existence of evil, 
creation being accounted for by the doctrine of emanations, the 
existence of evil by postulating matter as an antagonistic principle 
independent of God ; (3) as a practical consequence of these specula- 
tions, a twofold and diveigent result upon the ethical systems of 
their advocates, either rigid asceticism, or unrestrained licence. I 
proceeded to point out distinct traces of all these three characteristics 
of Gnosticism in the heresy portrayed in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. St Paul is there confronting false opinion itself ; he argues 
against it directly, and opposes to it the truths of the Gospel. 
Ck)nsequently from that Epistle we get a fuller conception of its 
general principles and bearing. Here the case is different. St 
Paul is writing to a friend, and instructing him to deal practically 
with the question. No lengthy exposition is necessary, nor would 
such be in place. It is from a single word here and there— a 
descriptive epithet or attribute — ^that we gather the character of the 
heresy in the Pastoral Epistles. But these notes are significant enough 
when we get the key to their interpretation ; and with the light of 
the Colossian Epistle thrown on the previous era and the light of the 
heresiologists on the succeeding, we are at no loss to elucidate the 
intermediate stage in the progress of the error. The heresy in both 
cases has its root on the same ground, in Asia Minor, the fittest 
meeting-point of Oriental mysticism, of Greek thought^ of Judaism, 

1 See (ToIoMtoiM, p. 78 sq., esp. pp. 76--a0. 
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And of Christianity. It is evidently the same in most of its festures^ 
though, as was natural, in the earlier Epistle the picture given ua is 
fuller, the canvas broader, but on the other hand, the individual 
features of the landscape are less clearly marked. 

1. With respect to the esoteric spirit, the intellectualism of 
Onosticism. 

The phase of heresy in the Pastoral Epistles is an advanoe a& 
that exhibited in the Ck)lossian8. ' Knowledge ' is in the ColossiAa 
Epistle a favourite word with the false teachers, a word constantlj 
on their lips ; but it has not yet become the watchword of the sect. 
In these later Epistles, we find it as a distinct title, adopted by 
them and vaunted as peculiarly their own (1 Tim. vL 20 r^ f/fOfStm- 
vvfiov yywrtwi). We may compare also the antithesis betwe^i 
knowledge and faith implied in 1 Tim. L 4 airivcs cic(ifn|(rc&9 wapi- 
Xowrt fjLoXXov tj olKovofiCoLv 0€ov n}y iv irurrcc Perhaps the fflnphatio 
declaration of the universality of the €k>spel (1 Tim. iL 4-6) is a 
protest against this intellectual aristocracy in religion. From this 
intellectualism arose those questionings, vain-talkings and combats 
of words, which the Apostle so frequently and so severely rebukes. 

2. Again, in the speculative theories which characterize the 
Gnostic system — especially as regards the doctrine of emanations — 
we have an advance upon the yvwni of the Colossian Epistle. There 
the emanation of angels, the mediation of superior essences, appears 
in a vague, shadowy form (Gol. iL 18 Oprfa-KtC^ r<»r ayycXo»v). Here 
it has assumed a definite shape. The ' genealogies ' are menticmed 
twice over (1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9), in the former passage with 
the epithet 'endless' (dwipavroi). The term certainly does not 
•explain itself, but by the light of the later Gnostic systems it 
becomes clear enough. It refers to the successive generations of 
SBons, or emanations from the pleroma, which occupy so important a 
place in the speculations, for instance, of the Ophites and Valentin- 
ians. To the Apostle they are but tiresome pedigrees. To the 
same feature in Gnosticism may be referred the expression * faUes ' 
or * myths.' No term would better express the manner in which 
the Gnostics embodied these speculations, representing them in the 
concrete form of stories, as nobler teachers, like Plato, had done 
before them. There may be a reference to these false mediators in 
the emphatic declaration of the one, only mediator in 1 Tim. iL 5, 
and perhaps also to the dualistic tendencies of the heresy in the 
doxology of 1 Tim. L 17 (/Aot^w 0cf). 

These theories respecting the invisible world, proceeding from, or 
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at least fostered by, a lore of the marvellous, fonnd a practical 
expression in mystic or magical rites, the common ref age of oriental 
superstition. Hence the Apostle says that these heretics wore 
misled by 'doctrines of devils' (1 Tim. iv. 1), and calls them 
'wizards,' 'enchanters' (2 Tim. iiL 13). 

3. We saw that in the case of the Coloesian heretics the doctrine 
that matter was the source of evil led to the nobler of the two 
extremes, a rigid asceticism. In this earlier stage there is no trace of 
immorality. In the Pastoral Epistles, however, we find that we 
are on the confines of a new development of Gnostic ethics. It is 
true the ascetic theory still prevails. This asceticism, as in the case 
of the Colossians, is partly based on the Mosaic law, partly indepen- 
dent of, and contrary to, the spirit of Judaism. Of the former class 
is the abstaining from meats (1 Tim. iv. 3), though doubtless it went 
beyond the Mosaic distinction of meats clean and unclean ; of the 
latter the prohibition of marriage («6.), a tenet of many of the 
Gnostic sects. Having debarred themselves from the lawful use of 
God's creatures under the idea of keeping themselves clean from the 
contamination of matter, they fell into vices of another kind. Avarice, 
selfishness and deceit are their prevailing sins (see esp. 1 Tim. vi 5). 

But there are besides this traces, more or less distinct, of the 
opposite extreme, deduced from the Gnostic principle— a reckless 
sensuality, an indulgence in profligate habits themselves and a 
pandering to the vices of others (Tit. i. 16, 2 Tim. iiL 6). The wild 
and unbridled profligacy of some of the later Gnostic sects is a 
constant theme of reproach with the writers of the Church. In the 
Pastoral Epistles we discern only the first beginnings of this 
tendency, which is spoken of as future rather than present, having 
hitherto, it seems, manifested itself only in a few. 

All the later Gnostic sects were essentially anti-Judaic ; but this 
is not the case with the earlier forms of Gnosis. Arising as it did 
from an oriental mysticism, it took up its sojourn first in Judaism 
and Judaic Christendom, with which it came in contact first. But 
it was only by violent wresting and distortion that the teaching of 
the Old Testament could be brought into any sort of fellowship with 
the Gnosis. The fundamental principle of the Old Testament, the 
immediate and direct control of the supreme Lord over the material 
w6rld and over the afiairs of men, was diametrically opposed to the 
fundamental principle of Gnosticism, which was dualism in some 
form or other. The whole spirit of the Mosaic legislation, the high 
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honour in which marriage was held, especially, was a protest equally 
against the asceticism and the unbridled profligacy of the two 
extremes of Gnostic practice. Thus Gnosticism soon found that it 
was unequally yoked with Judaic Christianity, and betook itself to 
a more congenial, or at least a less impracticable, companionship in 
Gentile Christendom. Here at all events it was not fettered by any 
allegiance to the Mosaic dispensation. So it severed its connexion. 
with the Old Covenant, and assumed a position of direct antagonism 
to Judaism. 

But the earlier forms of Gnosticism are all, or nearly all. 
Judaic. The uses which it made of Judaism were twofold — ^both of 
them abuses. 

(1) The narrative of the Old Testament, its antiquity and its 
supeiiiatural element, yielded a rich harvest for mystic application. 
The real significance of this narrative, as the history of the progres- 
sive dealings of God with man, was entirely lost sight of. 

(2) The ordinances, especially with reference to clean and 
unclean things, were made a starting-point for asceticism. It is 
needless to say that in this their spirit was entirely misapprehended. 
Tliey were intended to serve as a disciplinary training. They were 
perverted into a condemnation of God's creatures. 

Speaking then of the heresy of the later Epistles with refei^nce 
to its position in the Gnostic systems, we may call it Jtidaic Gnosti- 
cism, Speaking of it with reference to its position as a phase of 
Jewish thought, we may call it JBaaene Judaiam, 

Having thus drawn the portrait of this heresy, the infancy of 
which we trace in the Epistles of the First Roman Captivity, and 
the early childhood in the Pastoral letters, we are led to enquire 
whether it corresponds to any form of error of which we have a 
historical record. 

The discovery of the treatise of Hippolytus on heresies has 
thrown great light on this, as on many other points in early Church 
History. First in the series of his heresies, before Simon Magus, 
before Cerinthus, he places the Ophites or NaaseneSy so called from 
the fact that the serpent (o^ic \l^T\D ^^^ ^^ symbol of their worship 
(Hippol. Refut. V. 6, p. 132 ed. Duncker et Schneid. ol oZv t^cic kox 
vpwrraTOL rov Soy/Mirof yeycwyiTat ir/xSroi ot hruikyfihrr^ "Sawrayivoiy rj 
*£)9pat8i <^(jin^ ovrtoi iayofjuaxTfiivoi * vaac 8c o o^w KotXcirot). His order is 
generally chronological, interrupted now and then to keep the same 
knot of heresies together. We may therefore assume that the 
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origin of the Ophites was oontemporaneoos with the Apostles. On 
the other hand, in the documents of the sect^ which he quotes 
largely, we find citations from the Gospel of St John, and perhaps 
traces of the influence of Gnostic speculations of the second century. 
We must not therefore suppose that he presents the original form of 
the heresy. It is evident that later accretions have gathered 
about it. 

Now as to this heresy we have the following facts from Hippoly* 
tus. 

(1) It took its rise, or flourished chiefly, in Phrygia. It 
delighted especially in the Phrygian rites of Cybele (p. 170 irap€* 
fipcvovcrt roi9 Xcyo/ici'ots Mi/rpos iiefokq^ fiwrrqploLi)^ and Phrygian 
legends are referred to frequently in the books of the sect (ag. p, 
154 TovTOv ^p^99 Kopv/Savra KoXown koI %pt^v ol ^pvycs iropairXi^MDCy 
p. 156 rovrov ^pvy€9 icai Udmy icaAovcri, p. 160 oSros viro nSv ^pvywy 
KaioKopirot icaXctrac, p. 162 Xiyowrt Sk airov ^pvyes jcal ^Xotpov xrrdxw 
r€$^pta-fUya¥f eta). 

(2) It was Jewish. The name ' Naasene ' indicates this. The 
Ophites professed to derive their Gnosis from James the Lord's 
brother (p. 134 ravra i<rrC..,Ta ice^aXaia a ^i^cri irapaScSwiccKu 
MapidfMyjf rov *Icuco>/3ov rov Kvpiov t€¥ aScA^v). Some of their 
mystical formulie were derived from the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment (p. 150 KovXaKav auvXa^rav iieqfTap : cf. Is. zxviii. 10). 

(3) They called themselves 'Gnostics.' Indeed Hippolytus 
seems to imply that they were the first to assume that name (see 
esp. p. 132 /icra Z\ ravra ^cjcoXcouv lavrous yyaiarijcovf ^curicovrcs 
fU>yoi ra paBri yiycMncciv: cf. p. 160 ot yvoHrrucoi rcXccoi, p* 176 rd 
iccicpvft/jiCFa r^f iylas o&w yvwaw icoXciras). 

(4) They dealt largely in mystic rites. The mysteries of Osiris 
(p. 142 L 11), of the Assyrians (p. 140 L 90), of Samothrace 
(p. 152 L 80), of Eleusis (p. 146 L 80, p. 162 1. 58), but especially, as 
remarked before, of the Phrygian Cybele, all contributed their quota 
to the Ophite system. We may believe that many of these were 
incorporated at a later date into their system, to give a comprehen- 
siveness and universality to it ; and that originally it dealt with the 
Old Testament chiefly or solely, putting a mystical sense upon it. 
Thus the Apostle might well refer to them the term yoi/rcs. 

(5) As the whole of Hippolytus' account shows, they taught by 
myths (e.g. p. 134 o0cv avrocs wro^ 6 /iv^os). 

(6) They forbad marriage (p. 170 irapayycAAovo'tv ar^eortfoi ok 
aVoiccKO/A/icvoi rijs vpos yvKOijca OfitXias), 

L.E. 27 
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(7) They maintained that the resurrection was » mpmbati^ 
resurrection, ie. they said in other words that the reeurrectian 
past (p. 168 c^dXovFrat iK rtiv fumffjuituitf 4tl ¥€Kpoi rourtamr ^k 
^iafjuirw¥ rw x^^*^^ avay€yytf$hfr€s wp^vftarucoi av <rapKuco£, and tlie 
whole passage). 

(8) Though the genealogies referred to by St Paul &re not so 
distinctly traced in the Ophite system, as painted by Hippolytus, as 
in later Gnostic sects, still there are evidences of these. Compare 
especially the hymn, which, as Hippolytus says, contains a sunLmary 
of all their mysteries (p. 174 yo/uuK ^v ycvocos rov myr^ o wyMvros 
yoo$* o Sk Mrtpoi ^ icr.X.). And other accounts of the Ophites are 
very full on this characteristic of the sect (cf . Neander Ch^ Hisi, iL 
p. 109 EngL transl. ed. Torrey). 

There is therefore sufficient correspondence between the two 
systems to enable us to conclude that the heresy combated bj Si 
Paul in the Pastoral Epistles was identical with the heresy of the 
Ophites, or at least partook largely of an Ophite character. 

[1866.] 
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ST PAUL'S HISTORY AFTER THE CLOSE OP 

THE ACTS. 

rilHE conclusion, at which we have arrived in the last section, 
-*- assumes St Paul's release from his captivity at Roma We 
must suppose that he resumed his active missionary labours, 
and that these were terminated by a second captivity ending in 
his martjnrdom, of which the Second Epistle to Timothy sounds 
the knelL In the present section it will be my business, ^r^^, to 
show that there are suflScient grounds independently for assuming 
this release, and secondly, considering this as established, to sketch 
out his movements by the help of the record in the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

L Of this release, with the subsequent events, there is no 
intimation in the New Testament beyond the notices in the 
Pastoral Epistles which seem to demand it. In the memoir of 
St Luke there is not the sUghtest intimation of the future. 
The Epistles of the First Roman Captivity hover between hope 
and fear, between anticipation of release and forebodings of 
condemnation. They contain nothing which leads directly to 
the result we are seeking. 

One passage indeed has been adduced as conclusive against 
a subsequent visit of St Paul to Ephesus; and as, by sur- 
rendering this visit, we should be surrendering all the 
advantages gained by the assumption of his release, and should 
be thrown back upon our difficulties with respect to the 
Pastoral Epistles, it is important to consider what is the value 
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of this argument. St Paul in his farewell address to the 
Epheaian Elders on the eve of the First Captivity, sajsS ' And 
now, behold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone 
preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my &ce no more.* 
This is supposed to be inconsistent with a later visit to 
Ephesus, and pro tanto with his release from captivity. But in 
no other province of history would it be allowable to convert & 
presentiment, however strongly expressed, into a &ct ; and as 
this is purely a personal matter, inspiration does not enter into 
the question. A presumption might indeed have been founded 
on this expression, if no intimation existed of a release; but the 
notices in the Pastoral Epistles to the contrary are in them- 
selves more than sufficient to set this presumption aside. Hi^i 
again, in what infinite difficulties does this supposition involve 
us ! To the Romans he says ; * I will pass by you into Spain*.' 
This however, it may be said, was before the conviction (or the 
revelation) declared to the Ephesian elders had seized him. 
What are we to say of the expressions scattered throng^ the 
Epistles of the First Captivity ? Why does he waver between 
hope and fear, if the &tal result was certain ? Why does he 
entreat the prayers of his converts for his release, if he knew 
that release to be absolutely impossible? Writing to the 
Philippians he says that he trusts in the Lord, that he himself 
also will come shortly'. Nay, he even affirms positively that 
he will be released. 'ECaving this confidence/ he says, *I 
know (rovTo werroiOfi^ otBa) that I shall abide and continue 
with you all^' Why is the olSa to be regarded as decisive in 
the one case, and disregarded in the other? But it maybe 
urged that the supposed revelation did not negative his release 
in toto, that it is limited, that it referred only to his revisiting 
these Churches of Asia Minor. To this too St Paul's own 
language furnishes a reply. He bids Philemon ' prepare him a 
lodging ' at CoIosscb, he ' trusts that through their prayers he 

^ Acts xz. 25 Kot 9{jv Uob iyC» oUfa ' Bom. xv. 28. 
iri o^xirt S^ffOt rd rpdffmr^ ftov ifi^is ' Phil, ii 24. 

irdFTCf. « Phil. i. 26. 
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shall be given unto them^' — ^language which he could not have 
held, if he had had a revelation to the contrary. And if here 
again it be urged that he might have gone to C!o1o888b without 
revisiting the neighbouring Church of Ephesus, to this we 
should rei^Xy, firstly, that when the inference from oZSa is pared 
down to these dimensions, we have obtained such a concession 
as will explain the notices in the Pastoral Epistles, for, though 
a visit to Ephesus is much more probable, a visit to the 
neighbourhood would suffice ; and Mcondly, that it will be felt 
that so limited an inference is meaningless, and of course value- 
less to those who refuse to allow the release of St Paul 

But though the New Testament, with the single exception 
of the Pastoral Epistles, is silent about this release, it is most 
satis&ctorily established from external tradition. 

Cleuent of Rome [fo. a.d. 96], a contemporary of the 
Apostles, after mentioning several incidents in St Paul's life, 
and saying that he had preached in the East and the West, 
adds that he was ' a teacher of righteousness unto the whole 
world', and, before his decease 'reached the furthest bounds of 
the West and bore testimony before the ruling powers ' (iirl rd 
ripfia TTJq Bvcew^ iXBwv teai fjMfyrvpiia'a^ hrl r£v i^ovfiiprnv). 
Considering that Clement was writing from Rome, and bearing 
in mind the common significance of the expression 'the extreme 
West'* at the time, as referring to the Pillars of Hercule8^ we 



I Phlleiixm82. 

* For the expreeeioii, leferring to 
the western extremity of Bpein, the 
plUart of Heroales, oomp. Strftbo ii. 1 
(p. 67) v4paera. M adr^f (r^ odrav/i/nrt) 
rtBiffft wfAt 869€i fthf rks *H/MucXi<ovff 
fnfXof, iL 4 (p. 106) /Uxpi tQp txfim 
r4t ^finplat ivtp 9uafHK<&r9pd Im, iu. 
1 (p. 187) roOr6 {t6 Up^ dirpi#n{pcor) 
irrt rh Buruciirarw od rijt B^pi^f /u^mt 
dXX^ irol r4f okwfthitt dwdunit ^^icTor * 
fffpareOroi yiip *frt rOw JmiW Ifwdprnf 1i 
oUmf/Juhii w(At 5^tfir, rw re r^ Bfpii- 
w^f drpoif icol rd7f vpt&rmt r^ Ai/Miyt, 
liL 5 (p. 169) irtMi tcark rdr wopBitim 
fy^Mrre r^ arard r^ KdX«i|r, Po/Uffw* 



rat riptiotfOM c&oi r^ oUov/t4tnft...TdL 
dKpa, ih, (p. 170) ^fre& M rOm KvpUat Xe- 
yofidtww mfX&^ rodt r^ oUoufadnit Bpout 
(these referenoee «re oorreeted from 
Oredner'e Kanon, p. 68), and see 8tr»* 
he's whole aoooont of the western 
boundaries of the world and of this 
eoast of Spain. Similarly VelL Paters, 
i. 3, *In ultimo Hispaniae traotn, in 
eztremo nostri orbis termino.' 

* It is instructive to mention some 
interpretations by which the foroe of 
these words has been eraded: (1) *to 
his extreme limit towards the west, 
(Baur Paului der Apott, p. 280^ Bohen. 
kel Studien und KrttiUn p. 71, Otto 
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can scarcely be wrong in concluding that St Paul was released 
from captivity and fuiaied his purpose, expressed years before. 
of visiting Spaing 

It might be urged indeed that Clement has here the 
passage in the Epistle to the Romans in his mind, and that he 
assumes the intention was carried out. But seeing that at least 
one of the £acts mentioned in the context — ^the Apostle's seven 
captivities (hrraKt^ Sea-fia ^opiaasij—iB not recorded in the New 
Testament, he must be deriving his information from inde- 
pendent sources, as indeed, living at Rome and having perhaps 
known the Apostle personally, he was very competent to do. 
And it may be argued further that this fact obliges us to prolong 
the Apostle's labours beyond the captivity with which the Acts 
closes. 

2. Two generations later (c A.D. 180), the anonymous 
writer of the Muratobian Canon gives the following account 
of the Acts of the Apostles. * Luke comprises in detail in his 
treatise addressed to the most excellent Theophilus the 
incidents in the lives of the Apostles of which he was an eye- 
witness. As he does not mention either the martyrdom of 
Peter, or the journey of Paul to Spain, it is clear that these took 
place in his absence'.' 



Poitorcilbr,) taking the word sabjeo- 
tively, (2) 'the snnaet of his laboiin* 
(BeuBS Qe^eh, det N. T, Schrift. p. 124) 
explaining metaphoricaUj, (8) *to the 
boandary between the East and West' 
(Hilgenfeld Ap. Vdt. p. 109, Sehrader 
JPaului), (4) * to the goal or centre of the 
west' (Matthiee PastoraUnr.), (5) 'before 
{^6 for M) the sapreme power of the 
west' (Wieseler Ckron. der ap. ZeiUUt» 
p. 58S, followed by Sohaff History of 
Apost. CK I. p. 400). Sach attempts 
are a strong testimony to the plain 
inference which foUows ttom the pas- 
sage simply interpreted. Had the 
expression been M rd rip/uLra roO 
K^fffUVf it mig^t be explained (as 
Meyer proposes) as a rhetorical exag- 



geration, bnt not as it stands. [See 
the notes on the passage in AptmUMe 
Fathertt Pt. i. Vol. n. p. 80 sd. 2, 
from which the above are expanded.] 

^ It has been oiged (e.g. l^ David- 
son Introd. n. p. 101 ed. 1) thai 
Clement cannot have meant this, he* 
cause in that case Ensebios (H. S. vL 
4) wonld certainly have adduced the 
passage, which he does not. To this 
the reply is twofold: (1) that aU axgn- 
ments drawn from the silence of s 
writer are in the highest degree pre* 
canons; and (2) that we are quite as 
competent to jndge what QemMit 
meant, as Ensebins was. 

> * Lucas obtime Theofile (2. Opti- 
mo Theophilo) comprindit, quia (L 
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3. EusEBius speaks of St PauFs release and second visit to 
Borne, which ended in his martyrdom, as a common report (X6709 
l;^et)^ It is true that he goes on to confirm this report by 
a felse interpretation of 2 Tim. iv. 16, explaining the two 
apologies there mentioned of the Apostle's two captivities ; but 
the worthlessness of his own comment does not affect the value 
of the tradition on which it is founded, and which must be held 
quite difitinct*. 

4. In his Epistle to Dracontius, Athanasius holds up for 
imitation the earnestness of the Apostle of the Gentiles, whose 
zeal prompted him ' to preach as far as Illyricum, and not to 
hesitate to go even to Rome, nor to take ship for Spain, so that 
the more he laboured the greater reward he might receive for 
his labour'/ 

6. Ctril of Jerusalem, in his second catechetical lecture 
upon the Holy Spirit, adduces as a witness of the power of the 
Spirit St Paul's conversion, and his missionary labours, which 
he names in the following significant order, Jerusalem, 
Illyricum, Rome, Spaing 

s M^er*B inferenco (on Bomans 
EifiX, § 1, p. 15) from Origen'8 silenoe 
that he was ignorant of this release 
is quite arbitrary. At least it did 
not strike Ensebius so, who quotes 
Origen in the following words: T< de? 
V€fi IIoi^Xoi; 'k6y€t» dr6 'le/xwo-oX^fi H^hCP^ 
rod 'IXXv/HJCo0 rrrXi7p<iMR^ot rh wtay- 
yikuw ToO Xpt/TToO, Kal tcrtpov iw r{ 
"Ptbfijf M "SipufOt fUfiafTvptiK^Tot t 
(B.E. iii. 1). 

s Athanas. Ep, ad Draeont, § 4, i. 
p. 265 ed, Bened. dtA rmho koI ffrovHii 
t(3f iyltaw {I, ri} &yUf) ftdxpt fod 'IXXt;- 
pucoG KTfpi&rreip jcoI /iii dia^uf fiifdi elt Hp^ 
*P<6^ip dreX^etr, ^i;^ €lt rdf Zxor^af 
dya^S^MU, tra &ror KOfwtf rwrodrw Ktd 
rod kStov rh9 /uaBbnf /Atl^opa droKdfio. 

^ OyriU. Hier. Cateek. xyii. pp. 276, 
7, dwo *ltpocokbiubiif fith koI P^ixP^ rw 
'IXXuptjroC revXif/wir6ra rh cdayyAuM^* 



qoae) snb praesentia eine singula gere- 
bantur siouti et semote passionem 
Petri evidenter declarat, sed et pro- 
feetionem Panli ab urbe ad Bpaniam 
profioisoentis, .FVia^m. Mural, (pp. 19, 
40 ed, Tregelles Oxon. 1867 ; Westcott 
Hiti. of Canon pp. 517, 528 ed, 4). 
The drift of the latter part of the 
sentence seems to have been generaUy 
misunderstood. I take 'semote' to be 
opposed to *8ub praesentia eius,* in 
the sense *at a distance,' 'in his ab- 
sence.' Other solutions, either in the 
way of interpretation or of correction 
of the text, may be found in Bonth 
R, 8, p. 894, Bunsen Anal, Anienie, 1, 
p. 125, Westcott p. 528, Credner JTanon 
p. 141 {ed, 1860) and Wieseler Ckron. 
p. 586. 

1 Ens. H, E. ii. 22, rorc iiihf o$f 
droXoTiy^d/co'or aZBit M rV Tvi' i^P^" 
/larot duueofUw X^yor §x^i ffrtlKoffBai 
r^ drotfToXor, Jdh-epor 9* infidrra r^ 
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6. Epiphanius, in the account which he gives of the 
succession of the episcopate at Rome, explains his theory of the 
appointment of Linus, Cletus and Clement as bishops in the 
lifetime of the Apostles Peter and Paul by the frequent joumeyis 
which the Apostles had to take from Rome, and the impos- 
sibility of leaving the city without a bishop. ^For Paul/ he 
says, ' even went as far away as Spain, and Peter was frequently 
superintending Pontus and Bithynia^' 

7. Jerome appeab to the testimony of older writers in 
support of his statement of St Paul's release froip his first 
imprisonment, which was arranged in Ood's providence 'that so 
he might preach the gospel of Christ in the West also*.' 

8. Theodore of Mopsuestia speaks in the plainest way 
of St Paul's two visits to Rome in the reign of Nera After 
relating how he was sent as prisoner there on his appeal fit>m 
Festus, he goes on to say that he was ' set free by the judgment 
of Nero and ordered to depart in safety. But after stopping 
two years at Rome, he departed thence and appears to have 
preached to many the teaching of godliness. However, coming 
a second time to Rome, while still stopping there, it happened 
that by the sentence of Nero he was punished with death for 
his preaching of godliness'.' The passage is somewhat obscure 
owing to its survival in the Latin version only. 

9. When we come down to the time of Pelagius, we 
find the release from the first imprisonment generally main- 



KarifxAffoirra di kolL rV fiafftklda *Pi&/bM7v 
Ktd /X^XP^ J^Ttuflat r^ rpodv/dop roO 
KfipOy/MTOt iKT€i»fUfra, 

1 Epiphan. Haer. zxyxz. p. 107 ed. 
Pet. 6 tUw ydkp JIaOXos koI iwi r^ Sra- 
wloM d^uofUTM, UH'fiot 8i ToWdKit ndy- 
TOP T€ KoX BiBwUuf iv€CKi\//aTO, 

> Hieron. de Ecelei, ScripU § 6, VoL 
u. p. 828 ed, VeJlarsi, 'Sciendmn aa- 
tem in prima satisfaotione, neodum 
Neronis imperio roborato, neo in tanta 
erampente scelera, quanta de eo nar- 
rant historiae, Paolnm a Neorone di- 
misBom, at evangelium Christi in 



oocidentis qnoque partiboa praedi< 
ret * ; ot Coram, in Amot ▼. 8, 9 VoL ▼!. 
p. 291. 

* Theod. Mops. Arffum, in EpK u 
p. 116 ed, Swete, *Inde jndioto Nevonis 
liberatns, eeconia abire jomrib eat. 
dnoboB Tero annis oommoratiis Bo- 
mae, exinde egreasas, mnltie pietatis 
dootrinam praedioasse visaa est. ee- 
oonda vero vice Bomam acoedena 
dmn illo adhno moraretnr, oontigit 
ut eententia Neronia ob praedioaii» 
nem pietatis oapite pnnizetiir.' 
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tained. Commenting on the Apostle's reqaest to Philemon ' to 
prepare him a lodging/ he says : 'Here it is idi0im ^ist on the 
first ooottfium he was sent away from the city'; though of the 
journey to Spain he speaks more doubtfully^ 

10. Theodobet, commenting on the Apostle's expression of 
confidence addressed to his Philippian converts that he would 
abide and continue with them, remarks: 'and the prediction 
was fulfilled ; for at first he escaped the wrath of Nero.' Then, 
after quoting the passage in 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, and appealing to 
the last verses in the Acts, he continues: 'Thence (i.e. from 
Rome) he departed to Spain, and carried the divine gospe} to 
the inhabitants of that part also, and so he returned, and was 
then beheaded^' Other references to his release and visit to 
Spain are given below. 

On the statements of Eusebius and later writers however no 
stress should be laid. Even if it were clear that they relied on 
some independent testimony, and did not found their belief on 
deductions — ^in some cases erroneous deductions — from St 
Paul's own language, they are too far removed from the time of 
the events to be of any real value as guides. With Clement 
and the author of the Muratorian fragment the case is different. 
The former wrote from Rome, at a place where and at a time 
when the memory of the Apostle's labours was fresh, and his 
testimony is explicit, so far as relates to St Paul's preaching in 
the West. The latter, though living at a later period, is a 
witness of some importance, for he too was probably a Roman', 
and he distinctly attests the journey to Spain. Indeed, so irre- 



^ Pelftgins Canm, in Philemon v. 22, 
*hio ofltenditiir qniA prima vice sit ez 
nrbe dimiBsiu ' ; in Bom, xv. 24, * atram 
in Hispania faerit ineertam habetar.' 

* Theodoret Comm. in Phil i. 25, 
VoL m. p. 461 ed, Soholze, jrcU riXot 
^ wpdffiiiifit 9\apf 9id^vy€ yiip rb rpw- 

eif rdf Zrw^af dreX^c6y, koL rb 6»i» 
KiictiMOiS r/Nweyry«(«iv i^oyyAior tfrcv- 



in P$. ozri. Vol. i. p. 1426, Cffrtpof 
fihroi KoX rift 'IraXiat irifirif xal tit rda 
Zrcv^af i^erOf xai rtut h ry ireXdTct 
duiKeifiiifatt tr/jirois H^ tb^iKtuu^ rpoffi^- 
ycyire: in 2 Tim. iv. 17, dToKoytad- 
/ievot <^ iuBQos i^&ri koI r&t Zxcvtaf 
KcerfXapt ccU elg ir€f>a i9wii ipa/uMf H/w 
Hit iidaffKaSias Xofiwdia rpon^c^M. 

* HiB use of the exprettion *ab 
nrbe,' referring to Borne, shows this. 
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sistible has this evidence appeared to impartial critics, thctt the 
release has been accepted as a £BM;t by many writers who cannot 
be suspected of any bias towards this result — ^by Hug, far 
instance, who places the Pastoral Epistles earlier in St Paul's 
life, and by Ewald, who denies their genuineness entirely. 

But it has been urged that, though there is evidence for the 
journey to Spain after the Apostle's release, there is none for 
another visit to the East. This is true, if the notices in the 
Pastorals themselves are not to be put in evidence; but even then, 
how does the case stand 7 St Paul, while still a prisoner bnt 
anticipating his release, expresses his intention of visiting- the 
Philippians again, and writes to Philemon at Colossffi to prepare 
him a lodging. He does obtain his release. In the absence of 
evidence either way, is it not more probable that he did fulfil 
his intention of visiting Macedonia and Asia than the contrary? 

11. Assuming then that St Paul was released from his first 
captivity at Rome and resumed his missionary labours, we shall 
have to sketch in the events which took place between this 
date and his final imprisonment, from the notices in the 
Pastoral Epistles, aided by such probabilities as circumstances 
suggest. If an intelligible and reasonable account of St Paul's 
doings during this interval can thus be given, we shall have 
found a possible place for the Pastoral Epistles, and shall have 
frimished an answer to objections raised from the point of view 
of historical unaccountability ; and, in the absence of full and 
direct information, nothing more than this hypothetical solution 
can be expected. 

Before entering into details, however, we must clear the 
way by settling two main questions; first, what was the 
probable length of this interval ; and, secondly, supposing that 
St Paul visited both E^t and West, in what order did he make 
these journeys. 

(1) According to the chronology I have adoptedS St Paul 
arrived in Rome early in the year 61. The closing verses of 

^ See above, pp. 217 aq., 222. 
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the Acts speak of his remaining there without any change in 
the circumstances of his captivity for two whole years \ This 
brings us to the beginning of the year 63 at least. Here St 
Luke's narrative ends abruptly; so that we are without infor- 
mation as to what occurred afterwards, but the natural inference 
is that at the end of the two years there was a change in the 
prisoner's condition — a change either for the better or for the 
worse, but a change of some sort. Perhaps the most probable 
supposition is that his trial came on then. If so, we may place 
his release not later than the summer of 63, at all events it 
must have taken place between that date and the summer of 
the following year, for the great fire which broke out in July 64 
was a signal for a fierce persecution of the Christians in Rome, 
and a teacher of the hated religion so zealous and so distin- 
guished could not have escaped the general fiette, had he still 
remained a prisoner. 

The data for determining the close of the period are still 
more vague. Ecclesiastical tradition fixes the martyrdom of 
St Paul in Nero's reign, and this is probable in itself, for, 
after the tyrant's death, the Romans were too much occupied 
with their own political troubles to pay any attention to the 
Christians, even supposing the succeeding emperors were 
animated by the same bitter spirit. It cannot therefore have 
been later than June 68, the date of Nero's death. Now, when 
we examine the Pastoral Epistles with a view to obtaining 
some result, opposing considerations present themselves. On 
the one hand, their marked difference in style leads us to 
prolong the interval between them and the earlier Epistles 
as far as possible, while on the other hand the mention of ' 
Timothy's youth is an ever-increasing difficulty as we postpone 
the date of the letters addressed to him. On the whole, perhaps, 
the later consideration must give place to the former. The 
death of the Apostle will then be placed at the very close of 
Nero's reign, and the Pastoral Epistles will have been written 
in the year 67 or 68. 

1 AotB zzTiii 80, 81. 
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(2) Next, as to the order in which St Paul vidted t^ 
East and West. On the whole, it is probable that he w^it 
eastward immediately after his release. It is true that he had 
intended, when he first thought of visiting Rome, to proceed 
thence westward to Spain^. But circumstances mi^^ht have 
occurred in the intervening period of about five years to alter 
his purpose and determine him to revisit the troubled Churches 
of Asia, before he entered on a new mission field in the fitf 
West. Such is the impression left by his languagfe to the 
Philippians and to Philemon*. 

But if it is probable that St Paul was in the £a8t im- 
mediately after his release, it is certain that he was there 
towards the very close of his life. The notices of his transactions 
in the East scattered through the Pastoral Epistles reach 
continuously to the time of his second imprisonment at Bome, 
which ended in his death. If this be so, the visit to Spain and 
the West must have intervened between two visits to the £ast 
For these incidents there is ample time in the four or five years 
which elapsed before his martyrdom. 

We obtain then 

(i) A visit to the East, probably brief, according with 
his intention expressed to the Philippians and to Philemoa 
(ii) The fulfilment of his long-cherished purpose of 
preaching in Spain and the West, 
(iii) A return to the East. 






Eastward then the Apostle hastens after his release. First 
of all perhaps he revisited the Macedonian Churches, fulfilling 
his promise to the Philippians. We may imagine him next 



1 Bom. zv. 24, 28. 

s Fhil. i. 24; Philem. v, 22. This 
eonolaaion however muBt not be re- 
garded afl absolutely certain. It may 
be that we should not press the raxi<at 
of Phil, ii^ 24. And the injunction to 
Philemon to prepare him a lodging 
may point rather to the certainty than 
to the nearness of the visit. It is as 



if the Apostle had said, 'Toa may cer- 
tainly expect to see me. I shall my- 
self observe what treatment OnesimnB 
has received from you.* With delicate 
taot, the Apostle's language, suggested 
by some slight misgiving, assumes the 
form of an appeal to Philemon's hos> 
pitality and kindly feeling towards 
himself. 
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directing his steps towards the Churches of Asia and Phrygia. 
The unhealthy tone of religious speculation in these districts 
needed correction. And to CoIosssb moreover he was drawn 
by a personal motive. He was anxious to assure himself that 
Onesimus was fully restored to his master's fetvour, and to carry 
out his undertaking of staying with Philemon. We can scarcely 
suppose that he left these regions without a brief visit to the 
Church of Ephesus, which had occupied so much of his time 
and thoughts ; and it is possible that some of the notices in the 
Pastoral Epistles refer to incidents which occurred on this 
occasion, though it is on the whole more probable that they 
took place on a later visit. 

We may conjecture also that, before he left the neighbour- 
hood of the JSgaean, he laid the first foundations of a Church in 
Creta There- was in this island a large Jewish population* — 
a circumstance which would press itself on the Apostle's 
attention. Possibly also St Paul's anchorage there* on his 
voyage to Rome may have been accompanied by incidents 
which dwelt on his mind, and stimulated his desire to preach 
the Gospel in Crete. At all events a few years later we find a 
Christian Church established here, and, if its foundation is to 
be attributed to St Paul, no occasion is more probable than 
this of his first visit to the East after his release. 

Having thus taken a rapid review of the Churches of the 
East, the Apostle hastened to fulfil hi^ long-postponed intention 
of visiting the hitherto unexplored region of Spain. Theie 
was a considerable Jewish population settled in many of the 
towns on the Spanish coast', and the Apostle would make 
this his starting-point. This course had many advantages in 
itself, but a deeper principle of obligation commended it to the 
mind of the Apostle, who seems to have held sacred the maxim, 
' To the Jew first, and then to the Qentile.' Whether St Paul 

1 PhUo. Leg, ad Caium ii. p. 687 ' Acts xxvii. 7-12; esp. v, 9, txb- 

{ed, Mangej), od /Upw ed i^ecpoc fuwroX roO ^ xP^rov dtayepoftdwov, 

tQw 'lovdaXKvw droucwp tlffiw dXXd iccU ' See Bemond Autbreitung de$ Ju- 

tHjfftop al SoKifuifraTeUf E0/3oUi, K&rpoty denthums § 31. 
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extended his labours in the West beyond the limits of Spain 
must remain a matter of speculation. At the close of his life 
we find him sending Crescens on a mission to Gaul — ^for so we 
may perhaps understand by 'Qalatia^ ' — ^and if this interpretation 
is correct, it would seem to imply some previous oommanicatiim 
with this region. It is highly probable indeed that, either on 
his way to or from Rome, he should have visited the fiunous port 
of Marseilles*, and having once set foot in Gaul, he would 
naturally avail himself of the opportunity of furthering lus 
Master's cause. At all events, the Churches of Spain and Gaul 
were founded at a very early date, so that Irenseus appeals to 
them' along with others, as witnesses of the primitive tradition 
in matters of doctrine. On the other hand, had he remained 
long either in Spain or Gaul, we should have expected to find 
in those parts a more direct tradition of his visits 

Moving eastward, perhaps passing through Borne, the 
Apostle may possibly have visited Dalmatia, for with this 
region again we find him in communication at the close of his 
life^ If so, he may have continued his journey along the 
Adriatic coast to Epirus, so that, by wintering at Nioopolis on 
a subsequent occasion*, he purposed renewing an intimacy 
already formed, thus following out his general practice d 
confirming the Churches of his founding. 

We find the Apostle then in the East once more. The 
slight fragmentary notices in the Pastoral Epistles may be 
pieced together variously, so that any particular plan of his 
journey must be more or less arbitrary. The object of framing 
such a plan is to show that it is possible to give a consistent 
and intelligible axscount of his movements, on the supposition of 

^ 2 Tim. iv. 10 ; see Qalatiafu pp. 3, ^ The jonmey to Britain miut be 

81. On Greaeena see esp. GerariuB abandoned, as highly improbable« 

Mogunt, Retp, p. 225, and on the early though maintained with a patriotio 

Ohoroh in Gaul, Neander Ch, Hist. i. urgency by many able advooatea [S^* 

p. 116 (Eng. tranal. by Torrey). lingfleet. Burgess, etc.); see the refer- 

> See the interesting speoi^QationB of enoes in Soames Anglo-Saxon Ckureh, 

Blunt The Fint Three Centariee, p. p. 21 sq. (1844). 

184 sq. (1861). • 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

• Iren. Boer, i. 10. 2. • Tit. iii. 12. 
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his release; and under the circumstances no more than this 
can reasonably be demanded. The scheme which I shall give 
differs from those generally adopted in assuming that the 
winter which he purposed spending in Nicopolis was in fact 
spent in Itome^ We may suppose that his abrupt arrest and 
imprisonment frustrated his previous plans. In this way the 
events are gathered within narrower limits of time ; and, the 
Pastoral Epistles being thus brought into closer chronological 
connexion, the striking coincidences of thought and language 
between them are the more easily explained. This arrangement 
of the incidents seems to me slightly more probable than any 
other, but I lay no stress on it. 

Once in the East then, he would naturally revisit the 
Churches of Phrygia and Asia, which had caused him so much 
anxiety. There he found that his gloomiest anticipations had 
been realised. Grievous wolves had indeed entered the fold, 
as he had predicted years before. His personal influence had 
gone. 'AH in Asia turned away from him*.* Phygellus and 
Hermogenes are especially named among these timid or recreant 
Christians. There was one bright exception however in 
Onesiphorus, whose attentions — ^repeated afterwards when the 
Apostle was a prisoner in Rome— are gratefrtUy recorded'. 
It was probably at Ephesus too and on this occasion that 
St Paul encountered the opposition of Alexander the copper- 
smiths And this is perhaps the same Alexander whom, 
together with Hymenseus, the Apostle 'delivered unto Satan, 
that they might learn not to blaspheme'.' If we are right in 
assigning all these notices to this one occasion, it would seem 
that the Apostle's residence was more or less prolonged. Alto- 
gether the visit was one of bitter trial. It was evident that 
the clouds were gathering about the Church, and that a period 
of storm and tempest was imminent. 

From Ephesus the Apostle turned northward into Mace- 

1 Thus the winter of Titos iii. 12 '2 Tim. i. 15-17; ef. iv. 19. 

becomes identical with that of 2 Tim. ^ 2 Tim. ir. 14. 

iv. 21. » 1 Tim. i. 20. 

> 2 Tim. i. 15 sq. 

L. E. 28 
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donia. At the same time he left Timothy behind to preside 
over the Church there in his absence^ He would glsidlj seek 
consolation after these sad experiences in the affection of tiiat 
Philippian Church, of which he entertained the most tender 
remembrance, and which more than once had relieved his 
wants". 

What country St Paul visited next, we cannot say; it is 
not unnatural to suppose that, following his old route, he would 
turn towards the Churches of Achaia. Somewhere about this 
time we may perhaps place the writing of the First Epistte to 
Timothy. Its exact time and place cannot be ascertained, but 
the following data should be observed. (1) It cannot have 
been written very long after St Paul left Ephesus, as the whole 
tenour of the Epistle shows. It betrays a nervous anxiety such 
as might be expected from one who had recently del^iated a 
very arduous task to a young and inexperienced successor. Such 
advice to have any value must be given at once, and indeed 
the Apostle's ardent temperament would admit of no delay in 
a matter so important. (2) It would seem to have been 
written before the incidents occurred which St Paul relates to 
Timothy in the Second Epistle*. When the letter was written, 
St Paul hoped to revisit Ephesus soon, but foresaw that he 
might possibly meet with some delays^ 

About this time he also visited Crete. A hypothetical 
account of the origin of this Church I have given already' 
Having been recently founded, its organization was still very 
imperfect ; and, as St Paul himself could not stay to do all that 
was needful, he left Titus behind him to complete his arrange- 
ments there*. 

From Crete we may suppose that he went to Asia Minor, 
and somewhere about this time he directed a letter of advice 
and exhortation to Titus. For ascertaining the time of writing 
of the Epistle to Titus we have the following data. (1) As in 

1 1 Tim. i. 3. < 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

* See above, pp. 249, 260. ^ See above, p. 431. 

» e.g. iv. 9-18, 20. « Tit. i. 6. 
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the case of the First Epistle to Timothy, it cannot have been 
written long after St Paul left Crete. (2) Tychicus was still 
with him when he wrote ; and therefore it is before the point 
of time noted in 2 Tim. iv. 12. (3) He has no forebodings of 
his coming fate, for he purposes wintering at Nicopolis, not 
expecting to have his movements constrained^ (4) On the 
supposition that this winter is identical with that mentioned 
in his Second Epistle, the year cannot have been far advanced 
now. There is time for him to despatch a messenger to 
Titus, for Titus to join him (at Corinth or Nicopolis) and 
to leave him again for Dalmatia, for him to reach Rome 
himself, for several incidents at Rome, e.g. his trial, etc., 
for him to despatch a messenger from Rome to Timothy, 
for Timothy to join him in Rome; all this before the 
winter. 

In this letter he tells Titus that he will send Artemas or 
Tychicus — perhaps to act as his deputy — ^and bids him hasten 
to join him at Nicopolis. He asks him to provide Zenas the 
lawyer and ApoUos with the necessaries for their journey*. 

From this point onwards we can trace the Apostle's course 
westward with some degree of continuity*. We find him at 
Miletus, where he dropped Trophimus on account of illness^. 
Hence perhaps he despatched Tychicus to Ephesus^ Miletus 
was a convenient point from which to communicate with 
Ephesus, as he had found it on a former occasion*, and we may 
conjecture that, having abandoned his purpose of revisiting 
Ephesus, he sent Tychicus to Timothy to inform him of this^ 
From Miletus he sails northward to Troas, where he lodges 
with Carpus^ What were the intermediate stages, we do not 
know, but we next find him at Corinth, where he leaves Erastus 
behind*. He was now on his way to Nicopolis — ^probably the 

^ Tit. iii. 12. phimos were *Affiapol; cf. Acts xz. 4, 

« Tit. iii. 12, 13. xxi. 29. 

' The joamey is the reverse of that ' Acts xz. 17. 

in Acts XX. 13 8q. ' 1 Tim. iu. 14. 

< 2 Tim. iv. 20. • 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

' 2 Tim. iv. 12. Tychieas and Tro- * 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

28—2 
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city of that name in Epirus, where he purposed pafiaing the 
winter. Whether he reached Nicopolis or not must remain 
uncertain. A probable, though a conjectural, account seems to 
me this. While he was at Corinth, his old enemies, the Jews, 
informed against him, as the leader of the hated sect of male- 
factors, who had roused the indignation of Rome ; and on this 
information he was seized and imprisoned and ultimately 
carried to the Metropolis to await his trials 

Meanwhile, finding his plan of wintering at Nioopolifl 
frustrated, he despatches his messenger — probably A^temas^ 
since he had left Tychicus behind' — to Titus in Orete to join 
him, not in Nicopolis, as he had intended, but either in G>rinth 
or in Rome itself, whither he was soon to be conveyed. At all 
events Titus did join him at some point in his route ^ 

Arrived at Rome, the Apostle found himself almost deserted. 
Onesiphorus, who lived in Ephesus^, and whose kind services 
the Apostle had experienced during his stay there, coming to 
Rome sought him out and with some difficulty found him*. 
But these friendly offices ceased with the departure of Onesi- 
phorus. Of all his more intimate friends and companions in 
travel Luke alone remained with him'. Titus had gone to 
Dalmatia, Crescens to Gaul, probably despatched thither by the 
Apostle on some missionary errand. Demas had forsaken him, 
and gone to Thessalonica, probably his native place*. Certain 
Christians of Rome, Eubulus, Pudens, Linus and Claudia, join 
in the salutation, but these must have been comparative 
strangers*. In this forlorn condition he writes his Second 
Epistle to Timothy. He urges Timothy to join him as soon as 

1 We know that Nero was in Greece * 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

at this time, and that he was still * 2 Tim. iy. 19. 

there in Angast 67, though he was * 2 Tim. i. 17. 

reoalled to Bome towards the close of ' 2 Tim. iv. 9 sq. 

the year by Helias (see Clinton Fatti " See above, p. 247. 

Bamani i. p. 50). Perhaps the Em- ' [On the supposed connezioii of 

peror himself sent the Apostle to the Pudens and Claudia with Britain see 

capital. Apostolic Fathers Pt. i. Clement of 

« Tit. iii. 12. Rome i. p. 76 (1890)]. 

» 2 Tim. iv. 12. 
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possible^ at all events to come before the winter sets in and 
while the sea is yet navigable^ At the same time he charges 
him to perform a commission at Troas ; he had left his cloak 
with some books and parchments, and he requests Timothy, as 
he passes, to fetch these'. He evidently contemplates that 
Timothy will follow the coast to Macedonia, and then take the 
great Egnatian Road from Philippi to Dyrrachium and cross 
over the straits thence to Italy. It was perhaps ahready late 
in the season, and a voyage on the high seas was hazardous. 
Timothy is to pick up Mark on the way and to bring him with 
him\ Timothy appears to be still at Ephesus, for the Apostle 
in this letter salutes the household of Onesiphorus, doubtless 
resident there' ; he also salutes Aquila and Priscilla', and they 
too seem to have had connexion with Ephesus^ 

The legal proceedings have already commenced when the 
Apostle writes. He has had his first hearing, and has a respite 
for a time*. But he is full of gloomy forebodings, or rather he 
foresees but one termination to the trial. And here, with the 
notes of his dying strain ringing in our ears, we take leave of 
the Great Apostle. 

[1862.] 

^ 2 Tim. iv. 9. himself seems to be absent (i. 17). 

^ 2 Tim. iv. 21. • 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

» 2 Tim. iv. 18. ' 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 11. • 2 Tim. iv. 16. 

' 2 Tim. iv. 19, i. 16. Onesiphorus 
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letters written to, 898 sq, 896; 
St John resident in, 51 ; the metro- 
polis of Christianity, 51 ; testimony 
of its Churches to the Fourth Gospel, 
51 sq; their tradition as to the 
chronology of our Lord's life, 56 sq, 
58, 75, 98 ; see also Enhegue 

Athanasius (St), on St Paul's visit to 
Spain, 425 

Athenagoras; date and country oi^ 
94 sq ; his Apology, 95 ; coinddenoes 
with the Fourth Gospel in, 95 

Attains of Pergamum, 77 

29 
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AugiensiB, oodez ; its relation to oodex 
BoernerianuB, 816, 888 sq, 867 sq ; 
oharaoteristioB of these MSS, 889 sq, 
869 Bq ; of their archetype, 846 ; joint 
divergenoes from codex BezaB in 
Bom. XV, xvi, 270 sq 

Augustinian phraseology in capitnla- 
tionB, evidence of date from, 861, 
861 

AnreliuB, Marcus, 88, 85 sq, 94, 95, 
104 

Avidias Crassns, 95 

dKpbmipidj^euf, 885 

direaraKfUpoi (6), of the Messiah, 150 

dpxtfp^^ (^)t use of the word in Jose- 
phns and in the N. T., 168 

Bardesanes, 104 

Bar-Jona, 18 sq 

Barnabas, Epistle of, date and country 
of, 91 

Basil (St), on the text of Eph. i. 1, 
879 sq 

Basilides; his date, 8, 98, 108; his 
work on the Qospel, 109 ; extracts in 
Hippolytns from, 8, 108 sq ; quotes 
from the Fourth Gospel, 108; his 
followers few, 109 

Baur, 4, 10 sq, 28, 42, 50, 146, 178, 
289, 803, 826, 866, 428 

Bengel, 848, 868 

BercBa; geographical importance of, 
242; a Jewish centre, 248; not 
chosen by St Paul as a hiding- 
place, 244, 263; why preferred to 
Pella, 248 

Bertholdt, 812 

Bethany, accurate description in the 
Fourth Gospel of, 30, 175, 181 

Bethany b^ond Jordan, 178 

Bethesda, 29, 169 sq 

Bethlehem, as the birthplace of the 
Messiah, 152 

Bethsaida, the pool of, 29 

Bethzatha, 29, 169 sq 

Bez8B, codex, its relation to F and G of 
the Paulines, 889, 869 sq 

Bleek, 49, 136 

Boeckh, 247, 256 

Boemerianus, oodex; its relation to 
codex Augiensis, 816, 888 sq, 867 sq; 
characterlBtics of these MSS, 889 sq, 
869 sq; of their archetype, 346; 
joint divergences from codex BezsB 
in Bom. xv, xvi, 870 sq 

Book ofBarwh, 107 

Bordeaux Pilgrims, on the pool of 
Bethesda, 170 

Bretschneider, 50 

Britain, not visited by St Paul, 482 

Bunsen, 8, 94, 98, 112, 276 



Burrus, 219 

Gabiric worship ; at Thoooaloniea, 257 
sq; royal and imperial patronage 
of, 258 

Gaiaphas; tenure of office by, 28 sq, 
162 ; hiB designation in the Fomth 
Gospel, 195; passages there ex- 
plained, 28 sq, 195 

Ofljm, site of, 176 

Capitulations; (1) used in oertain 
Vulgate MSS, 289, 837, 342; dis- 
tinct forms of, 356 sq; one focm 
derived from the Old Latin, 362, 
372; their connexion with lection- 
aries considered, 842, 861 sq; (2) 
Greek * Euthalian ' d^itnlations, 
342 

Oarlyle, 195 

Oassandrda, 254 

Cedron, 172 sq 

Gelsus, remimsoences of the Fourth 
Gospel in, 119 sq 

Oephas, the name, 17, 19, 141 

Oeriani, 343 

Cerinthus; authorship of the Foorth 
Gospel assigned to, 6, 118; his 
nickname Mi^/Nr^oi, 119 

Christian literature, first traoes of^ 
409 sq 

Christian ministrj^, as evidenoed bj 
the Pastoral Epistles, 407 sq 

Chronology ; of our Lord's life, 30 aq, 
56 sq, 75, 85, 180 ; of St Paul's life 
and epistles, 215 sq, 282 aq; d 
Herod*s restoration of the temple, 
80 sq 

Chryseros, 88 

Cicero; his language on Boman citi- 
zenship transferred by St Paul to 
the Church, 202 sq, 204 sq; other 
references to, 244, 255 

Circular letters of St Paul, 319, 891 sq 

Claudius Apollinaris ; see ApoUmarU 

clausula, as used in TertuIUan, 289, 
885, 336, 854 

Clement of Alexandria; traditions 
about St John in, 98; Valentinisn 
fragments in, 112 ; his teachers, 51, 
92 

Clement of Bome ; on the oompositlcm 
of the Boman Church, 814 ; on the 
release of St Paul, 428 sq, 427 

Clementine Homilies; date, 113; its 
testimony to the Fourth Qospe^ 7, 
118 sq; its contrasts to it, 15, 40; 
on the composition of the ^^^ww" 
Church, 814 

Clementine Beoognitions, on Samari- 
tan Messianic expectations, 154 

Coleridge, 400 
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OolosBuuis, Epistle k> the; date and 
oixonmstanoefi of writing, 224, 239 
Bq: compared with that to the 
Ephesians, 282, 889, 895 aq ; salu- 
tations to the Church of Laodicea 
sent through the, 898; the hereoy 
attacked in, 288, 894 sq ; compared 
with that combated in the Pastoral 
Epistles, 406 sq, 411, 418 sq 

Constantine the Great, sumptuous 
bibles ordered by, 846, 851 

Gonybeare and Howson, 256, 258, 267 

Corinth, the Church of; missions of 
Timotheus and Titus to, 273 sq ; an 
unrecorded visit of St Paul to, 222, 
274, 405 ; the chronology of St Paul's 
Epistles to, 222 sq, 275 sq, 282 sq 

Cousin^ry, 258 sq 

Credner, 883 

Crescens, 482, 486 

Crete ; when Christianized, 481 ; visit 
of St Paul to, 484; missions to, 
405 ; Jews at, 481 

Crucifixion ; time of the, 58, 78, 98 ; 
place of tiie, 175 

orurifragium, 162 

CumanuB, 161 

Cureton, 104 

Cuspius Fadus, 216 

Cyprian (St), probably does not quote 
Bom. zv, xvi, 886, 855 

Cyril of Jerusalem, on St Paul's visit 
to Spain, 425 

Davidson. 275, 400, 405, 424 

de Wette, 275, 888, 406 

Deaconesses and widows in the early 
'Church, 408 

Demas; perhaps from Thessalonica, 
247, 486; the name, 247 

Demetrius, martyr of Thessalonica; 
his cult and day, 268; his title 
IwpofiX&nit, 268 

Diateuaron ; see Tatian 

Diognetus, Epistle to; date and locality 
of its two parts, 91 sq, 94 ; each part 
presents coincidences with the Fourth 
Gospel, 92, 94 

Dion Chiysostom, 248 

Dionysius of Corinth, 266 

Dispersion, the Greek; despised by 
Palestinian Jews, 157 ; not so the 
Babylonian Dispersion, 157 

DooetflB, and the Fourth Gospel, 113 

Doctrine of St Paul's Epistles, de- 
velopment of, 227 sq, 281, 815 sq, 
824 sq, 402 

Dressel, 8, 114 

Biaawopa (4) "ruv 'BXX^vbir, 157 

Ebionism, 7 



Egnatian Boad, 254, 437 

Eichhom, 292 

Elders, quoted by Irenieus; belonged 
to the Asiatic School, 56 ; appealed 
to collectively, 56 sq ; and individu- 
ally, 58 sq; an identification at- 
tempted, 59 sq 

Eleutherus of Bome, 116 

Epnnetus at Bome, 801 

Epaphras, 894 

Epaphroditus, 246 

Epheeians, Epistle to the; evidence 
for the omission of iv 'E^o-y, 877 
sq ; a formal treatise rather than a 
familiar letter, 887 sq ; yet regarded 
by the early Church as addressed to 
the Ephesians, 889 ; the exception, 
Bfarcion, 890; conclusion, a cir- 
cular letter to proconsular Asia, 890 
sq ; motive of writing, 894 ; resem- 
blances to the Epistle to the Bomans, 
888, 395 sq ; comparisons and con- 
trasts with die Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, 282, 889, 395 sq ; used in 1 
Peter, 896; the first example of 
Christian hymnology in, 410 

Ephesus ; St John at, 51 ; St Paul at, 
274 sq, 887 sq, 404 sq, 481, 483 ; 
heretics at, 404, 409 sq ; as shown by 
the Pastoral Epistles, 408 sq, 411 sq 

Ephraim, site of, 177 

Ephrem Syrus, commentary on Ta- 
tian's Diatestaron by, 4 

Epiphanius; on the name Alogi, 6, 
116 sq ; indebted to Hippolvtus, 118 ; 
on Marcion's Epistle to the Laodi- 
oeans, 383 ; to the Bomans, 834 ; on 
St Paul's visit to Spam, 426; on 
other points, 172 

Episcopacy unnoticed in the Fourth 
Gospel, 12 

Erasmus, 821, 844 

Erastus of Macedonia, 245, 805, 406 

Essenes, longevity of the, 54 ; view of 
Jewish law taken b^ the, 208 

Eusebius; his practice in notices of 
evidence for the Canon, 64 sq; on 
Papias, 63, 66, 69 ; on the Letter of 
the Galilean Churches, 77; on 
Theophilus, 83; on Pantienus, 92; 
on Bethzatha, 170; on St Paul's 
release, 425 

Ewald, 292, 428 

'B/9paurr{, 127 

^ypa^a, use of, 275 

iv 'E^o-^y, omission of the words in 
Eph. L 1, 377 sq 

iw Kvpltp, ip XpiffTtfi, 281 

cV 'Pfii^MVt omission of the words in 
Bom. i. 7, 15, 287 sq, 310, 816, 821, 
844 sq, 864 
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iTUFTdKal, of a single letter, 99 
ipX^fie^os (6), a title of the Messiah, 
149 

Felix, date of the recall of, 217 sq 

Festivals, Jewish; distarbances at, 
161 ; minnte aoqaaintanoe displayed 
in the Fourth CKMq>el of^ 166 sq 

Festas, 217 sq 

Field, 841 

Flatte, 248 

Florinos, the letter to, 66 

Fonrth Gospel; the traditional view 
of its authorship, 6, 126 ; when first 
impugned, 6; significance of this 
unanimity, 6, 9 ; the most decisiye 
testimony from heretical writers, 7, 
8, 104 sq, 120 sq; importance of 
the truths which it embodies, 43 sq, 
47 sq ; two classes of its assailants, 
60 ; biographical sketch of some of 
them, 60; their hypotheses con- 
sidered, 10 sq ; compelled to throw 
back the date, 11; Eztsbmal £yi- 
DBNCs for, 46 sq; oumulative cha- 
racter of this evidence, 48; (1) 
the Churches of Atia Minor, 61 sq, 

!i| Elders quoted by Ireneus, 66 sq ; 
ii) Polycarp, 62 sq; (iii) Papias, 
63 sq ; (iv) the Letter of the Smur' 
naatu, 70 sq, (v) MeUto of Sarcus, 
72 sq ; (vi) Glauaius Apollinaris, 74 
sq; (vii) Polycrates of Ephesus, 76; 
(viii) Montanism, 76 ; (2) the Churches 
of Gaul, 76 sq ; (i) the Letter of the 
ChUliean Chwches, 77 ; (ii) Irensus, 
77 sq ; (3) the Church of Antioch, 81 
sq; (i) Ignatius, 81 sq; (ii) Theo- 
philus, 83 sq; (4) the Churches of 
Palestine, 86 sq ; (i) Justin Martyr, 
86 sq; (u) Tatian, 89 sq; (6) the 
Church of Alexandria, 91 sq ; (i) the 
Epistle to Diognetus (pt. 2), 91 sq ; 

iii) Clement of Alexandria, 92 sq; 
iii) Origen, 93 ; (6) the Churches of 
Qreees and Macedonia, 94 sq; (i) 
the Epistle to Diognetus (pt. 1), 94 ; 
(ii) Athenagoras, 94 sq; (7) the 
Church of Rome, 96 sq ; (i) the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, 96 sq; (ii) tne 
Muratorian Canon, 97 sq ; (iii) Hip- 
polytus, 100 sq ; (8) the Churches of 
Asia, 101 sq; (i) TertuUian, 102; 
(ii) Acts of Perpetua and FeUeitas, 
102 sq ; (9) the Churches of Syria, 
104 ; (10) Heretical writers, 104 sq ; 
(a) Gnostics, (i) Simon Magus, 106 ; 
(u) Ophites, 106 ; (iii) PerataB, 106 ; 
(iv) Sethiaiii, 107; (v) Justinus, 
107; (vi) Putis Sophia, 107; (vii) 
Basilides, 108 sq ; (vui) Valentinians, 



110; (ix) Heradeon, Ptolemsus, 
ICaroos, 111 sq; (x) Maroion, 112; 
ih) Doceta, 113 ; (c) Jndaising 
Christians, evidence of the CUw^entiM 
HomiUes, the TestamerUt of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, 113 sq ; oounter 
testimony of the Alogi considered, 5 
sq, 49, 116 sq, 121; (II) Heathen 
Writers, 119 sq; (12) Apocryphal 
documents, 119 sq ; retrospect of the 
External Evidence, 120 sq ; Ihtbb- 
NAL EviBBNOB for, 123 sq ; plan of 
treatment of the subject, 125; i the 
writer a Hebrew, probably a eon- 
temporary, 126 sq, (1) his knowledge 
of the Hebrew language, (i) proved 
indirectly by his Greek style, 16 sq. 
126 sq; (a) paucity of connecting 
particles, 17, 129 sq ; (&) parallpJiinn 
of sentences, 17, 132 ; (c) definite- 
ness, 132; (d) preference of direct 
narrative, 133; {e) arrangemoit, 
133; (/) grammatical and lexical 
peculiarities, 133 ; {ff) imagery, 136; 
(ii) proved directly by his knowledge 
of Hebrew, (a) quotations from the 
O.T., 20 sq, 136 sq ; (b) interpretations 
of Hebrew words, 17 sq, 140 sq ; (2) 
his knowledge of Jewish ideas, etc. ; 
(i) the Messiah, 22, 23 sq, 146 sq; 
and Messianic titles, 148 sq; (ii) 
companions of the Messiah, 26 sq, 
160 sq ; (iii) Messianic expectation 
among the Samaritans, 164 sq ; (iv) 
Jewish beliefis, 166 sq ; (3) his know- 
ledge of the history, geography etc 
of the Jews, (i) of their relations to 

(a) the Galileans, 168 sq, (6) the 
Romans, 160 sq; (ii) of Jewish in- 
stitutions (a) the hi|^-prieeihood, 
162 sq ; an objection of Baur, 28 sq ; 

(b) Jewish festivals, 166 sq ; (c) posi- 
tion of the Sadduoees, 26 sq ; (iii) of 
the topography of Jerusalem, 28 sq ; 
(a) the temple, 168 sq ; its dhrono- 
logy, 30 sq ; (6) the wateroourseB, 
169 sq; (c) scenes illustrating the 
Passion, 176 sq; (iv) of the topo- 
graphy of Palestine, 176 sq; the 
scene of the interview with the 
Samaritan woman, 33 sq; siknoe 
on second-century controversies, 12 
sq; contrast with seoond-oentoiy 
romances, 16 ; n t^ writer an eye- 
witness of the events recorded, 180 
eq ; (1) the minuteness of his detailst 
22 sq ; (a) time, 180 ; (6) place, 181 ; 

(c) persons, 181; (d) incidents, 183; 
(2) the naturalness of his record, (i) 
the characters, 36 sq, 183 sq; (a) St 
Peter, 183 sq; (6) Pontius Klate, 
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37, 186 sq; (e) St PhiUp, 188 ; (d) 

Irew, 189; (e) 
woman, 84 sq ; </) St Thomas, 87 ; 



Sfc Andrew, 



;) the Samaritan 



{g) Martha and Mary, 87 sq ; (ii) the 
progiesB of eyentB, 190 sq; (a) in 
the oonTeraation with the Samaritan 
woman, 190; {b) in the jndgment- 
hall, 191 ; (e) Bubseqaent commen- 
tary of the author on the facts 
which he records, 192 aq; m the 
writer John the Bon of Z^dee, 89 
sq ; the last chapter an affcerthonght, 
bnt authentic, 194 sq ; the conTersa- 
tional character of the Goqpel, 197 
sq 

Fritzsohe, 842 

Fuldensis, codex, 887, 842, 851, 856, 
860 sq 

Funeral and marriage customs in the 
Fourth Qospel, 165 

Gabhatha, the name, 17, 142 

Gains of Ck>rinth, 247, 805 

Gains of Macedonia, 246; perhaps 
the same as Epaphroditns, 247 ; the 
name in Theraalonian inscriptions, 
256 ; Origen's oonftision as to, 247, 
268 

Gains, the Roman Presbyter, 98 

Galileans, despised by the Jews of the 
metropolis, 158 

Gamaliel, 205, 208 

Garmoci, 802 

Gkral, the Churches of; early date of 
their foundation, 482 ; founded by 
the Churches of Asia Minor, 76; 
correspondence between the two 
bodies, 77 

German professors, longevity of, 54 

Gethsemane, 175 

Gfrorer, 151 sq 

Golgotha, 142 

Gnostic writings, testimony to the 
Fourth Gospel frcmi, 7 sq, 105 sq 

Gnosticism ; notes of, 418 ; form 
attacked in the Epistle to theColos- 
sians, 288, 894 sq ; in the Pastoral 
Epistles, 408, 411 sq; the Fourth 
Gospel silent as to, 12, 146 sq 

Greece as an educator of the world, 
201, 205 sq 

Greek philosophy, influence of late, 207 

Griesbach, 291 

Gxotius, 185 

Gwynn, 196 

7«i^vX<inoy, 169 

Heathen writers, testimony to the 

Fourth Gospel from, 119 
Hebrew language, oharacteristios of 

the, 16, 126 sq 



Hegesippus, 98 

Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 217 

Hemsen, 405^ 406 

Heraoleon; a western Valentinian, 
111 ; his commentary on St John*s 
Go^d, HI 

Heretical writers; testimony to the 
Fourth Gospel from, 7, 104 sq, 121 ; 
recent evid^oe on this subject, 7 sq 

Hermas, Shepherd of ; date and cha- 
racter of, 96 ; coincidences with the 
Fourth (Gospel in, 97 ; known to the 
author of the Acta ofPerpetuat 108 

Herod Agrippa I. ; date of his death, 
215 sq ; considered the Messiah, 148 

Herod Agrippa n., 218 

Herod Antipas, Messianic hopes set 
on, 148 

Herod the Great; the restoration of 
the temple by, 80 sq, 169 ; considered 
the Messiah, 148 

Herodes in the Acts of Martyrdom of 
Polyearp, 70 

Herodotus, 258, 254 

Heumann, 290 

High priest; his tenure of office in the 
Fourth Gospel, 28 sq; relations of 
Caiaphas and Annas, 162 sq ; Jewish 
belief in the inspiration of the, 165 

Hilary the Deacon ; Bom. i. 7, 15 as 
read by, 288, 845, 865 ; Eph. i. 1 as 
read by, 884 ; on the composition of 
the Roman Church, 818 sq 

Hilgenfeld, 10, 50, 146, 178, 424 

Hillel, great age of, 54 

Hippolytus; importance of his Befu- 
toHon^ 8, 105 sq; its date, 105; his 
testimony to the Fourth Gospel, 
100 sq ; perhaps Epiphanius* autho- 
rity on the Alogi, 118; his nse of 
nicknames, 119; other references to, 
97 98 

*Holy One of God,' a title of the 
Messiah, 149 

Hort; on the date of Justin Martyr, 
85, 87 ; on the Epistle to the Romans, 
821 sq 

Hug, 284, 846, 406, 428 

Ignatian Epistles; date of, 81; coinci- 
dences with the N.T. in, 81; with 
the Fourth Gospel, 81 ; their silence 
as to St John explained, 82; the 
Epistle to the Ephesians alluded to 
in, 889 sq 

Inspiration; its twofold character, 
224 sq; its progress, 227; illustrated 
by St Paul's Epistles, 227 sq 

int«rpolare, in Tertullian, 880, 882 

LreniBUs; his life, 77 sq; his impor- 
tance as a depositary of tradition, 

29—8 
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4, 61, 64 sq, 77 sq; date of his work 
on heresieB, 79; his letter te Flori- 
nvLB^oo; hiB testimony to the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel inoidentaL 
66; but fuU, 78; the elders quoted 
by, see Elders; on Polyoarp, 66, 
62 sq; on the Alogi, 116 sq; the 
passa^ emended, 116; Eusebins' 
treatment of his evidence, 66; no 
reference to Bom. zv, xvi in, 289, 
336,366 

Iscariot, the name, 18, 143 

Isidore, 109 

"IffTofiot, 148 

James, the son of Zebedee, not the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, 41 

James, the brother of our Lord, per- 
haps connected with Asia Minor, 41 

Jason of Macedonia, 247, 261 sq; per- 
haps the Jason of Bom. xvL 21, 306 

Jegar-Sahadutha, 127 

Jerome; on 8alim, 179; on St Paul's 
release, 426 ; on Eph. i. 1, 386 sq ; 
on Eph. iii. 6, 333 sq; embodies 
Origen, 333 sq, 364, 386; on Pan- 

tSBUUB, 92 

Jerusalem; effect of its destruction by 
Titus on tiie GhriBtian Church, 62; 
bearing of its twofold destruction on 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
13 sq, 126, 166 

Jewish; law and national feeling from 
the standpoint of Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees and Essenes, 208 sq ;. Messi- 
anic hopes etc., 22 sq, 146 sq; 
institutions, 162 sq 

Jews; in Macedonia, 242 sq, 268, 269; 
their treatment under the Macedo- 
nian Empire, 244; at Crete, 431; 
in Spain, 431 ; in the early Boman 
Church, 294 sq; oppose St Paul, 
262; effect of Claudius' edict on, 301 

John the Baptist; his designation in 
the Fourth Gospel, 42; scenes of 
his preaching, 179 

John, the father of St Peter, 18 sq 

John (St) ; his social status and edu- 
cation, 128; settles in Asia Minor, 
61; his companions there, 62 sq; 
his longevity, 63; first founder of a 
Christian School, 63 

John (StJ, the First Epistle of, a pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel, 63, 99, 198 

John (St), the Second and Thiid 
Epistles of, mentioned in the Mura- 
torian Canon, 99 

John the presbyter; date of, 11; the 
Fourth Gospel assigned to, 11; in 
Asia Minor, 53; Papias' connexion 
with, 63 



John of Thessalonioa, 268 

Jona, tne name, 19 

Josephus; on the Saddnoees, 37; on 
Herod's restoration of the Temple^ 
30, 32 ; on the Essenes, 54 ; on the 
recall of Pilate, 68; on pre-Clmsfci»n 
Messiahs, 147, 148, 161, 154; on 
the fiunine in Judiea, 216; on ibe 
visit of Helena, 217; on the pro- 
ouratorship of Felix, 218; his use of 
the word dpxi€pe6t, 163 ; of the name 
"IffTppotf 143; defends the Jews 
against Apion, 166; mentions Guia^ 
176; and Ephraim, 177 

Judaizing Christians, 113 

Judas, son of Hezekiah, 148 

Judas the Gaulonite, a fi&lse Mettnmh, 
147 

Justification by Faith, not the central 
point in St Paul's Gospel, 2S1 

Justin Martyr; date of his writingB, 
86 sq; of his martyrdom, 86; his 
treatise against Maroion, 89; uses 
the Fourth Gospel, 4, 87 sq 

Eedron, 30 
Keim, 60, 163 
Kerioth, 144 

* King of Israel,' a title of the Messiah, 

149 
Koch, 263 sq 
Eostlin, 186 
Kidpw, 172 sq 

*Iiamb of God,' a title of the Messiah, 
148 

Laodioea, importance of, 393, 394 

Laodioeans, Epistle to the; in Mar- 
cion's canon, on the evidence of 
TertuUian, 380, 382 sq, 392; of 
Epiphanius, 383; identical with the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 391 sq; 
the notice in the Muratoriau Canon, 
383; the reference in Col. iv. 16 
considered, 390 sq, 393; forged 
Epistles, 383 

Larissa, Christianity estabUshed at, 
244,267 

Lazarus, 27 

Leake, 263 sq 

Lectionaries; their relation to oai»ta- 
Utions, 342, 361 sq; date of, 364 

Letter of the Smymeeam presento coin- 
cidences with the Fourth QospeX, 
70 sq 

*Lewd,' the word, 262 

* Light, the,' as a title of the Messiah^ 

160 
Lightfoot, John, 162, 166, 158, 159, 

166 
lithostrata, 142 
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Ijogos-dootrine; the oentral idea in 
(he Fourth Gospel, 23; yet never 
obtruded into the UArrative, 23 

«q 

Longevity of early witneases to the 
Fourth Goepel, considered and paral- 
leled, 54 

Lord Chanoellors, longevity of certain, 
64 

Lnoian; acquainted with the Fourth 
Gospel, 120; other references to, 
244, 266, 267 

Lficke, 116, 136, 196 

Luke (St); the Muratorian Canon on, 
98; his Greek style, 181, 136; his 
vagueness as compared with the 
Fourth Gospel, 163, 179, 181, 191; 
his portraiture of Martha and Muy, 
38, 181 ; his chronology of our Lord's 
life, 31, 82, 180; adopted by the 
Valentinians, 66; his narrative of 
the first missionaiy visit to Europe, 
238; his residence at Philippi, 246 

Luthardt, 129 

Luther, 231 

Ltttzelberger, 60 

Macedonia; its work for civilisation, 

239 sq; its connexion with Syria 
and Pfklestine, 246; character of 
the inhabitants, 248 sq, 267; Jews 
in, 242 sq, 268 

Macedonia, the Churches of; their 
foundation, 237; their importance, 
238 sq; 8t Paul's choice of stations, 

240 sq; his communications with, 
246 sq; companions of the Apostle 
from, 246, 306; outward condition 
and dangers of, 247 sq; their affec- 
tionate relations with St Paul, 249 
sq; his last visits to, 430, 433 sq; 
subsequent history of, 267 

Manna, the giving of, associated with 
the coming of the Messiah, 24, 26, 
162, 166 

Manuscripts; see Archetypes, Augien- 
sis codeXf CapittUatUmSy LeetUma- 
ries, Menologia, Synaxaria^ Vulgate 
etc 

Maroion; his recension of the Epistle 
to the Romans, 288 sq, 316, 819, 
329 sq, 347 sq, 363 sq; perhaps 
misrepresented by Tertullian, Origen 
and Jerome, 331, 334 sq; the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans in, 380, 381 sq, 
892; importance and credibility of 
his statement, 380, 382 sq, 390 sq; 
his silence as to the Fourth Gospel 
explained, 112 

Marous the Valentinian, coincidence 
with the Fourth Gospel in, 111 



Marriage and funeral customs in the 
Fourth Gospel, 166 

Martha and Manr, their chanu^^ers as 
drawn in the Fourth Gospel, 87 sq 

Matrona, saint of Thessalonica, 268 

Matthew (St), possible connexion with 
Asia Mmor of, 63 

Matthies, 424 

Maximus Confessor, 68 

Melito; his travels and learning, 72; 
date of his writings, 72; coinci- 
dences with the Fourth Gt>spel in, 
73 sq ; chronology of our Lord's life 
used by, 68, 73; tutor to Clement of 
Alexandria, 92; Irennus indebted 
to, 74; on Christianity at Larissa, 
244, 267 

Menologia, 343, 861 sq 

Merinthus, a nickname given by Hip- 
polytus to Cerinthus, 119 

Messiahs^ false, antecedent as well as 
subsequent to the birth of Christ, 
146 sq 

Messianic hopes and ideas; described 
in tiie Fourth Goepel, 22 sq, 146 sq; 
the keynote of that Gospel, 23 sq, 
146 sq; Messianic titles applied to 
Christ, 148 sq 

Messias, the name, 17, 141 

Meyer, 276, 279 sq, 342, 424, 425 

MUtiades, 98 

Mommsen, 248 

Montanism; date of, 98; traceable in 
the Acts ofPerpetuaj 103; dislike of 
the Alexandrian fathers to, 333 ; no 
allusion in the FourUi Gospel to, 6, 
76, 80, 116 sq 

Moees; as a tyjpe of Christ, 26, 160; 
detailed puallelism in rabbinic 
teaching, 161 sq; our Lord's atti- 
tude towards, 146; Jewish reverence 
for, 166 

Muratorian Canon; place of writing, 
97; authorship, 98; language, 98; 
date, 98 ; its testimony to the synop- 
tists, 98; to the Fourth Gospel, 
99 sq, 121; on the circumstances of 
the oompoeition of the Fourth Gospel, 
99, 196, 198; perhaps based on 
Papias, 100; the notice of the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans in, 383; the pas- 
sage explained, 383; on St Paul's 
release, 424, 427 

/MSirrvt^ 67, 98 

Mwffias, peculiar to the Fourth Gos- 
pel, 146 

Naassenes; see Ophites 

NablKSd 

Nardssiani, 302 sq 

Navigation, ancient, when poeaiblCi 220 
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Nicknames, 119 

Nicodemns, designation in the Fonrth 

Gospel of, 195 
Nioophoros OtmistoSi 95 
Nioopolis, 405, 482, 488, 485 sq 

Ochler, 836 

Onesiphorns, 488, 486, 487 

Ophites; date of, 105; a large aeot, 
109; quote the Fonrth Gospel, 106; 
their system oompared with the 
heresy attacked in the Pastoral 
Episties, 416 sq 

Origen; nsed the Fourth Gospel, 98; 
used MSS omitting iw 'E^o-y in Eph. 
i. 1, 877 sq; the passage emended, 
878; his testimony oompared with 
Basil's, 879 sq; hSs reading of Bom. 
i. 7, 15, 287; on Gains, 247, 268; 
on Marcion's recension of the Bo- 
mane, 288 sq, 818, 829 sq; Bofinas 
as a translator of, 829, 845 ; a passage 
emended, 880, 841, 858 sq; Jerome 
incorporates his commentary, 888 sq, 
854, 886; and disfigures it, 886 

Otto, 899, 428 

ohcwofiUa and tf eoXoyla, 229 sq 

Palestine, the Churches of, testimony 
to the Fonrth Gospel from, 85 sq 

Paley, 275, 290, 849 

Pallas, 219 

Pantienns; date of his visit to India, 
92,. 95; probable author of the end 
of the Epistle to Diognetus, 92 

Pi4»ias; his history and writings, 68 sq; 
probably one of Iren»us' elders, 67 sq; 
Eusebius' evidence considered, 64 sq, 
68; Eusebius' antipathy to, 66; his 
evidence to the Fourth Gospel, 67 ; 
obligations of the Muratorian Canon 
to, 100 ; other references to, 11, 51, 58 

Pastoral Epistles ; the problem of their 
authorship, 399 sq; date and charac- 
teristios of, 224, 228 sq, 429; occa- 
sion and purpose, 484 sq, (1) style 
and intrinsic character, 400 sq, (i) 
vocabulary, 401; (ii) syntax, 402; 
(iii) tone of thought, 402; (2) his- 
torical notices, 408 sq, (i) actual 
incidents, 408 sq; (ii) condition of 
the Church, 407 sq, (a) ministry, 
407; (6) heresies, 406, (c) church 
literature, 409 sq; the heresy com- 
bated in, 411 sq 

Paul (St); his preparation for the 
ministiy, 201 sq; as (1) a citizen of 
Bome, 202 sq; (2) a native of a 
Greek university-town, 205 sq; (3) a 
Hebrew, 207 sq; twofold results of 
his Hebrew training, 208 sq; of his 



position as a Pharisee, 210 sq; his 
intellectual power gauged, ^06; his 
love for the Jews contiiuioiis, 909; 
chronology of his life and BpisAks, 
215 sq, 428 sq; groups and leading 
0haraoteristiosofhi8£pi8tIes,S248q; 
justification by faith not the eential 
point in his Gospel, 231; impor- 
tance of his first visit to Mao e donia, 
287 sq; his dioice of mieaioiia^ 
stations there, 240 aq; area ol his 
preaching in liacedonia, 344; fre- 
quent communications with the 
Macedonian Churches, 245 aq; his 
extant letters to them, 247; his 
Macedonian companiona, 246, 305; 
a£Feotionate relations with Mace- 
donia, 249 ; at Thessalonica, 359 sq ; 
topic of his preaching there, 360; 
of his Epistles to the Theesalonians, 
268 sq; at Ephesus, 274 sq, 387 aq, 
404 sq; pays an unrecorded ▼isit to 
Corinth, 222, 274, 405 ; joins TitoB 
in Macedonia, 283; ciroumatanoes 
and object of writing his Epiatle to 
the Bomans, 285 sq, 821 sq, 353 sq; 
evidence for his release tcotn cap- 
tivity, 899, 403 sq; a counter argu- 
ment diq>osed of, 421 sq; hia release 
supported by tradition, 423 sq; its 
date, 429; his subsequent vkcnre- 
ments, 428 sq; date of his mar^- 
dom, 221, 429; see also Pav2tiie 
EpisiUs 

Pauline Epistles; groups and ohazae- 
teristics of, 224 sq; Wieselor's order 
of, 408; circular, 819, 891 sq; lost, 
275; forged, 888 

Paulus, 178, 291, 405 

Pelagius on St Paul's release, 436 

Pella in the time of St Paul, 243 

Perats quote thte Fourth Gospel, 106 

Pericope adtdtercie, 69 

Perpetua and Felieitaiy AcU of; date 
of, 108 ; bear testimony to Johannine 
writings, 102 sq 

Peter (St) ; his character in the Fonrth 
Gospel, 182, 188 sq; called son of 
John, 18 sq; the order of his denials, 
191 

Peter, First Epistle of; as restcxred by 
Bunsen,276; indebted to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 896 

Pharisees; contrasted with the Sad- 
ducees in their attitude towards the 
Jewish law, 208 sq ; in their patriot- 
ism, 210 sq; effect of their system 
on St Paul, 206 sq 

Philip the Apostle; in Asia Biinor, 
58; mentioned by Papias, 69; his 
character, 128, 188 
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Philip ihe Evangelist, in Asia Minor, 58 

Philippi; its name, 241, 253; its geo- 
graphical importance, 242; Jews at, 
248; St Lttkeat, 245 ; gold-mines oi; 
248; social statos of the Ghnroh 
ot^ 248; see also Macedonia^ the 
Churches of 

Philippos Sidetes, errors of, 95 

Philo, 165, 167 

Phlegon, 808 

Phosbe in the theories as to the stmo- 
tore of the Epistle to the Bomans, 
291,292 

Pilate ; his dharaoter as drawn in the 
Fourth Gospel, 37 sq, 186 sq; irony 
of ciroomstances illastrated in his 
case, 29; date of his recall, 58 

Pi$ti$ Sophia, correspondences in the 
Fourth CkM^ with, 107 sq 

Plutarch, 166 

Pococke, 253 sq 

Polycarp; a pupil of Bt John, 53; his 
great age, 54; his martyrdom, 79; 
his testimony to the Tgnatian Epis- 
tles, 4; to tiie Johannine writings, 
62 sq; notice in Iren»us of, 55, 
62 sq; the Church of Philippi in 
the time of, 248 

Polycarp, Martyrdom of; see Letter qf 
tne SmfTMBons 

Polyorates, his testimony to the Fourth 
Gospel, 51, 75 

Poppwa, funeral of, 165 

Pothinus, great age of, 54 

Procurators of Judsa, 58, 162, 216 sq 

'Prophet, the*; in Messianic expecta- 
tion, 25 ; bjr Jews distinguished from, 
by Christians identified with the 
Messiah, 25, 150 

Protevangelium, 15, 40 

PtolenuBus quotes the Fourth Gtospel, 
111 

Public lections, 312, 842 sq 

woKiTdpxai, 256 

irpo^Tucif [ii), 169 sq 

iri)Xn and Mpa, 97, 114 

Quartodeciman oontroversy unnoticed 
in the Fourth Gospel, 13, 80 

Quotations from the O. T.; in the 
Fourth Gospel, 20 sq, 136 sq; in St 
Paul's Episties, 20; in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 20 



Babbinic teaching on the Messiah, etc. 

151 sq 
Eabbouni, 17, 140 
Banks, E., 342, 848, 860 
Bationalists, importance of the Fourth 

Gospel against, 47 
Beiche, 312, 842 



Benan ; his theory as to the Epistie to 
the Bomans, 287 sq ; other rGferences 
to, 50, 174, 185, 269 

Beuss, 428 

Boberts, 128 

Bobinson, 171, 175, 176, 177 

Boman ; citizenship, 202 sq ; military 
terms and customs, 160 sq 

Bomances of the second century, 15 

Bomans, Epistie to the; phenomena 
ot the text, 288 sq; theories as to 
its structure, 289 sq, 849; Benan's 
theory of a quadripartite epistie, 
293 sq; his arguments stated and 
considered, 294 sq ; the four endings 
tested by textual criticism, 307 sq, 
321 sq, 829 sq; other objections 
urged to Benan's view, 809 sq; 
counter theory of a longer and a 
shorter form, 811 sq, 321 ; supported 
by the mixed character of the Boman 
Church, 312 sq ; tiie Apostle's object 
in writing the Epistie, 815 sq, 824 sq, 
866 sq ; theabridgedrecension to form 
a ciroolar letter, 315 sq, 319 ; textual 
evidence for the abridged recension, 
816; Dr Hort's criticism of this 
evidence, 329 sq ; recapitulation, the 
evidence chiefly western, 272 sq; 
the final doxology belongs to it, 817, 
366 sq ; style of the final doxology, 
317 sq, 324 sq, 847 sq, 367; its 
purpose, according to Dr Hort, 324, 
328 sq; the salutations, 298; the 
whole tiieory criticised by Dr Hort, 
348 sq; negative evidence against 
the last two chapters, 289, 886, 855, 
362; the evidence of capitulations, 
337, 342, 355 sq; resemblance of 
the ei>istle to the Epistie to the 
Ephesians, 388, 395 sq ; the epistie 
a revelation of St Paul's personal 
experiences, 208, 209 

Bome, as an educator of the world, 
201 

Bome, Church of ; its composition in 
the time of St Paul, 294, 296 sq, 
811, 812 sq ; its literature, 96 sq ; 
eridence for the Fourth Gospel sup- 
plied by, 96 sq 

Bufinus; as a translator of Origen, 
288, 829, 845, 365 ; a passage emend- 
ed by Dr Hort, 330, 841, 858 sq 

Sabatier, A., 180 

Sadducees ; composed the chief priests' 

party in the time of our Lord, 26 sq ; 

their contrasts with the Pharisees, 

208 sq 
Salutations ; in Pauline Episties gene- 

raUy, 296, 888; in the Epistle to 
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the Romans, 299 sq ; these last not 
applicable to the Ghnroh at Ephesus, 
300 sq ; no salutations in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 888 

Samaritan Messianic expectations, 154 

Samaritan woman, inddent of the; as 
a delineation of character, 190 ; as 
an evidence of topographical aooa- 
moj, 88 sq, 191 

Sanday, 49, 135, 148, 149, 164, 174, 
178 

Schaff, 400, 424 

Schenkel, 428 

Soholten, 50, 52, 146 

Schott, 292 

Schrader, 424 

Schnls, 292 

Secundus of Beroea, 246, 306; the 
name, 256 

Sednlios Scotns, on Eph. i. 1, 385 

Sender, 292, 386 

Serapion, 74 

Sethiani, coincidences with the Fourth 
Gospel in the writings of the, 107 

Severianns, 888 

Shechem, 88 

Shechinsh, its retam expected with 
the Messiah, 158 

Sibylline OracUt show acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel, 120 

Silas in Macedonia, 245 

Siloam ; the name, 17, 141 ; situation 
of, 171 sq ; associated with the Feast 
of Tabernacles, 166, 171 ; with Mes- 
sianic expectations, 172 

Simon Magus, the Qreat Revelation 
ascribed to, 105 

Sin, Jewish doctrine of transmitted, 
157 sq 

Solomon's Porch, 29, 168, 181 

' Son of God,* * Son of Man,' Messianic 
tiUes, 149 

Sopater of Thessalonica, 246, 305; 
perhaps not the Sosipater of Bom. 
xTi. 21, 246, 805 ; the name, 256 

Spain, St Paul's visit to, 423 sq 

Stanley (Dean); his description of 
Nabltls, 33 ; ius edition of the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, 278 sq 

Stichometry in manuscripts, 346 

Strabo; on Tarsus, 205; on Thessa- 
lonica, 255 

Sufferings of Christ reflected in His 
saints, 70 

Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, great 
age of, 54 

Synaxaria, 842 sq, 368 

Syria, the Church of, early literature 
of, 104 

inreipa, 160 

ffiafiiiriWf 351 



Tafel, 258 sq 

Tarsus, intellectual prominence of, 
202, 205 sq 

Tatian; his histoiy, 89; his Dtoio- 
sarorit 4, 90; his other works, 90; 
accepted the Fourth Gospel, 90 

Tayler, 10, 50, 100 

Temple; its restoration by Hierod, 
date, 80 sq; and character, 169; 
detailed knowledge in the Fourth 
Gospel of, 169 

Tertius, 805, 828 

TertuUian ; quotes the Fourth Gospel, 
102 ; on the ending of the Fovth 
Gospel, 194 ; on Maroion's Epiatie 
to the Laodiceans, 880, 881 sq; did 
he know Bom. xv, xvi? 289, 884 sq, 
854 ; his use of clausula, 289, 336, 
886, 854; of interpolare, 380, 38S; 
of titulus, 882 ; other reteences to, 
267 

Testaments of the Tweb>e Patriarehi; 
date and character of the work, 114; 
its coincidences with the Foorth 
Gospel, 114 

Texier, 258 sq 

Theodore of Mopsueetia, 388, 426 

Theodoret, 427 

Theodotion's version of the LXX, date 
oi;79 

Theophilus ; his date, 88 ; quotes tfas 
Fourth Gospel by name, 88, 120; 
his lost commentaries, 84; appa- 
rently a harmony, 85 

Therma ; see TkeuaUmica 

Thessalonians, Epistles to the, occa- 
sion and contents of the, 224 sq, 
268 sq 

Thessalonica; the name, 341, 258; 
situation and history of, 254 sq ; geo- 
graphical importance of, 242, 251; 
nearly made tiie capital of the world, 
255; a large Jewish centre, 248,358, 
269 ; present condition of, 255, 269; 
medieval and modem names of, 255 ; 
inscriptions at, 256 sq ; St Paul at, 
259 sq ; his teaching there, 260; its 
effect, 261 ; subsequent histoiy of 
the Church, 267 sq; of the city, 
268 

Theudas; date of his rebellion, 147; 
its Messianic character, 151 

Thomas (St) ; the name, 18, 141 ; his 
character as drawn in the Fourth 
Gospel, 37; his connexion with 
Asia Minor, 53 ; significance of his 
mention by Papias, 69 

Tiberias, 176 

Timotheus ; his communications with 
Macedonia, 245, 268, 276, 278 ; sent 
to Corinth from Ephesus, 222, 873 
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aq, 404 ; but Hailed to reaoh Corinth, 
S76 sq, 404; events in the subse- 
qnent history of, 404 sq 

titnlas, 882 

Titas ; sent to Corinth from Ephesns, 
222, 278 sq; fulfils the abortive 
mission of Timothens, 280 sq ; his 
mission identical with that of the 
< brethren * in 1 Cor., 280 ; why not 
mentioned by name, 281 ; his status, 
281 ; his roate, 282 ; events in the 
subsequent histoxy of, 405 sq 

Tradition, as evidence to authorship, 
8,40 

Trophimus ; his position in the apos- 
tolic age, 281 ; nis movements, 406, 
485 

Tiibingen School, 10, 42, 80 ; see also 
Bitur, Hilgenfeld 

Tnrpie, 186 sq 

Tychious, 281, 891, 393, 895, 405, 485 

BtoKoTfla and olKwofdat 229 sq 

^/Ko/uayecy, 283 

Biipa and n^Xiy, 97, 114 

ripfta TTJf 86<r€tas (r6), 423 

TtTpidlOPt 1^61 

Uncritical character of the apostolic 
age; alleged, 14 sq; the argument 
double-edged, 14, 32, 84 



Unitarians and the Fourth Gospel, 47 
Ussher, 892 

Valentinians ; prominence of, 109; 
schools of^ 111 sq; opposed by 
Iren»us, 55 ; used St Luke's chrono- 
logy of our Lord's life, 56 sq ; quote 
the Fourth Gospel, 110 

Van de Velde, 179 

Vegetius, 161, 220 

Yictorinus Afer, 855, 884 

Yienne and Lyons ; persecution at, 54, 
77, 95 ; ooinoidenoee with the Fourth 
Gospel in the record, 77, 121 

Vulgate manuscripts ; capitulations 
used in certain, 289, 837, 842, 851 ; 
distinct forms of, 856 sq ; one form 
derived from the Old Latin, 862, 
872 ; connexion of these forms with 
leotionaries considered, 842, 861 sq 

Weetcott, 94, 99, 155, 174, 812 
Wetstein, a manuscript referred to by, 

289, 887, 855 
Wieseler, 275, 278, 282 sq, 400, 408 

sq, 424 
Winer, 180, 184, 244 
Witnesses required by Jewish law, 165 

Zaeagni, 842 sq 



